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Novemser |, 1836.—On my return to Smyrna I found the 
inhabitants in great alarm in consequence of the plague at 
Constantinople : this continued durmg the months of No- 
vember and December. The mortality for nearly six weeks 
was estimated at 6000, 7000, and even ¢0CO per week, be- 
sides women, children, and slaves: the whole amount of 
deaths in Constantinople and the suburbs during tbis 
autumn being roughly estimated at above 100,000. No 
quarantine being then permitted by the predestinarian 
creed of the Turks, the Franks of Smyrna naturally dreaded 
its arrival amongst them, and their fears were but too well 
founded. It is, however, a remarkable fact, not yet satisfac- 
torily explained, that the plaguc is never very destructive 
at Smyrna, when brought thither direct from Constantino- 
ple, whereas that of Egypt spreads immediately, and is of 
the worst character. An instance of the non-contagion of 
the Constantinople plague had just occurred in the case of 
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two Grecks, who came to Smyrna as passengers in one of 
the steamers. The disease did not appear until after they 
had landed, when one of them died; and though they were 
in constant communication with their friends, it was not 
communicated to any one else. 

Having resumed my former quarters at Marracini’s, I 
passed some days in working up my notes and journals, and 
in partaking of the hospitable conviviality of the inhabit- 
ants. The merchants complained excessively of the mono- 
poly of figs which Yacoub Pacha of Aidin had just esta- 
blished, the supply having also been extremely short this 
year. His practice closcly resembled that of Mehemet Ali 
in Egypt, and, by compelling the peasants to sell their 
crops to him at a price arbitrarily fixed by himself, viz. 
90 piastres the quintal, he was enabled to control, and ob- 
tain the highest prices in the Smyrna bazaar: these varied 
from 250 to 300 piastres the quintal. 

About this time an atrocious murder was committed in 
the streets of Smyrna, which marks the vindictive character 
of the Greeks. Exactly a year ago, a Greck of the name 
of Spiro, having stabbed a man in a drunken quarrel, rushed 
into the house of a Frank merchant, where my informant 
was residing at the time, and demanded an asylum. Pitying 
the unfortunate man, the merchant allowed him to remain, 
and refused admittance to the Turkish guard, the Franks ac- 
knowledging none but consular jurisdiction in their quarters. 
The authorities, believing that the house was the property 
of an Englishman, applied to the British consul, who gave 
his sanction for the apprehension of the culprit ; but as the 
house belonged to a Dutchman, and the Dutch consul with- 
held his consent, the murderer escaped to one of the islands. 
The affair blew over in the course of time; the relations of 
the murdered man forgave the criminal; and about six 
months afterwards he returned to Smyrna. One relative, 
however, was not so easily satisfied, and he swore that he 
would have the murderer's blood within a year of his cousin’s 
death: this he effected by stabbing the unhappy Spiro at 
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the same hour, and the same night twelvemonth, on which 
the murder had been committed. 

Many anecdotes were current at Smyrna respecting Hus- 
sein Bey, the governor, who had the character of being 
the most notorious and rapacious money-maker in the 
empire. Some of his expedients are worth recording as 
instances of ‘Turkish manners. He possesses a large house 
and garden, near Bournoubat, which produces excellent 
fruit, and in which two years ago he had a most abundant 
crop of cherries. Anxious to sell them to advantage, he 
sent for the principal fruiterers to value them, who were 
all equally desirous of propitiatng the governor by 
praising his fruit. They vied with each other in esti- 
mating the quantity as well as the quality, and ended by 
congratulating Hussein Bey on his good fortune and suc- 
cess: but they did not know whom they had to deal with ; 
for no sooner had he got them to declare unanimously that 
his cherries were worth some highly preposterous sum, than 
he nailed them to their bargain, and declared they should 
not leave his house until they had bought his fruit at the 
price they had named. Remonstrance was useless; and they 
were compelled to pay the penalty of their flattery. 

On another occasion he determined to make money by 
what he called “ selling the sea,” i. 6. he put up to auction 
fifty feet of sea-shore along the Marina and wharfs, which 
the inhabitants of the houses abutting on the beach were 
compelled to buy in order to prevent others from building 
on the spot. But a condition was attached to the transac- 
tion, binding the purchaser to enclose and fill up his portion 
within a very short space of time; and if this was not done, 
the sca was again sold, and the unfortunate owners were 
compelled to repurchase it. In one instance the purchasers 
proceeded to enclose and partially fill up their shares. The 
sea-walls were built, and some muddy swamps were formed, 
which caused, according to the opinion of Dr. Clarke, the 
malignant fever which raged in the town a few years ago. 

The weather during this month was variable and un- 
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settled: we had a few days of soft, balmy weather, like an 
English summer, alternating with violent thunderstorms. 
But it was a source of great regret to me that my mountain 
barometers, which I had been expecting for the last twelve- 
month, had not yet arrived; nor did I receive them before 
the spring. 

While hesitating in what manner I should spend the 
winter, (for, although the season would not admit of tra-, 
velling in the intcrior of Asia Minor, I was unwilling to 
throw it away enlircly,) and undetermined whether I should 
visit Syria or Egypt, I had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Mr. J. Brooke, who had visited Smyrna in 
his beautiful schooner the “ Royalist,” in which he has since 
explored parts of the China Seas, and the coasts of Borneo 
and Sumatra. He proposed to me to spend the two follow- 
ing months with him on a cruise down the coast of Ionia 
and Caria, as far as Rhodes; to this I readily assented, and 
immediately proceeded to make preparations for the expe- 
dition. 

Wednesday, November 30.—After waiting several days 
for a fair breeze, we got under weigh about nine a M., with 
a light wind; but after beating down as far as the castle, 
we were becalmed, and had to let go our anchor, not to drift 
back to Smyrna. Here we were boarded by a boat sent 
with a messenger from the governor, who was ignorant of the 
privileges of a British yacht, to inquire for our Tcskcray, 
or passport. The night was warm and fine, and our posi- 
tion not uninteresting as we lay becalmed, and employed 
ourselves in watching the beautiful scenery of the coast, and 
the peaked and wooded hills behind the castle, or listening 
to the jackals howling in the mountains. 

Thursday, December 1 —Delayed by contrary winds and 
calms, we could only get down to Long Island. 

Friday, December 2.—Having passed Cape Kara Bournou 
with a fresh breeze, we soon came in sight of the Gulf of 
Scio, but it blew so strong from the S.W. that we went 
about and bore away for Fouges, where we cast anchor off 
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its picturesque town in one of the harbours described by 
Livy.* Going on shore with our guns we found some red- 
legged partridges and a few hares on the neighbouring 
hills, which I have already described as being entirely vol- 
canic and trachytic. The Turks we met were civil; and 
though we were unaccompanied by a tatar, they did not 
annoy us with their curiosity or interference, perhaps be- 
cause we were well armed. 

Saturday, December 3.—Being still detained by the 
violence of the gale, we again went on shore to shoot, 
accompanied by an old Turkish chasseur, who, with his 
long duck-cun, pretended to be able to point out the best 
resorts for game. Our only adventure was the bursting of 
his gun into a thousand pieces, in consequence of his 
putting in a large charge of English powder, although we 
had already warned him on the subject. He was severely 
cut about the arm and face, but came on board the next 
day to beg for a little more powder. 

Sunday, December 4.—The population of Fouges con- 
sisted of 600 Turkish and 400 Greck houses. We again 
strolled on shore in the afternoon, and visited a Greek 
chapel and burial-ground a short distance outside the town : 
on most of the graves were fragments of broken earthern 
jars, a remnant of the superstition of olden times. Many 
traces of ancient and modern quarries are visible in the 
hills above the town. 

Monday, December 5.—We sailed early from Fougcs, 
and stood across the entrance of the Gulf of Smyrna, but 
were unable to work through the passage between the 
mainland and the Spalmadores before night. 

Tuesday, December 6.—The morning found us beating 
slowly to windward between the Spalmadores and the har- 
bour of Eghri Liman, the ancient port Phcenicus. The 
mainland is rocky and barren, but the islands are well 
wooded. Scio appeared to the south, its bold and yellow 
mountains forming a striking outline against the blue 


- * Lib, xxxvii.c. 31. See also vol. i. p. 59. 
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sky. At length we anchored in the capacious harbour of 
Erythrz, landlocked by promontories and islands, amidst 
which we were enabled to find our way by the help of an ex- 
cellent chart, for which we were indebted to Captain Graves, 
commanding the “ Beacon,” then surveying the coast of 
Tonia and Caria. {t was a quiet and sequestered spot; and 
the gentle breeze, the wild mountain scenery around us, 
the rich verdure without a trace of cultivation, and the few 
cattle grazing on the hills to mark the existence of man, in- 
spired feelings not uncongenial to the place. After casting 
anchor in the narrow channel we landed on some of the is- 
lands, and found a variety of bulbous plants growing amidst 
the crevices and interstices of the rocks.* Soon after our re- 
turn some Greeks came off in great alarm to see who and 
what we were, as we had omitted to show our colours as we 
entered. They stated that a short time before a vessel had 
come in, plund:red the neighbouring villages, and carried 
off their proyerty and cattle, and seemed anxious to find 
out whether we were likely to treat them in the same way. 
We remained here a whole week, most agreeably spent in 
exploring the neighbourhood and ruins of the ancient Ery- 
thre, still called Ritri by the Greeks and Turks. It is situ- 
ated in a small alluvial plain at the mouth of the river Aleus, 
some of the sources of which are in the town itself. The city 
faces the west, and the whole extent of the Hellenic walls may 
be distinctly traced, from their commencement near the har- 
bour at the southern extremity of the town, to the northern 
point, where they terminate ona lofty rock of trachyte. The 
plain on which the city stood is skirted by two spurs from the 
limestone mountains on the east. The wall, carried irregu- 
larly along these hills, is connected by a stronger portion which 
stretches across the plain about a mile from the shore, and 
is defended by a greater number of towers than the rest. 
Everywhere, however, the walls are well built in the isodo- 


* The geology of this part of the coast, as well as of those places on the const 
of Caria which we visited, and of the Island of Rhodes, have been described in 
a Memoir on the Geology of Asia Minor, published in the “ Transactions of the 
Geological Society,” vol. vi. p. 1. 
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mous style, except a small part of that which traverses the 
plain, and they consist either of blue marble or red tra- 
chyte, the former being diversified in one place, where it is 
upwards of twenty feet high, by two courses of trachyte, 
producing a singular effect. The remains of several gate- 
ways, some of which are of unusual construction, are still 
visible, and outside those to the north and east we dis- 
covered many remains of ancient tombs of various styles 
and forms. 

The springs which mainly, and in dry weather solely, 
feed the Aleus, rise near the eastern gate within the walls. 
They appear to have been looked upon with peculiar 
veneration, for near them were many remains of aque- 
ducts, walls, terraces, and foundations of buildings with 
temples. Amongst them we found the fragments of an in- 
scription,* broken marble columns and architraves, and 
three large Ionic capitals of red trachyte lying in the water- 
eourse, and which had cvidently belonged to some ancient 
building. But one of the most remarkable of these remains 
was a wall supporting a terrace, thirty-cight feet in length, 
the lower part of which consisted of a beautiful specimen of 
Cyclopian architecture, the angles of the different blocks 
being cut very sharp, while upon it was raised a super- 
structure in the isodomous style, built with great regularity. 
It is represented in the accompanying woodcut: the site 
may have been that of the temple of Hercules mentioned 
by Pausanias,{ and the Ionic capitals in the bed of the 
stream may have belonged to it. 

After crossing the plain, another range of hills, and a 
second valley, the city wall ascends the ridge which forms 
the northern Jimit of the town. Here it is built upon the 
solid rock, gigantic steps being cut to receive securely the 
lower course of the foundations; another gateway near the 
summit of the hill led into the deep valley beyond. Many 
tombs and sarcophagi, all of which had been long since 
opencd and rifled, stand outside this northern gate, upon 

* See Appendix, No. 212. + Ach. 5. 
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terraces and platforms, commanding a magnificent view of 
the surrounding country. 

A remarkable feature in these ruins is the Acropolis, 
a mass of red trachyte, which has been erupted in the cen- 
tre of the plain, and is within two hundred yards of the 
sea-shore. Although perfectly detached, it is a portion of 
the same formation as that on which the northern extremity 
of the wall terminates. The remains of a capacious theatre 
are still visible on its north side, excavated in the solid 
rock, while the summit is crowned with the remains of a 
castle, apparently Byzantine, the principal materials of 
which have been derived from the adjacent theatre. Most 
of the seats of the cavea are gone, except in the lines of 
the radii, seven in number, where they are nearly perfect, 
and show the deep-cut staircases between the cunei, which 
led to the upper rows. The outer wall of the scena is still 
standing, forming part of, or connected with that which 
served as an inner fortification round the Acropolis, and 
can be traced both to the east and west. On the summit of 
the hill, and in the wall of the castle, were many frag- 
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ments of inscriptions, some of which appeared to have 
formed portions of public documents, wantonly destroyed 
and appropriated by fhe barbarians who had erected the 
castle. The character in which most of these inscriptions 
were written was extremely small.* One was remarkable 
for having lines drawn under each row of letters. This is 
a decree, recording the rewards and honours bestowed 
upon certain citizens who had successfully conducted a 
war, and who were to be publicly crowned with a golden 
crown.{ Another, which we dug out of the wall on a 
chance, judging from the appearance and character of the 
stone that it might contain an inscription, proved to be 
the architrave of a door, on which was a dedication to 
Minerva or the sibyl Athenais, by a person whose name 
appears to be Artaxerxes. 

One day, while we were otherwise engaged, some of the 
sailors visited the ruins of the theatre, and, in turning over 
various blocks of marble, they discovered an inscription, § 
which, although ignorant of the Greek letters, they copied 
so well, that when they brought it off in the evening for my 
inspection, I was able to make out every word correctly, 
as was proved by a subsequent examination. Other in- 
scriptions, || also dedicatory, were found near the sea- 
- shore, where the modern village of Ritri is situated at 
the N.W. foot of the Acropolis. The intervening space 
was covered with fragments of tiles and pottery, and large 
blocks of coarse red stone. In the village I obtained a few 
coins, chiefly of Erythre, with a few of Clazomene, and 
one of Miletopolis of Ionia, and a few terra-cotta lamps; 
one of my companions procured a terra-cotta tablet, with a 
Greek inscription.¢ The inhabitants were all Greeks; and 
at one of their farms near the ruins we obtained some excel- 
lent wine. 

Another small stream falls into the sea to the north of 
the town, below the terraces. On the banks of this stream 


* See Appendix, Nos. 217-230. { See Appendix, No. 226. 
$ See Appendix, No. 231. § See Appendix, No. 232, 
|! See Appendix, Nos. 233 and 234. 4 See Appendix, No. 213. 
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we found a handsome marble pedestal, with the inscription, 
No. 233, dedicated by the whole community of the Ionians 
in honour of an individual who had gained a victory in 
the Actian or Isthmian games. Near the mouth of the 
Aleus, where are still some remains of the ancient port, are 
traces of an aqueduct coming from the S.E., and incrusted 
in places with a calcareous sediment. It is built of loose 
rubble, and appears to have been cased with marble 
blocks. 

About half a mile to the west of our anchorage was a 
small wooded island, consisting of limestone rock, on which 
were many partridges: we were told that on the adjacent 
island, further to the west, we should find still more, besides 
wild boars: this island was about threc miles in length, and 
from one to one and a half in width, and we determined before 
leaving the bay to have a chasse. Landing, therefore, the 
greater part of the crew, armed with muskets, pistols, and 
tomahawks, we formed a line across the island as well as its 
rocky nature would admit, and proceeded to beat it from one 
extremity to the other. We had nearly reached the further 
end, and had seen nothing but a few partridges, when we 
came upon some rocky ground intersected by deep ravines, 
where a couple of musket-shots, accompanied by several 
loud shouts, announced that the game was afoot. The 
whole party hastened towards a deep glen, which was 
soon surrounded ; and while some stationed upon the brink 
of the precipice poured volley after volley upon the grunt- 
ing enemy, another party took possession of the mouth 
of the glen so as to intercept their retreat. In a few mi- 
nutes the firing ceased, pig after pig in endeavouring to 
escape had rolled down the banks, perforated by our shot. 
We hastened to collect our prizes, which consisted of two 
full-grown boars, one sow, and four young grunters; our 
triumph being considerably diminished by the suspicious 
white and yellow bristles of our victims. However, we car- 
ried them off to the ship, but were visited in the evening 
by their owners, who had witnessed our proceedings from 
the opposite shore, and now came to demand compensation 
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for their loss, which, on their showing that although wild 
pigs they were not wild boars, we were ready enough to 
give them. The fact was they had been turned out some 
years before, and had bred unmolested on the island. 

December 13.—At length we bade adieu to Erythrs, 
and proceeded on our cruise down the coast of Ionia. The 
day was worthy of the climate, clear, soft, and warm, the 
sun shone brilliantly on the coast and neighbouring islands, 
amongst which the rocky outline of Scio lighted up by many 
brilliant tints was most conspicuous; scarcely a breath of 
air disturbed the glassy smoothness of the water, as towards 
sunset we dropped down the passage between Scio and the 
main. On the following day we reached Sighajik, one of 
the harbours of Teos, having narrowly escaped being 
wrecked through the ignorance of our pilot, who, pretend- 
ing to be familiar with the coast, was steering towards 
a reef of rocks, over part of which the sea was distinctly 
breaking, nearly five miles to the south of the real port. 
Luckily, by the help of our charts we discovered our danger, 
and were soon at anchor in the snug harbour of Sighajik, 
which I am surprised is not more frequently made use of 
as a means of communication with Smyrna, it being acces- 
sible at all times, and with almost all winds, and distant 
only twenty-four miles, whereas great difficulty and delay 
are constantly experienced in attempting to work up the 
Gulf of Smyrna. 

The town of Sighajik is situated on the low ground at 
the head of the harbour, to the N. of the neck of land 
nearly three miles wide, which connects the rocky promontory 
to the west with the mainland, while the ruins of Teos, 
with another small port now nearly filled up, are on the 
southern side of this cultivated isthmus. Sighajik itself is 
surrounded by walls, said to be Genoese, which are strength- 
ened on the sea-side by several hexagonal towers, and are 
almost entirely composed of marble blocks derived from the 
ancient ruins. In one of the embrasures of the sea-wall I 
found some long inscriptions, already partly copied by 
Chandler and Chishull, and also a similar one at a fountain 
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outside the town.* These inscriptions, most of which were 
published and translated into Latin by Chishull in 1728, 
are of considerable interest, referring to treaties made 
between the people of Teos and other states, as the Ro- 
mans, the Aetolians, and several cities of Crete, by all of 
whom the inviolability of the Tcian territory and the 
worship of Bacchus, and the jus asyli are confirmed. 

Sighajik itself is a poor place, without shops, or even 
a bazaar; the inhabitants, chiefly agricultural, were at work 
in their fields, and we were compelled to send to Sevri Hissar, 
five or six miles off, for fresh provisions. The inhabitants 
were on all occasions civil and well behaved. We were 
constantly landing in large and sinall parties, armed or un- 
armed, whenever we pleased, and dug in the ruins, or 
pulled down walls in search of inscriptions, without asking 
leave or permission, and, though constantly watched and 
surrounded by them, never met with the slightest interrup- 
tion. We were detained here longer than we had intended, 
until the 3rd of January, by. heavy storms, which, during 
Christmas week, were so violent, that for several days we 
did not even attempt to land. Part of our time on shore 
was spent in endeavouring to open a small detached square 
building near the ruins, which appeared to be ancient; but 
its compact masonry baffled all our attempts even with the 
help of gunpowder. It proved to be quite solid throughout, 
and the mortar was as hard as stone. 

The ruins of Teos have been partly described by Chishull 
and by Chandler; but as we spent much time upon the 
spot, and discovered several ancient buildings, I shall give 
some account of our proceedings. The principal part of 
the ancient town appears to have been situated on the 
eastern and south-eastern slope of the range of hills 
above mentioned, and to have been bounded on the east 
by a marshy plain, watered by a small stream flowing into 
the southern harbour, while towards the north and west 
the town extended over the hills The massive walls of 
the city may be traced along their whole extent, built 

* See Appendix, Nus. 235-237, Chishull, Autiquit. Asiat., p. 102, et seq. 
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of a compact scmi-crystalline blue limestone found in the 
neighbourhood. They are chiefly isodomous, and are still 
in some places several feet in height, and fourteen or fifteen 
feet thick. Near the south wall, which is remarkably well 
preserved to the west of the port, we found an interest- 
ing inscription,* alluding to buildings near its line, which 
appear to have been pulled down, and for which a sum of 
money had been paid. That part of the wall which extends 
northward from the port, and defended the city on the side of 
the marshy plain above mentioned, is strengthened by many 
salient and re-entering angles, as well as square towers; and 
near what appears to have been a forum, to the N. of the 
port, are the remains of a narrow gateway, arched towards 
the outside, but on the inside covered with large square 
stones. It now serves as a drain to carry off the wet from 
the fields and grounds within an embankment, which has 
been formed on a line of ancient walls to‘keep off inunda- 
tions from the marshes. The passage, which smelled 
strongly of musk-rats, was nearly filled up, but we were 
able to crawl through it. 

The building which first attracts the attention of a 
stranger coming from Sighajik ia the theatre, on the side 
of a hill facing S. and bearing N. by W. from the mole 
of the southern port. It commands a magnificent view, 
overlooking the site of the ancient city, the marshes, the 
harbour, the bay, and along the coast as far as the bold 
promontory of Myonnesus and the island of Macri, and 
only bounded to the south by the distant outline of Samos. 
How intensely the contemplation of such a scene must 
have heightened the enjoyment of the spectator during a 
performance of the Agamemnon, or the Medea. The 
marble seats are all gone, and the rubbly substruction 
is exposed, formed of small and uneven stones cemented 
with a profusion of mortar: a great portion of the gallery 
round the diazoma is still perfect. To judge from the 
parallelism of the walls which form the wings of the cavea, 
the theatre was probably of Roman construction: the wings 

* See Appendix, No. 23S. 
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were faced with marble blocks, many of which, as well as 
the seats, are visible in the walls of the surrounding fields. 
Half a mile to the S.W. of the theatre are the ruins of 
what is supposed to have been the Temple of Bacchus de- 
scribed by Vitruvius.* The order is Ionic, and the pro- 
portions are very grand: the temple itself appears to 
have occupied but a small area, unless we suppose that the 
fallen ruins have been heaped together by the subsequent 
occupiers of the land in clearing the soil. Near the east 
end of this heap of ruins we discovered some fragments of 
inscriptions on our first visit, but so imbedded amongst the 
masses of fallen architraves, columns, &c., that it cost a 
whole day’s labour, with eight or ten men, and strong tackle 
from the ship, to get at them by removing the overlying 
impediments. We had, however, at length the satisfaction 
of finding two fragments of an inscribed pedestal,t which, 
with a statue and altar, had been erected in honour of 
Titus Claudius, Asiarchus or governor of Asia: the name 
of Bacchus or Dionysus also occurs in the inscription. The 
temple appears to have been surrounded by an oblong 
Ionic colonnade, the foundations of which are still visible ; 
while the small columns have been used in constructing the 
neighbouring walls, where we found another inscription. 
The whole site of the former city is now covered with 
olive-trees, and divided into corn-fields by numerous en- 
closures. ‘These are marked by walls and hedgerows, the 
former of which consist of ancient fragments, and the latter 
of luxuriant bay-trees: the fragrance of their bruised 
branches heightened the pleasure of searching for the 
written records of the past. It is remarkable to see how 
this tree flourishes in the neighbourhood of old walls, or 
where the ground has not been for a long time broken up: 
this was particularly the case to the east of the Temple of 
Bacchus, towards the marshes, where we discovered the sites 
of several other temples and buildings, marked by heaps of 
ruins, of large and magnificent proportions; at one place 


" See Leake, Asia Minor, p. 350. + See Appendix, No. 239. 
{ See Appendix, No. 240. 
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indeed the richness and style of architecture fully equalled, 
if it did not surpass, that of the Temple of Bacchus. In 
another heap were several gigantic fragments of architraves, 
which from their triglyphs and dentils must have belonged 
to a Doric building ; others also were found in the direction 
of the theatre. One of these temples stands in the centre 
of an open space, which may have been a forum, or agora. 
The cella, although encumbered with fallen remains, may 
still be distinctly traced: it is not of great size, but the 
style of the ornaments was superior to everything else of 
the kind we had seen amongst the ruins. Here also we 
discovered several inscriptions ;* and the foundations of 
two smaller temples were also visible close by, without the 
walls, on the flat ground at the head of the port, one of 
which was remarkable for its highly-finished architectural 
sculpture and Corinthian capitals, with a vault under the 
cella, fourteen feet across from the spring of the arches, but 
much encumbered by the fallen roof. 

Proceeding from this spot almost due south, between the 
marshes and the city wall, we reached the end of the mole 
which formed the southern harbour of the Teians, stretch- 
ing out to the east. This appears to consist of a massive 
wall, built on each side of a natural bank of sand, and is fur- 
nished on the inside with several projecting stones terminating 
in a ring, to which a rope might be attached to moor the 
galleys to the quay. This is evidently the port described 
by Livy ὁ as being “ante urbem,”’ into which the Roman 
pretor brought his fleet to receive supplies from the Teians, 
when he moved from the other harbour called Geresticum, 
‘‘ qui a tergo urbis est,” and which can be no other than 
that of Sighajik, although the entrance is not so narrow as 
it is described to be by Livy. A great portion of the har- 
bour is filled up with mud carried down by the stream 
from the N.N.E. 

I endeavoured on one of my visits to the port to ascertain 
whether any traces of local elevation or subsidence of the 
land, as compared with the sea, could be perceived, but saw 

* See Appendix, Nos, 241-250. ¢ Lib. xxxvii. ὁ. 28. 
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no evidence that any change of this kind had taken place 
within the historic period. The rings above mentioned were 
usually just above the surface of the tideless water, though 
when a heavy sea was rolling on the coast from the south 
they were partly submerged, the water, instead of reaching 
only to the base of the stone, then touching the lower part of 
the rings, which might still have been made use of. This, 
I conceive, must be the height at which they would ori- 
ginally have been placed bythe Teians, who would natu- 
rally have fixed them as low as possible for the sake of 
security, and yet high enough to be within reach in all 
states of the weather. 

On the eastern side of the marshes, and bearing N.E. 
from the mole, at a distance of rather more than a mile, we 
found another interesting relic of the former wealth of Teos, 
and of which I have found no notice in the works of pre- 
ceding travellers. It consists of a low mound covered with 
remains of a small but richly ornamented building, pro- 
bably a temple, raised upon a square pyramidal foundation, 
some of the steps of which are still visible: nothing can 
exceed the fine workmanship of the cornices which lay about, 
consisting, as well as the rest of the structure, of large blocks 
of yellowish marble. One of the steps just below the plat- 
form, less concealed than the others, measured 45 feet from 
E. to W. by 38 from N.toS. Amongst the most remark- 
able features of the building is a handsome and extensive 
enclosure or colonnade, which may be distinctly traced on 
three sides. It consists of huge pilasters of grey marble at 
regular distances, with half-columns attached on two oppo- 
site sides. The north side, which is most perfect, measures 
141 paces, and the west 160: here the marble pilasters are 
much closer, being only twelve or fourteen feet apart, but 
none are sufficiently perfect to measure their height. The 
edifice was probably a temple dedicated to Bacchus, and 
situated within its sacred enclosure. 

While pursuing our researches in the vicinity we dis- 
covered in the adjoining marsh two marble blocks, of which 
only very small portions were visible above the ground; 
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their peculiar form attracted our attention, and we set to 
work to dig them out, an undertaking of no little trouble 
from the extreme wetness of the soil, the water pouring in 
almost as fast as we removed the earth. We were, however, 
rewarded for our pains by finding two colossal sitting 
figures, despoiled of their heads and arms, but robed, and 
seated on chairs, the supports of which represented the legs 
of birds with lions’ claws. The arms of each had been 
originally formed of separate blocks, fastened to the torso 
by rivets, the sockets of which were still visible: the large 
and ample folds of the drapery and the workmanship of 
the whole were very well executed. We weré unfortunately 
without any means of removing these fine remains of art, 
we could not even raise them on their feet, and from the 
position in which they lay it was difficult either to sketch 
or to measure them. The largest, however, exclusive of 
the base, which was nearly a foot in height, measured, from 
the heel to the shoulder, six feet one inch: this would give 
at least seven feet six inches to the entire figure, or nine 
feet if erect. Neither of them bore any emblem or inscrip- 
tion on them, indicating either name or purpose: they were 
probably magistrates to whom honours had been decreed by 
their countrymen, in acknowledgment of patriotic services. 
The dress, attitude, and general appearance of both were 
the same ; even the chairs on which they were seated being, 
as well as we could judge, precisely similar. 

One day during our stay at Sighajik, we landed early 
to visit the lake and marble quarries to the east of the town, 
which had been seen and partly described by Pococke* and 
Chandler.t The former is situated in a secluded and woody 
hollow, between two ridges of hills, one of which is covered 
with numerous chippings of marble, consisting of a hard 
brecciated limestone of a fine quality, of which several 
large blocks were lying in a neighbouring dell: they were 
cut .into such extraordinary shapes, representing steps, 
niches, pedestals, &c., with numerous breaks of different 

* Vol. ii. part ii. p. 44. Τ᾿ Vol. i. p. 113. 
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height and size, that, independently of their great bulk, I 
may safely say I never saw anything so remarkable. It 
is almost impossible to form a guess as to the purpose 
for which they were intended, or to what kind of build- 
ing they could have been applied. In order to give ἃ 
general notion of them, however, I should say that one or 
two sides were generally cut perpendicular, with many an- 
gular additions, to give the idea of a building with pilas- 
ters in its exterior elevation, whilst the two inner sides were 
partly cut out into a confused mass of steps and stands of 
different sizes, elevations, position, apd direction, thereby 
producing a kind of hollow pedestal for holding vases or 
other curiosities. Although they were all alike in charac- 
ter, no two blocks were cut exactly in the same form or 
manner, nor did the shape of the sides or the position of the 
steps correspond in any two. 

Several had Roman characters cut upon them, but which 
could hardly be called inscriptions, It would scem, from 
the frequent recurrence of the word LOCO with the ad- 
dition of a Roman numeral, that they were intended to 
mark the part of the building in which they were to be 
placed. Many letters had been injured by the weather- 
ing of the stone, and I had much difficulty in decipher- 
ing them.* Nos. 254 and 255 were on different parts of the 
same block, and I was almost disposed to read the first 
line of No. 254, AERARIO TPAIANT, and the second as 
designating its position in part of one of the wings. But 
what treasure-house of Trajan could they have been intended 
for? The first word might possibly have been intended 
for LAPIDARIO. If, however, the former reading is cor- 
rect, they might throw some light on the buildings used for 
this purpose by the ancients; and we might then perhaps 
explain their use by supposing that the two plainest and 
perpendicular sides represented the outer wall, or were per- 
haps intended to dovetail into each other; while the curious 
variety of steps, stands, and pedestals, on the other sides, 

* See Appendix, Nos, 253—258. 
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represented the interior, and would serve to hold the pub- 
lic treasures, as golden statues, cups, vases, and figures of 
different shapes and sizes, for which they would have becn 
admirably adapted, showing at a single glance the various 
riches of the treasure-house, arranged with taste and ele- 
gance round the walls of the apartment. But whatever they 
may have been intended for, they are extremely curious: 
the largest which I measured was 11 ft. long, 6 ft. 4 in. high, 
and 4 ft. 9 in. wide. The others were rather less gigantic; 
but still of great size, and more cubical, like that repre- 
sented in the accompanying woodcut, which was upwards 
of eight feet high. The rude materials had evidently been 
brought from the hills in the neighbourhood. 


No. 17, 


(Marble block near Sighajik.] 


A short distance to the S.E. of the lake is an insulated 
rock of considerable height, and forming a conspicuous 
object from the anchorage of Sighajik: it is of blue marble, 
the same as that used in ancient Teos; and on the north 
face it bears evident traces of having been a quarry, whence 
the Teians may have obtained the marbles which adorned 
their town. It is of the same nature as that which occurs 
in the neighbourhood of Erythra and Ephesus. 

Having spent a fortnight most agreeably in this inte- 
resting spot, it was not without regret that we at length 
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prepared to change our quarters, and this was increased 
by the conviction we all felt that much remained to be done 
in exploring the ruins, and that the discovery of many more 
inscriptions would have rewarded the toil of further excava- 
tions; but our time was limited, and a long line of coast was 
still before us, the ruins of Ephesus in the foreground, and 
the island of Rhodes in the distance, being the principal 
objects of our expedition. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Leave Sighajik—Scala Nuova—Phygela—Ephesus—Aiasaluck—Mount Prion— 
Temple of Diana—Mount Coressus— Walls of Lysimachus—Retum to Scala 
Nuova—Turks on board—Unceremoniously ejected ——Samos—Coast of Caria— 
Halicarnassus, now Boudroum—Mausoleum—Ruins—Coins. 


January 3, 1837.—The weather having at length mcdc- 
rated, we determined, after several unsuccessful attempts, 
again to put to sea, and to endeavour to reach Scala Nuova. 
The thermometer suddenly showed a great reduction of 
temperature, the gales from the S.E. had been succeeded by 
northerly winds, and the tops of the surrounding mountains 
were covered with snow for the first time this winter. Leaving 
Sighajik we passed round the promontory of Myonnesus, cele- 
brated for the naval battle fought a.c. 190, between the Ro- 
man fleet, commanded by A milius, and that of Antiochus, 
commanded by Polyxenidas.* It is a steep, bluff hill, rising 
on its southern side directly from the sea, and forming 
almost a perpendicular cliff of great height: it seems 
joined to the land by a narrow pass or causeway, agreeing 
with the graphic description given by Livy.{ Mr. Brooke 
had dismissed his pilot at Sighajik, and we had to look 
out for Scala Nuova and its anchorage by ourselves; but 
with the help of Captain Graves's chart we had no diffiulty 
in taking up a proper position. 

The town is built on a steep and rounded hill which 
overhangs the sea, and faces N. and N.W. Its appearance 
is highly picturesque, but on a nearer inspection the houses 
are poor and wretched. Part of the town is enclosed by a 
strong and massive wall, extending from N. to S. over the 
hill above mentioned. A small island called Koosh Ada 


* Livius, lib. xxxvii. c. 29, ¢ Lib. xxxvii. c. 27. 
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lies off the point, and serves to protect the roadstead, which 
is exposed to the N. and W. 

The following morning we landed, and, having engaged 
horses, started for Ephesus, where, trusting to the continu- 
ance of fine weather, during which the yacht would be safe 
off Scala Nuova, we proposed remaining three or four days. 
Leaving the city, we passed the mutilated marble figure of 
a lion built into the walls, and then quitting the seashore, 
we soon ascended a low range of hills partly cultivated, until 
we reached the hard blue marble rocks. Again descending 
by a broad and cultivated valley we saw traces of a long 
aqueduct on the hill to our right, following all the sinuo- 
sities of the broken ground: a little lower down we passed 
a wall of similar construction carried across the road, and 
apparently of Byzantine or Turkish origin. This is also 
called an aqueduct, but how far it is connected with that along 
the side of the hill we could not ascertain. A mile or two 
farther we reached the ruins of the ancient city of Phygela, 
on the rocky ground to our left, and close to where the 
road descends to the beach. Its site is covered with frag- 
ments of Roman tiles and pottery, and near the road is the 
foundation of a large marble building, apparently a tem- 
ple. Again quitting the beach, we crossed a small plain, 
with a marshy lake on our left, at the end of which a 
café marks the half way between Scala Nuova and Aiasa- 
luck. Here two roads separated, the one on the right 
leading to Aiasaluck, the other along the seashore to Co- 
lophon, Lebedus, and Teos. A bad and stony road, with 
the aqueduct still on our right, soon brought us to the 
summit of the ridge, whence we had a fine view of the sea- 
coast to the north, the mouth of the Cayster, and beyond it 
the Selinusian lake, with a narrow strip of marshy land 
between the mountains and the sea. Some ruins of an 
ancient town, discovered in this neighbourhood by Captain 
Graves, have been attributed to Ortygia, but, according to 
Pliny,* this was only another name for Ephesus. Descend- 


* Hist. Nat., 5, 31. 
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ing by a narrow valley, in a recess of which lies the village 
of Arvajia, picturesquely situated in an amphitheatre of 
wooded hills on our right, and keeping close under Mount 
Coressus, we entered the plain of Ephesus. A stream of 
clear water, the course of which indicates the line of commu- 
nication between the ancient city and the harbour, crossed 
our path; and we soon reached one of the beds of the 
Cayster. The supposed ruins of the temple of the Ephe- 
sian Diana, near the harbour, the piles of ruined edifices 
crowding the rocky sides of Mount Prion, and the line of 
Hellenic walls on the heights of Coressus, formed an assem- 
blage of highly-interesting objects as we advanced towards 
Aiasaluck, where we soon established ourselves in the café, 
and then started to visit the remains of the church of St. John 
and the mosque of Sultan Selim. 

But the ruins and antiquities of Ephesus have been so 
often described, that I need not linger long within its 
remains. Aiasaluck, which rose into notice upon the de- 
truction of the ancient city, is about a mile to the N.E. 
of Mount Prion. It is marked by a ruined castle on the 
summit of an insulated hill, by huge overturned masses 
of solid brickwork lower down, which appear to have be- 
longed to a Byzantine church or Basilica, by a portion of 
the walls of the town, and the beautiful aqueduct at the foot 
of the hill, constructed chiefly of ancient fragments and in- 
scriptions, and by the marble mosque, which it is an error 
to suppose could ever have been a Christian church. The 
edifice is of Saracenic construction, and enriched with the 
appropriate ornaments of the wild and fanciful architecture 
of the East. It is situated on the western side of the hill, 
and forms a large square, the southern half of which con- 
tains a ruined mosque built entirely of marble, and sup- 
ported by four gigantic granite pillars supposed to have 
been derived from the Temple of Diana, while the northern 
half which was left open is now choked up with trees and 
bushes. 

We spent several days exploring the neighbourhood of 
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Aiasaluck, wandering over the marble quarries of Prion, 
and visiting the theatre, the well-preserved stadium, and 
the remains of other public buildings of Ephesus: the most 
remarkable feature among these ruins are the massive struc- 
tures near the western extremity of the town, which overlook 
the swamp or marsh where was the ancient harbour. The 
general features of this building are an immense mass of 
walls, forming a central corps de logts, consisting of vast 
substructions, chambers, dark apartments, and solid walls 
extending from N. to S., and two wings nearly detached, 
which run out to the west from each extremity of the princi- 
pal edifice. Here, I think, must have stood the celebrated 
Temple of the Ephesian Diana, immediately in front of 
the port, raised upon a base thirty or forty feet high, and 
approached by a grand flight of steps, the ruins of which 
are still visible in the centre of the pile. Many parts of 
these walls, consisting of rough blocks of marble, are pierced 
with numerous small holes, as if they had been formerly 
cased with slabs of a finer marble, or even with plates of 
metal, Brick arches and other works have also been raised 
upon varions portions of the walls: but this was probably 
done by the Christians after the destruction of the temple, 
and the removal of the columns by Constantine, when a 
church was raised upon its ruins; and we know that Ephesus 
was for many years an important Christian see. The two 
wings may have served as habitations for the priests, or 
may have been in other ways connected with the worship of 
Diana. 

There are some points connected with the topography of 
Ephesus which seem to me to require examination. The 
principal of these is the position of the Temple of Diana, 
which is gencrally supposed to have been situated near the 
head of the port ; but I cannot subscribe to the opinion of 
Arundel, that all traces of it have been buried under the 
alluvium brought down by the Cayster. Why should this 
temple, raised, as we are told it was, upon lofty substructions, 
be buried, when so many others remain unburied, and the 
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soil in the vicinity is but little above the level of the sea? 
Many causes combine to confirm my belief that the massive 
ruins above described are the foundations of this temple. 
Its position near the port, and its distance from the quarries 
at the N.E. part of Mount Prion being about a mile, or 
eight stadia, confirms this opinion.* There was also a 
celebrated fountain called Hypelzus,t or Callipia,t or 
Halitea§ in the city near the port, and it is described by 
some authors as being near the temple. On the low dry 
ground to the north of the marsh or harbour, and which 
was covered with broken tiles and pottery, we found a beau- 
tiful spring flowing into the marsh close by. The head of 
this spring, which was about 200 yards distant from the 
temple, was much built over. Here may have been the 
first city founded by Androclus. and which flourished until 
the time of Lysimachus: this King extended it towards 
Mount Prion, perhaps already enclosed within the walls: 
Mount Coressus too, the lower slopes of which are covered 
with ruins, was at the same time included. 

A passage in Pausanias, describing the position of the 
tomb of Androclus, has caused much difficulty to antiqua- 
ries and geographers, who have imagined, from his account, 
that the Temple of Diana must have been without the 
Magnesian Gate.|| Now 1 think the passage in question is 
perfectly reconcilable with the present appearance of the 
ruins, and the position of the temple above given. Pau- 
sanias says, that “the sepulchre of Androclus is to be seen 
in the road which leads from the Temple of Diana to the 
Temple of Olympian Jupiter and the gates called Mag- 
netidz.”{ This road must have led along the valley be- 
tween Prion and Coressus, which extends towards Mag- 
nesia, and is crossed by the line of walls erected by Lysi- 
machus. The Magnesian Gates would also have stood in 
this valley, and must not be confounded with those which 


* Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 157. + Strabo, xiv. Ἂς. 1. 
t Pliny, Hist. Nat., 5. 31. ᾧ Pausan., lib. vii. 5. 
}| Chand]. ut supr. p. 160. 4 Pausan., vii. 2. 
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are in the direction of Aiasaluck. The Temple of Olym- 
pian Jupiter, also in the same line, may have stood in the 
space which intervenes between that of Diana and the 
theatre in the neighbourhood of the Agora, where we found 
the remains of a large temple, of the Corinthian order, 
marked by heaps of fallen columns, and fragments of 
highly-finished architraves and cornices. The columns were 
single blocks, 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter; and one, which I mea- 
sured, had been 40 feet long, without capital or base. Other 
remains of colonnades and porticoes are also visible in this 
part of the city, near the ancient Agora. 

Another interesting feature in these ruins, and which has 
not met with the notice it deserves, is the Hellenic wall of 
Lysimachus, ranging along the heights of Coressus. It 
extends for nearly a mile and three-quarters, in a S.E. and 
N.W. direction, from the heights immediately to the S. of 
the Gymnasium to the tower called the Prison of St. Paul, 
but which is, in fact, one of the towers of the ancient wall, 
closely resembling many others which occur at various in- 
tervals. The portion which connected Mount Prion with 
Mount Coressus, and in which was the Magnesian Gate, 
appears to have been immediately to the east of the Gym- 
nasium. In this direction we ascended Coressus by a steep 
and well-worn water-channel, down which trickled the only 
stream flowing from these hills into the plain, and where a 
few traces of an ancient road cut in the solid rock, and wind- 
ing up the face of the hill, were occasionally perceptible. 
After a laborious ascent over the rocks, and through tangled 
shrubs, we reached the extremity of the wall, standing high 
upon the lofty ridge; thence we followed its line, as well as 
the rough nature of the ground would admit, for nearly its 
whole length : it is defended and strengthened by numerous 
square towers of the same character, at unequal distances. 
The style, which is excellent, well finished, and of great 
strength, is chiefly pseudisodomous, although the isodo- 
mous sometimes occurs, and is far superior to that of the 
wall on Mount Prion. The square entrances to many of the 
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towers are still perfect, as well as the numerous gateways 
and posterns. Near the centre of the line, and in the 
neighbourhood of one of the towers, was a small but very 
perfect gateway, with an arch of peculiar construction, 
as represented in the accompanying woodcut, in which the 


No. 18. 


COateway ἐν ancient wolls of Ephesus, 

outer portion of the gate is much smaller than the inner, 
while the manner in which it diminishes upwards resem- 
bles that of the tombs of Agamemnon at Mycenz, and 
of Tantalus at Smyrna. In another gateway of the same 
wall I found a Greek inscription, written in characters of 
peculiar form, the letters being entirely formed of dots and 
points. It seems to be a rude representation of birds, with 
the name, probably, of the idle soldier who attempted thus 
to immortalize himeelf. 

But these are not the only walls of which traces still 
exist, or which were once thought necessary for the de- 
fence of Ephesus. As far as the limited observations I 
could make during the few days we remained here enabled 
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me to judge, there appear to have been three distinct lines 
built at different periods: First. The wall which extends 
from the theatre over the summit of Mount Prion, and from 
thence to the eastern extremity of the stadium; this ap- 
pears to be the most ancient. Secondly. That which ex- 
tends along the brow of Coressus, probably the line erected 
by Lysimachus; and thirdly, the line built by the Byzan- 
tines when the town shrunk within its former dimensions: 
considerable remains of this may still be traced at the toot 
of Mount Coressus, extending from near the theatre west- 
wards to the port and temple of Diana. This wall was 
principally of brick, and it enclosed the Agora and other 
buildings between the theatre and the temple. 

On the 8th, after copying several inscriptions, we bade 
farewell to Ephesus. On our return to Scala Nuova 
we proceeded by another road between the harbour and 
Mount Coressus, on the extreme western point of which is 
the Prison of St. Paul: the side of the hill below this tower 
is covered with arches and vaulted substructions, most of 
which seemed to have been either tombs, or intended to 
support a terrace. They were chiefly of rough stone-work, 
like the stadium, having been formerly cased with marble: 
some were of brick. 

On arriving at Scala Nuova we found our vessel besieged 
by a host of Turks, who had taken advantage of the first 
day of Bairam to visit her. They evinced many signs of 
wonder and surprise at her neatness, elegance, and com- 
fort. The following day they returned in still greater 
numbers, and at length crowded the deck to such a degree 
as to interfere with the arrangements for getting under 
weigh. Our captain was obliged to refuse admittance to 
any more; but they were as pertinacious in intruding 
themselves upon us as I had ever found them in the 
interior of the continent, and nothing but main force could 
keep them within bounds ;—refused at the gangways, they 
climbed up into the chains, and endeavoured to get on 
board on all sides. In the afternoon of the 9th, having 

* See Appendix, Nus. 254 —274.7 : 
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procured an intelligent, picturesque-looking old Greek pilot 
to take us down the coast as far as Rhodes, we sailed for 
the Boghaz, between Samos and the main, where we an- 
chored, in the course of a few hours, in a snug bay; the 
pilot, according to the usual practice of Greek sailing, 
not aware of the difference between a yacht and a heavy 
Greek merchant-vessel, lettmg go the anchor without any 
preparatory shortening of sail. 

January 10th.— We got under weigh at daybreak, the 
wind still N.N.E., and narrowly escaped driving on the rocks, 
in consequence of the man at the helm not understanding 
the pilot’s language. The scenery in the straits was highly 
picturesque, but we had passed them before the sun rose ; 
then every spot of Mount Mycale was lighted up, and 
the rugged points and pinnacles of Mount Titanus were 
displayed. As we dropped down the coast the Temple 
of Apollo Didymzus at Branchide came in view, and 
with a glass we could plainly distinguish two columns 
crossed by their architrave. As we advanced through an 
amphitheatre of islands, and along the mountainous coast, 
the high and interesting peaks of Mount Patmos were just 
visible above the horizon. After passing the mouth of the 
Bargylian Gulf, and the headland of Caryanda, between 
the rocky coast of Myndus and the island of Calymna, the 
navigation became more intricate in consequence of the 
numerous steep and barren rocks, which rise almost per- 
pendicularly above the water's edge, with deep water close 
round them. They appeared to consist entirely of red 
trachyte, and belong to the same formation as the greater 
part of the promontory between Myndus and Halicarnassus. 
Having kept well away from such dangerous neighbours, 
we again steered east, passing between the low island of Cos, 
and three capes on the mainland, which are laid down by 
Captain Beaufort as Zephyrium, Astypalea, and Tecme- 
rium. Near the latter cape was a long line of windinills on 
the heights, beyond which we entered the Gulf of Cos, or 
Sinus Ceramicus, now called the Gulf of Boudroum. Here 
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we passed under a lofty conical hill, rising with an uniform 
slope from the water's edge to the height of nearly a thousand 
feet. It is called Chifoot Kaléh, or Jew’s Castle, and may 
represent the ancient Tecmera, at one time used as a prison 
by the kings of Caria. From hence we were able to lay up 
to the castle of Boudroum, the north wind blowing fresh 
off the land. Two rocky islands with deep water all round 
were directly in our course, besides another much more 
dangerous, of which only the point appeared above the 
surface of the water. It was impossible to get within the 
mole with this wind, but we anchored in smooth water off 
the castle. The picturesque appearance of the surrounding 
scenery from the sea is very striking, the ground is highly 
cultivated, and distributed into numerous gardens in which 
palm-trees flourish luxuriantly, indicating the existence of 
an almost tropical climate. The town, which runs in a nar- 
row band along the shore, extends to the east and west of 
the castle, and the remains of the ancient theatre are visible 
above the Governor's konak. 

The modern town of Boudroum represents the ancient 
Halicarnassus, the birthplace of Herodotus, celebrated for 
the monument erected in honour of King Mausolus by his 
widow Artemisia, and considered one of the seven wonders 
of the world.* It has been supposed that the beautiful 
bas-reliefs, which are still to be seen in the walls of the 
castle, built during the middle ages; and which still defends 
the town and port, are portions of those which, according 
to Herodotus and other ancient writers, once adorned this 
monument. 

January 11th.—We landed early this morning full of | 
anxious hopes, and desirous of seeing the interior of the 
fortress. I consequently took my firmahn ashore, in hopes 
that the royal signature, and the permission which it gave 
to see all the forts in the kingdom, would have its full effect 
upon the Agha. Passing between the ruined piers form- 
ing the narrow entrance of the harbour, we landed on the 

* Plin., H. N., lib. xxxvi.5. Vitruv., lib. ii. c. 8, 
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sandy isthmus which connects the castle with the town. 
Here we observed some sculptured circular pedestals or 
stelz, adorned with festoons of grapes and vine-leaves, 
rams’ heads, and cornucopiz. ‘Two of them supported 
the low piers of a modern aqueduct which supplied the 
fountains of a mosque near the castle; others served in the 
same way to keep up the wooden props in the bazaar. 
The Greek quarter, extending to the east of the castle, is 
very small, while the Turkish, to the west, covers a large 
tract of ground, every house being inhabited, and surrounded 
by a garden full of fruit and other trees, amongst which the 
orange-trees, laden with their ripe and golden produce, and 
the lofty palms, were most conspicuous: their effect was much 
increased by the warm sun and bright blue sky, and a pic- 
turesque amphitheatre of hills rising behind the town. On 
arriving at the Agha's konak, he could not see us, being 
busy sending off troops to his Pacha, but he sent a chavasse 
to accompany us about the ruins. 

Half a mile to the N.E. of the castle, and behind the 
Greek town, we found a large sarcophagus with an ob- 
literated inscription lying in a cornfield, and near it the 
ruins of a beautiful Doric temple or portico, of which a 
colonnade 140 feet in length was still in situ. Six columns, 
with their architrave, triglyphs, and cornice quite perfect, 
were still standing, but buried to within six feet of their 
capitals. They might be called fluted, although not strictly 
so, the spaces between the sharp edges or angles not being 
channelled out, but left flat. The circumference of the 
columns is six feet six inches immediately below the capital, 
with an intercolumniation of five feet six inches. Triglyphs 
are introduced in the entablature over each column, besides 
two more over each intercolumniation : above the triglyphs a 
lion’s head is rudely sculptured over each column.” A little to 
the east of these ruins were other fragments of columns of the 
same form and style, built into a modern wall, but covered 
with Greek inscriptions of a peculiar character. The words 

* See Choisenl Gouffier, Voyage Pittoresque. Ionian Antiquit. 
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are written down the flat channellings of the column, the let- 
ters varying much in size, being under one another. Some 
are four or five inches high and deeply cut, others hardly an 
inch high, and little more than scratched. In some cases they 
have the character of Palimpsests, the large letters being 
cut over, and almost obliterating the smaller ones. Some- 
times the large and small letters are to be taken together, 
forming part of the same word, the larger being written 
singly, while two or three of the smaller are placed together 
on the same line. The style of the letters also is peculiar, 
and the ends of the strokes are ornamented in an unusual 
manner.* 

Almost immediately behind the Doric columns above- 
mentioned is a remarkable terrace or platform commanding 
a view. of the harbour and neighbouring islands: it is sup- 
ported by solid walls of. Hellenic masonry, three sides of 
which we could distinctly trace ; one of these sides seemed to 
be about a hundred feet in length. In the centre of the 
platform the ground, which is slightly raised, is strewed 
with small blocks and fragments of white marble: at first 
we looked upon it as one of the towers, or a portion of the 
city walls, but it is within their line, and may very probably 
have been the substruction of the Mausoleum. Pliny states 
that the whole circumference of this monument was 411 feet, 
and that it was not a perfect square. 

Leaving this spot we ascended a hill to the N.W., behind 
the Agha’s konak, to examine the theatre, the cavea of 
which: is in good preservation, many of the seats, laid upon 
the bare tuff, being still in sttu, but the scena and prosce- 
nium have been removed. According to Colonel Leake’s 
definition,+ it must have been built during the time of the 
Romans, as the wings of the cavea are parallel with the 
proscenium instead of diverging from the centre; and it did 
not appear to be more than a semicircle. The wall of the 
diazoma is quite perfect, and two feet high: there are 
twenty rows of seats below and fifteen above it, but the 

* See Appendix, No. 275—278. { Tour in Asia Minor, p. 323. 
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upper portion only is divided by flights of steps into 
eighteen or nineteen cunci. In the hill above the theatre 
many tombs are excavated in the soft rock, some of which 
are narrow chambers extending lengthwise into the hill, 
while others, intended perhaps for family vaults, are large 
apartments containing fourteen or fifteen niches two or three 
feet wide, formerly closed by marble slabs, the grooves into 
which they fitted being still visible. On the summit of the 
hill, over which we traced the old Hellenic wall, are the 
remains of a massive tower in the same style, thirty feet 
square, and commanding an extensive view over the Sinus 
Ceramicus and to the island of Cos. 

Near the Agha's konak we copied a few imperfect in- 
scriptions,* and saw many blocks of marble, and broken 
columns built into the walls of the houses. Unfortunately 
we had neither interpreter nor tatar with us, and the Agha, 
although he looked at the firmahn, did not appear able 
to read it. He refused to allow us to see the castle, but 
added that we might go about wherever else we pleased. 
With regard to the castle, indeed, he said he had nothing 
‘to do with it; that there was a commandant, to whom we 
must apply for leave. This officer, however, was not to be 
found, and we much doubted his individuality apart from the 
Agha. The utmost we could obtain was leave to row round 
the fort in our boat without being molested: consequently 
in returning to the ship we stopped some time under the 
bastion copying the bas-reliefs in the outer wall, represent- 
ing combats on foot and on horseback, and executed with 
all the vigour and beauty of the frieze of the Parthenon. 
We here saw thrce picces, about four feet square, and a. 
fourth within the ditch; others had been seen by former 
travellers, and eleven of these were published by Dalton 
in 1752, but without doing justice to the originals as works 
of art.t Besides these bas-reliefs, many shields of a later 
date, with armorial bearings, have been built into the wall, 

* See Appendix, Nos. 280—283. 
¢ See Collection of Drawings, &c., by R. Dalton, 1752. 
VOL. Il. D 
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as well as numerous columns of various dimensions. Within 
the ditch we saw a large. headless statue of white marble, 
apparently in imperial robes, standing in a niche. 

January 12.—We again landed this morning, and, having 
revisited the Doric colonnade and the basement of the Mau- 
soleum, proceeded to explore the line of the ancient walls 
up to the Acropolis. Commencing immediately to the north 
of the supposed Mausoleum, we came upon a fine specimen 
of Cyclopian construction in the oldest style. The wall 
was built of enormous blocks, piled rather than fitted upon 
each other, of blue marble, instead of the red trachyte, of 
which the Hellenic walls seen yesterday were constructed. 
We followed it for nearly a mile up the hill, along the edge 
of a deep ravine, or natural ditch on the west or outer 
side, and passing a few rude towcrs and one gateway. 
As we ascended, the wall diminished from a thickness of 
eight feet to about four, and as the stones were more schis- 
tose, and split into flags, it had acquired an appearance of 
greater horizontality. Following the edge of the ravine, the 
wall, on reaching the summit of the hill, turns suddenly to 
the east, and presently descends again towards the S.E. or 
S.S.E., leaving only a narrow space at the summit enclosed 
between the two walls, where, amidst the thick bushes and 
underwood, were many remains of houses and other build- 
ings. This elevated spot was probably the Acropolis Sal- | 
macis, to which the inhabitants and a part of the garrison, 
under Memnon, retired when the town was set on fire by 
Alexander, while the rest retreated to the island of Arcon- 
nesus, now called Orak Ada.* From this point we followed 
the line of wall over the brow of the hill and over several 
rocky eminences: these had contributed to strengthen the 
natural position of the place, which appeared almost im- 
pregnable to Alexander.t There are also several square 
towers near the summit, probably the part of the wall 
alluded to by Arrian, as τὴν ἄκραν τὴν πρὸς ΜΜύλασσα μάλιστα 
τετραμμένην. 

* Αὐτίδῃ, lib. i. ο. 28, { Ibid., c. 20. 
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Descending by the eastern wall, we traced its course down 
the hill until we lost it amongst the gardens and houses 
behind the Greek quarter, where the courses of stone had 
become rather more horizontal. Just above the town, 
near the wall, was a small pool or fountain, shaded with 
trees and bushes, the overflowing water of which ran off 
in a small stream. This may perhaps be the fountain of 
Salmacis, mentioned by Strabo* and Vitruvius,t and more 
particularly alluded to in Ovid’s Metamorphoses,} unless, 
indeed, this name was given to another small stream on the 
other side of the town. Vitruvius says that it was near the 
temple of Venus and Mercury, on the right wing of the city. 

Before going on board I obtained several parcels of coins, 
most of them Byzantine. There were, however, several 
smali autonomous coins of Halicarnassus, with AAIKAP, 
and a trident or tripod in the centre, on one side, and a 
head of Jupiter bearded on the other. Amongst those 
called imperial was one bearing the head of Herodotus, 
with the legend of HPOAOTOC AAIKAPNACCEON. 
R.—The laureated head of Antoninus Pius.§ I also ob- 
tained a few coins of the neighbouring cities of Myndus 
and Mylata. 

Some writers have supposed that the castle close to 
the sea-shore, (which is of considerable strength, and ex- 
hibits much skill in its construction, having been built by 
the Genoese or by the Knights of Rhodes,) stands upon the 
site of the Mausoleum. But it is very improbable that 
Artemisia should have erected it where it could be so easily 
destroyed; and I think I have pointed out another spot 
more in accordance with our information on the subject. 

The few details which we have respecting the early history 
of Halicarnassus have been collected by Dr. Cramer.|| This 


* Strabo, xiv. c. 2, p. 656. 

t Vitruv., lib. ii. c. 8. 

2 Ovid, Met., iv. 11. 

§ A similar coin, published by Visconti, from an impression in sulphur, bears 
also the head of Antoninus. Iconogr. Grecque, vol. iii. i. 27. a Milan Ed. 1823. 

|| Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 177. 
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city belonged originally to the Dorian Hexapolis, or League 
of Six Cities, until it was expelled by the other five, in con- 
sequence of theconduct of Agasicles, one of its citizens, who, 
instead of dedicating to the god the tripod which he had won 
at the games of the Triopian Apollo, carried it to his own 
house.* Deprived of its federal support, Halicarnassus soon 
fell a prey to tyrants, and Lygdamis became king of the sur- 
rounding country. After some generations it was subjected 
to kings of Carian extraction, the first of whom, Hecatom- 
nus, was the father of Mausolus, who married his sister Ar- 
temisia ; his brother Hidrieus also marrying another sister, 
Ada. Alexander, in his career of conquest, laid siege to 
the city, and, having taken possession of it, razed it to the 
ground. Under the Romans it is occasionally mentioned, 
as by Livy 7 and Cicero,+ and its coins are met with as late 
as the reign of Gordian: its name frequently occurs in the 
ecclesiastical notices, and in the history of the councils.§ 


* Herod., lib. i. c, 144. ¢ Livius, 33—20. Ib. xxxvii. 10, 16. 
1 Cicero, Ep. ad Q. Frat.,i. 8. Ib.,i.19. Tacitus, Ann., iv. 55. 
§ Geogr. Sacr., p. 246. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Leave Boudroum—Put into Bitéh Bay—Chifoot Kaléh—Sail for Cape Crio— 
Caidos—Ruins— Walls of ancieut Towns—Inscriptions—Tombs— Worship of 
Apolla—Syme— Rhodes. 


Fripay, January 13—We got under weigh early this 
morning, and stood across the gulf for Cape Crio and Cni- 
dus; but were compelled by a heavy gale of wind to put 
back into Bitéh Bay, five miles to the S.W. of Boudroum. 
Here we were sheltered from the S8.W. gale, and in the 
afternoon I found Mr. D. Dundas on board a Greek schooner, 
on his way from Rhodes to Syra, having also put in the 
night before from stress of weather. Pent up as he was in 
a wretched cabin, his satisfaction at meeting with his coun- 
trymen in such a spot must have suffered from a comparison 
of our comfortable yacht with his own limited accommoda- 
tions. In point of provision, however, we were not better 
off than he was, as our stores were failing fast, and we were 
obliged to trust to what we could pick up along the coast. 
Here we had procured a lean cow, but before reaching 
Rhodes both wine and spirits were consumed, and the men 
good-humouredly observed that they were qualified to take 
the teetotalers’ pledge. 

Saturday, Jannary 14.—We pulled across the bay, three 
or four miles to the S.W., and, landing on a projecting pro- 
montory, walked along the coast to the foot of the hill of 
Chifoot Kaléh. On the beach were numerous rounded 
masses or pebbles of pumice-stone, some of them nine inches 
in diameter. A large portion of the coast consisted of tra- 
chyte and trachytic conglomerate with peperite, but I did 
not see from what formation the pumice-stone was derived.* 

* It has been suggested to me that it may be the produce of Etna, wafted by 


the S.W. winds; but, never having found it on any other part of the coast, I am 
inclined to give it a more lucal origin. 
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In our walk over the hills we fell in with some shepherds 
who had just killed a gigantic porcupine : his quills were 
very large and strong, and we collected many of them: these 
animals are said to be very abundant on some parts of the 
coast. 

The hill of Chifoot Kaléh is extremely steep, rising at 
an angle of 30° or 40° directly from the sea, and consisting 
of a reddish felspathic trachyte. Its narrow summit is 
crowned with the ruins of a small castle, built by the Turks 
or by the Knights of Rhodes, and measuring twenty-five 
paces by fifteen. Two walls of similar construction encircle 
the hill lower down, wherever the rocky nature of the 
ground was not such as to render an approach impossible. 
We descended to the valley on the west, over the pre- 
cipitous face of the rock, letting ourselves down by hanging 
from the roots.and branches of trees, and by a path which 
we should have found it impossible to ascend. In the val- 
ley we found many ruins, marking the site of a town or 
village, but nvt a human being to tell their name. On the 
wooded banks of a small stream flowing south we found 
plenty of woodcocks: this delayed us until near dark, 
when, as we had dismissed our boat, we had a walk of six 
miles over mountains and bogs and along the seashore, 
through a wild and unknown country, where we met with 
one or two awkward adventures. The late heavy rains had 
swollen all the streams, and we had a large plain to cross, 
through which flowed a large and rapid river: on reach- 
ing its banks we found it too deep to ford, and with 
our guns it was impossible to swim across. After dis- 
cussing many plans, and even thinking of following its 
banks towards the mountains in hopes of finding a bridge, 
we determined to try to wade across its mouth, by walking 
out to sea, in the hopes, on this tideless coast, of finding a 
bar on which we might be able to get round. In this attempt 
we succeeded, following each other at regular distanccs, 
our Captain leading the way along a bar with only three 
feet of water on it. It was a wild scene—the night dark and 
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gloomy, a howling wind from seaward, heavy breakers roll- 
ing on the shore, and the moon only shining out at intervals. 
By keeping along the bold and rugged coast, and making 
signals for our boat, we at length reached the vessel. 

We were detained in Bitéh Bay several days, partly by 
bad weather, and partly in order to obtain provisions, 
being told that at Cnidus we should get nothing. On 
Tuesday the 17th, we stood across the Ceramicus Sinus, 
and in approaching Cape Crio admired the bold and pic- 
turesque features of the Carian coast. The principal har- 
bour of Cnidus is to the south, and being almost becalmed 
after gettmg round the cape, we had some difficulty in 
entering it, protected as it still is by the two ancient piers of 
the Cnidians. In our anxiety to avoid some sunken rocks 
at the end of the eastern pier, we touched a stone which had 
rolled away from that on the other side, but without domg 
any damage. The proper direction for entering the harbour 
is to keep rather nearer the west than the east pier, for ten 
yards from the end of the former there is very deep water. 

When the vessel was safely moored inside, we landed 
on the site of Cnidus, where the ground is covered with 
ruins in every direction, particularly on the N.E. side of 
the harbour. To the S.W. are the remains of an ancient 
quay, supported by Cyclopian walls, and in some places 
cut out of the steep limestone rocks, which rise abruptly 
from the water's edge. Strabo* has most accurately de- 
scribed the appearance of the place and its two harbours, Ὁ 
separated by a narrow bank of sand, which connects what 
he calls the νῆσος ἑπταστάδιος with the continent. The town 
being built partly on the main, and partly on this peninsula, 
became as it were a double city. 

The researches of Captain Beaufort ¢ and the publications 
of the Dilettanti Society + have already made the world 
acquainted with most of the treasures of ancient architec- 
ture still visible in and near these ruins.§ We spent several 


4 Strabo, lib. xiv. c. 2. + Caramania, p. 81. 
1 Ionian Antiq., vol. iii. p. 1. ᾧ Leake's Asia Minor, p. 226. 
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days exploring the neighbourhood, the site of the city, and 
the numerous tombs which we unexpectedly came upon at 
the distance of a mile from the eastern gate, some of which 
are represented in the accompanying view. Nor did I neg- 
lect to trace as far as possible the whole extent of the city 
walls. These have always appeared to me to convey the 
most correct idea of the power, strength, magnificence, and 
wealth of the communities by whom they were raised. They 
speak home to the daily necessities of life, and bring to mind 
the restlessness of human nature, and that universal dispo- 
sition of the strong to triumph over the weak, which com- 
pelled the peaccable inhabitants of towns to call in the 
assistance of walls and towers. Undoubtedly the view of a 
temple even in ruins is more attractive to the imagination ; 
but connected as it is with the worship of fabujous or imagi- ~ 
nary divinities, it appears to partake, in some degree, of the 
false basis on which they rest, and thus to withdraw the mind 
from the realities of life and the associations of history. 
The walls of Cnidus are very perfect, and may be traced 
throughout their whole extent to the east of the harbour. 
The city is enclosed by two walls, one running east and 
west, the other almost north and south, and united at the 
summit of the hill to the N.E. of the town. The former is 
partly Cyclopian and partly pseudisodomous, but the style 
improves as it ascends. From this point, where the two 
are connected by a dilapidated cross wall, they stretch 
away in nearly parallel lines at no great distance from 
each other, until-they reach the highest point of the hill, 
where are the remains of several towers and other defences 
protecting the summit. Here they separate again, trend- 
ing down to the east, so as to enclose a considerable 
shoulder of the hill. The northern part of the wall is 
very perfect, and contains two or three towers in a great 
state of preservation: it is also the best constructed, being 
probably of a later date, and purely isodomous. In a few 
places breaches in the wall had been repaired, equally in 
the isodomous style, but with blocks of a larger size, and of 
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a white marble. The walls onthe peninsula are also well 
preserved, containing a round tower of great beauty at the 
extremity, near the northern harbour. 

Although the remains within the walls are highly inte- 
resting, we found no traces of public buildings or temples 
to indicate its former splendour. With the exception of 
the two theatres, both in a ruined condition, a long Doric 
stoa or portico, the basement of a large building, perhaps 
a temple, and the extensive vaulted substruction of another 
large building apparently of a more modern date, the re- 
mains consisted chiefly of lines of streets and private dwell- 
ings, steps leading from one terrace to another on the side 
of the hill, and circular or pear-shaped cisterns in the 
ground, covered within by a coat of cement. These were 
probably reservoirs for containing water: one scems to have 
been attached to almost every house, and indeed they appear 
to have been the only means by which water was obtained, 
for there is neither stream nor fountain anywhere near. 

Amongst the ruins of the town and neighbouring tombs we 
found numerous inscriptions :* many of them, particularly 
those on sepulchral monuments, are written in the Doric 
dialect. AAMO2 instead of ΔΗΜΟΣ is οὗ constant occur- 
rence, as well as ΤΑ͂Σ MATPO®S for ΤΗΣ MHTPOS. 
No. 287 is interesting from its being dedicated to Apollo 
Carneus. We learn from Pausanias + and other writers + 
that this was one of the names under which Apollo was 
worshipped, first by the Lacedemonians, and afterwards by 
the Dorienses, amongst whom are mentioned the Sicyoni- 
ans, who through Hercules had become Dorians, and who 
possessed a temple dedicated to Apollo Carneus.§ Pau- 
sanias also states, that the veneration which the Dorienses 
paid to Apollo Carneus arose from Carnus of Acarnania 
having acquired the art of divination from Apollo: he adds, 
that when Hippotus slew Carnus, Apollo made the Dorian 
camp feel the effects of his anger. Cnidus was founded 


* See Appendix, Nos. 284—296. ¢ Lac,, lib. iii. ο. 13. 
: Potter, Autiq. of Greece, vol. i. p. 468. ᾧ Paus., Cor., lib. ii. ο. 10. 
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by a Lacedemonian colony, by whom the worship of Apollo 
Carneus was probably introduced. This inscription is also 
interesting as alluding to an Artemidorus, son of Theopom- 
pus, or a Theopompus, son of Artemidorus, for the final 
letters are not very clear. There was, however, an Artemi- 
dorus of Cnidus, son of the historian Theopompus, who had 
a school at Rome, and who, as well as his father, was the friend 
of Julius Czesar: he wrote the account of the meditated 
conspiracy, and presented it to the dictator as he was going 
to the Senate.* It is also worthy of notice that the name 
of Theopompus or of his son should be Caius Julius; and 
that the monument was erected by Marcus Apollonius, 
probably Apollonius of Alabanda, a city of Caria, who had 
established a school of rhetoric at Rhodes and Rome, and at 
the latter place numbered Julius Cesar and Cicero amongst 
his pupils. Thus we have the names of several of the 
friends of Julius Czsar brought together in this short in- 
scription. ‘The use of the word MAAPKO® for MAPKOZ 
is rather singular, and is probably a Dorism. 

But the most interesting remains at Cnidus are the nu- 
merous tombs, almost all Cyclopian, at a distance of about 
a mile or more from the eastern gate: some of these are 
buildings of considerable extent. They are generally built 
against the side of a sloping hill, and therefore consist 
of only three walls, which, in front and at the two sides, 
support an elevated terrace: the tombs when perfect are 
always completed by heavy coping-stones. Sometimes they 
are raised considerably higher than the ground within, so as 
to enclose a square space, entered by a doorway in the massive 
walls. When two occur near together, a narrow passage is left 
between them. At first I mistook them for dwelling-houses, 
or villas, until I found sepulchral inscriptions belonging to 
them. They are of all sizes; one of the largest is a square 
of 120 feet, with walls of beautiful polygonal construction, 
and a regular coping of flat slabs: within this space are 
two or three small buildings, apparently tombs, having 

* Plut. in Cas. Strabo, lib. xiv. ἐς. 2. 
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once supported large triangular columns, formed of several 
blocks riveted and fastened together, but since overthrown. 
In some places we observed traces of the old road carried 
along a terrace supported by a wall of Cyclopian work, 
wherever the slope of the hill rendered it necessary. 

We spent several days endeavouring to open some of 
these curious edifices, either by getting out a stone in front, 
or by digging down through the roof from the terrace 
above; but all we entered had been previously plundered. 
In some few cases the front wall is built in horizontal 
courses, but the polygonal blocks are most frequent; there 
is also great variety in their interior arrangement: this 
consists either of arched vaults or narrow passages covered 
with flat stones; these latter are probably the most ancient : 
the vaults are either formed of large Cyclopian blocks, or 
of small stones firmly cemented together. A cippus or 
stele, with an inscription, appears to have been placed 
upon the terrace, and perhaps served to conceal the entrance 
into the vaults beneath, which in some cases must have bcen 
entered through the roof. We found several of these cippi 
lying about: they are generally circular, and ornamented 
either with festoons and the caput bovis, or with a serpent 
entwined round them twice. The inscription is placed 
either round the circular part of the stone or on the flat 
base or pedestal on which it stands, for we found instances 
of both. 

The existence of Cyclopian masonry thus intimately con- 
nected with regular arches, seems to prove that the poly- 
gonal style must have been in use at a much later period 
than is usually believed. The mere circumstance, therefore, 
of finding it cannot always be considered as forming prima 
facic evidence of the great antiquity of a building. One 
of the inscriptions found amongst these Cyclopian tombs is 
at once evidence of the Doric dialect, and of the tombs hav- 
ing been erected subsequently to the Roman conquest, for 
it contains the words TAS MATPOS ZEKOYNAAYZ. 

The arched vaults or passages are sometimes parallel to, 
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and sometimes at right angles with, the front wall, the 
whole space being divided into two chambers with a small 
square-topped low passage between them, or on each side, 
to contain the bodies. It is, however, uncertain how they 
were entered, for great pains seem to have been taken to 
conceal the entrance. In some cases it was probably through 
a small aperture in the vaulted roof, in others I think it 
was effected by removing a stone known only to a chosen 
few, to which purpose, owing to its great irregularity, the 
polygonal structure was well adapted. In one case we found 
such a stone, which had been removed, leaving an opening 
into a long and narrow passage. Such, perhaps, was the 
foundation of the story of the architect * who, in build- 
ing a treasury for Rhamsinites, contrived that a stone in 
the outer wall could be removed and replaced without its 
being perceived. I sct to work to sce whether I could not 
find one so placed in one of the walls, that it might be 
removed without interfering with those above; and hav- 
ing discovered what appeared to be a similar instance, we 
removed the stone with some difficulty, and found an en- 
trance into a small passage, but the tomb had been already 
opened by breaking through the roof. After penetrating 
some way, the end of the passage was blocked up bya 
large stone so fixed that we could not move it, and there- 
fore determined to dig down behind it from the terrace 
above, hoping to light upon another chamber; but we 
were disappointed, and after going down five or six feet 
we found nothing but solid rubbish. In some cases the 
vaults were plaistered or stuccoed over inside, in others 
the stones were left exposed; some had no vault or arch 
at all, but like the one above described consisted merely of 
a narrow passage with a flat roof, barely large enough for 
a man to crawl in. 

Besides the veneration paid at Cnidus to Apollo, both as 
Triopian ¢ and Carneus, ¢ this city was more peculiarly cele- 


* Herod., lib. ii. ο. 121. ¢ Herodotus, lib. i. c. 144. 
$ See Appendix, No. 287, 
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brated for the worship of Venus, and for the beautiful sta- 
tue of that goddess by Praxiteles, the sight of which, accord- 
ing to Pliny, would well repay the trouble of a journey from 
Rome.* Praxiteles had made two statues of this goddess, 
oe veiled, the other naked ; and the Coans, who had the op- 
tion of the two, preferred the former, both being valued at 
the same price. The naked one was purchased by the Cni- 
dians. After it had been in their possession nearly 300 
years, Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, proposed to purchase 
it, offering to take upon himself the whole public debt of 
the Cnidians. But they declined the offer, preferring, as 
Pliny says, to submit to any inconvenience rather than to 
lose the chief glory of their city. From the life of Apollo- 
nius by Philostratus ¢ we learn that it stil] enjoyed the same 
reputation in his time. But for a further account of this 
master-piece of ancient art, which was finally destroyed by 
fire, a.D. 475, when the great palace of Lausus in Constan- 
tinople was burnt to the ground, and of the temple of the 
goddess, I must refer to the works of the Society of Dilet- 
tanti,t in which all the known particulars respecting the 
early history and foundation of Cnidus have been brought 
together. 

Tuesday, January 24.—After spending a week amongst 
the ruins, we took advantage of a fair breeze to get out 
of the harbour, with the intention of visiting the island 
and gulf of Syme, and of endeavouring to ascertain the 
narrow isthmus which connected the Triopian promon- 
tory with the mainland of Caria, and which was alluded 
to in the oracle given to the Cnidians by the Pythian 
priestess, when they consulted the god as to the propriety 
of fortifying- the narrow neck of land, in order to protect 
their territory against the invasion of the Persians under 
Harpagus. In consequence of the oracle, which said— 

᾿Ισϑμὸν δε μὴ συργοῦτι, μήδ᾽ ὀρύσσεσι, 
Ζεὺς γάρ κ᾽ ἴϑηκε νῆσον, ἴ, x’ ἰβούλεςο" 
they desisted from their enterprise, and surrendered to the 


4 Plin., N. H., 34. 4. Ἧ Philos., Apol. Vit., lib, vi. 40. 
{ Antiquit. of Ionia, part iii. p. 14. 
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Persian general.* In beatmg to windward to-day we had 
remarkcd that to the north of the island of Syme the shore 
Tan in very considerably to a deep bay, where the land was 
so low as to give the promontory the appearance of an island. 
This low ground was at a distance of sixteen or eighteen 
miles from Cape Crio, and we felt confident that we should 
here find the narrow rocky isthmus only five stadia across. 
It will be seen in the sequel that we were unable to reach 
the spot. The wind, still contrary, freshened during the 
day, which prevented our reaching Syme before dark; and 
as the pilot objected to taking us into the harbour during 
the night, we determined to bear away for Rhodes, and to 
visit Syme on our return. 

January 25.—When morning dawned we were still off 
the southern point of Syme, with the island of Rhodes 
stretching away over our starboard bow; a remarkable 
flat table-land was conspicuous near the shore, on which 
were said to be ruins. These, we afterwards learnt, were 
' by the natives called Paleo Rhodos, or ancient Rhodes. 
Leaving Syme we passed the headland of Cynos Sema, and 
farther to the east we distinguished some Cyclopian walls 
on the sea-shore, said to mark the ruins of the ancient 
Loryma. Continuing near the coast we passed the little 
harbour of Aplotheki and the island of Elzus before it: 
according to our pilot’s information, the harbour of Porto 
Cavaliere was still farther to the east. The whole line 
of coast is extremely rugged, and the outline of the moun- 
tains is varied and picturesque, but the country has a bleak 
and barren look. High snow-capped mountains to the east 
were seen rising above Macri. On the other hand, the 
scenery of Rhodes in those parts of the island which we 
were approaching seemed to be very rich, and the hills well- 
wooded, and interspersed with many ridges, and table-lands. 
Along the coast we observed several villages and plains 
stretching down to the seaside. 

After rounding the most northern point of the island, on 
which were numerous windmills, and as we approached the 

* Herod., lib. i. ς. 174, Cramer, Asia Minor, ii. 185. 
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town and harbour facing the N.N.E., we had some difficulty 
in deciding into which of the two ports to enter, not from a 
desire to know which was the best, but which was the least 
bad. The first and most westerly of the two is very small, 
and is as it were divided into two by a ruined pier, which 
renders the inner one snug and protected against every 
wind, whilst even a small vessel can scarcely swing in 
the outer one. The passage from one to the other is 
extremely narrow, and between two broken rocky pier- 
heads, the fallen debris of which have still further im- 
peded the passage, through which we were doubtful 
whether there was room for the vessel to pass. We 
accordingly lay to, and off and on, while we sent in a boat 
to sound, which reported sufficient water, in consequence of 
which we entered the outer harbour, where we dropped our 
anchor with the intention of warping into the inner basin. 
However, on further examination, it was discovered that 
although there was water enough in the passage, yet in 
front of the entrance, in consequence of fallen blocks, there 
was only nine or ten feet water, besides a narrow tortuous 
channel between the broken blocks which had fallen from 
the pier. The “Royalist” was therefore obliged to put 
to sea again, and while we visited the consul and peram- 
bulated the town, she worked round into the eastern har- 
bour: this, however, proved also to be small, crowded, and 
shallow, and much exposed to the N. and N.E. To avoid 
this inconvenience Mr. Brooke sent his vessel to Marmorice, 
and we engaged a week’s lodging on shore. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Town of Rhodes—Architecture of the Knighte—Barbary Pilgrims—Excursion to 
the Interior of the Is]laud— Archangelo— Malona—Lindo, anc. Lindus— Acropolis 
—Ruivs of Camiro, anc. Camirus—Hellenic Walls—Malona—Apollona— 
Embona—Mount Atairo, anc, Mons Atabyrius—Temple of Jupiter—Kalamata 
—Palxo Rodos—Return to Rhodes—Site of the Colossus. 


THERE are few islands which have occupied so much space 
in the page of history, or whose present state is calculated 
to excite such interest as Rhodes. Its earliest origin is 
veiled in the obscurity of fable, but it was soon distin- 
guished for its progress in maritime affairs, and in the 
schools of rhetoric and philosophy; while at a later period 
it long remained the barrier between the civilization of 
Europe, and the increasing preponderance of the Turks. 
The fertility of its soil was no less the subject of praise 
than the salubrity of its climate, combining the warmth of 
a tropical region with the genial temperature of a more 
northern zone. Under these circumstances it is not surpriz- 
ing that the traveller should hail his arrival in this Island 
of the Blest, as the fulfilment of a long-cherished hope or 
of a promise long delayed. Such were the feelings with 
which I landed on the shores of Rhodes; and high as my 
expectations had been raised, they were not disappointed. 
Landing in the western harbour, we proceeded along 
a narrow path outside the walls, and through the outer 
fortifications near the lofty Arab tower, until we reached 
the eastern port. Here was a spacious quay beneath the 
feudal walls, lined with capacious cafés for the Turks, and 
taverns for the less sober Greeks. At its southern end we 
passed through the massive gates, and between two imposing 
towers into the town, where Turks and Jews alone are per- 
mitted to reside. Greeks and Franks are allowed to enter 
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during the day either for curiosity.or business; but woe 
betide the unhappy Christian who should be discovered to 
have passed the night within the walls. Here we at once 
found ourselves walking amidst the ancient habitations of 
the knights of Rhodes, which produced the effect of having 
been suddenly transported into a former age, rather than into 
a different place. Many of the houses were in ruins ; some 
were inhabited by Turks; but all presented the same ex- 
terior that they did three or four hundred years ago. Built 
in the peculiar architecture of the feudal times, a strange 
combination of the contrary qualities of the gay and the som- 
bre—massive, yet not devoid of elegance, and constructed 
entirely of stone, they have equally resisted the corroding 
influence of time, and the mischievous effects of Turkish 
violence and ignorance: the escutcheons and coats of arms 
of the knights likewise, of different countries, several some- 
times occurring in the same house, remain fixed in the walls 
uninjured. 

The principal street led up a gentle rise to the west: 
it was broader than is usual in the towns of the Levant, 
and could boast a footpath on each side. On our left we 
passed a massive building, now converted into barracks 
for the new troops: it was formerly a college, used as a re- 
sidence for the poorer knights, and containing rooms for the 
despatch of public business. On our right were ancient 
houses, inhabited by Turks or left to decay, built in a florid 
gothic style, with ornamented beadings, and borders of 
flowers round the windows and along the walls. Amongst 
the numerous escutcheons with which they were adorned 
were the royal arms of England, three lions passant, quar- 
tered with those of France, three fleurs de lis. At the 
top of the street we reached the ruined palace of the Grand 
Master: near it was the principal church, dedicated to St. 
John, along, gothic edifice, now converted into a mosque. 
Here the fortifications were of great strength, forming, as 
it were, the key to the whole defence. The wall was very 
lofty, defended by a deep ditch extending round the fortress 
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on the land side, while a high covered way connected with 
the wall by a draw-bridge led over the fosse, and an inter- 
vening ravelin to a strong detached fort on the west. 

We were much struck with the breadth and cleanliness of 
the streets, paved with small round pebbles, which abound 
in the conglomerate at this end of the island. Every house 
had its garden, in which oranges and lemons grew luxuri- 
antly, while the tall and graceful palms added to the Ori- 
ental character of the scenery. Two churches belonging to 
the knights, that of St. John, and that of the Apostles, have 
been converted by the Turks into mosques. Round the 
entrance of the latter are some beautiful arabesque traceries 
carved in white marble, representing arms and armour, 
drums and standards, cuirasses, gauntlets and greaves, 
quivers, bows, and helmets, all executed with the greatest 
delicacy. In this quarter we also visited the bazaars, only 
moderately supplied with goods and necessaries. The Greek 
quarter is without the walls to the N.W. of the fortifications, 
where every house is surrounded with a garden, and where 
the European consuls have established their diplomatic 
coterie. 

Forgetting for a while the classic interests of Rhodes, and 
of which but few memorials are to be seen in the present 
town, it is impossible to look upon these remains of its 
chivalrous period, with the knightly houses and their ap- 
propriate ornaments, the noble coats of arms, and other 
paraphernalia of chivalry, as they have been left uninjured 
for the last three hundred years, without a strong fecling of 
interest in the events and circumstances which first founded 
and subsequently destroyed these evidences of European 
civilization, established so far within the limits of Eastern 
barbarism ; events which may be justly considered as the 
most interesting and the most important which have agi- 
tated the tranquillity of Europe since the downfall of the 
Roman empire. It is also curious to observe how the style 
of architecture, probably universal in Europe three hun- 
dred years ago, has, by an extraordinary chance, been pre- 
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served in a Turkish island, under the influence of Turkish 
indifference, while it has everywhere disappeared in Europe, 
before the sweeping hand of innovation, and the improve- 
ment and alteration of domestic architecture.* 

Thursday, January 26.—A Turkish corvette arrived this 
morning with the new governor Chosrew Pacha: she en- 
tered the harbour in which we were lying with all sails set, 
and fired a salute with great precision, which was equally 
well returned from the fort. Another arrival of this day 
was of a very different description, viz. a brig full of dirty 
Arab pilgrims on their way from Tunis to Alexandria. They 
landed in the course of the day, bivouacked on a small piece 
of ground near the harbour, and spent their time in cooking 
their provisions, and cleansing themselves and their ragged 
clothes from the vermin which had infested them on board. 
I never saw a more squalid, loathsome set of savages. 
Their scanty dress bespoke the extreme of poverty, and 
wild fanaticism was depicted in their countenances. In the 
evening we landed our effects, and took up our quarters for 
the night in asmall Franciscan or Capucin convent, sending 
the vessel to Marmorice, on the opposite coast, for a week. 
We had some difficulty in getting ashore in the dark, having 
landed on the quarantine ground; but finding ourselves 
locked in, we discovered our mistake before we were per- 
ceived, and got safely off. 

Friday, January 27.-Having made arrangements for a 
short excursion into the interior of the island, and to the 
site of the ancient Lindus, we started this morning at ten 
a.M. Mules were the only animals we could procure for our 
conveyance. After passing through the Greek quarter, we 
ascended a low ridge of hills, consisting chiefly of a shelly 
conglomerate, containing numerous fragments of recent 

® Prince Puckler Muskau, in one of his last works,* contrasts the generosity of 
the Turks after the capture of Rhodes in respecting the arms, insignia, and inscrip- 


tions on the public buildings of the knights, with the vandalism of the French in 
defacing the armorial bearings on the alberghi of the knights of Malta. 


* Sud Getlicher Bildersaal, vol. 1. Der Vergniigling. 
Ε 2 
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marine shells, and associated with beds of pebbles. The 
buildings of Rhodes and the vicinity are chiefly constructed 
of this shelly rock, which, although soft.to cut, has proved 
extremely durable. Our direction was generally S.S.W. 
until we reached the summit of the broken table-land, dis- 
tant nearly two miles from the convent, where we saw re- 
mains of large Hellenic blocks, forming an ancient wall, 
which might be a portion of the old walls of the city.* 

The ground near the town was well cultivated, and orange 
trees, palms, and pine trees grew near the summit of the 
hill; but as we advanced, and descended into an open plain, 
the country became barren and rocky, vegetation scanty, 
and the ground was covered with loose pebbles washed out 
of the conglomerate beds. At half-past eleven we passed 
the large village of Koskinar, beyond which the road is car- 
ried along a narrow passage cut in the solid rock, containing 
large shells, chiefly Pecten and Cardium: even when it runs 
along the plain, it is cut with great neatness into the rock, 
and a raised footpath is left on one side. At twelve -we 
crossed a small stream by a stone bridge, and observed a 
fine group of wild palm-trees near the bed of the torrent. 
Here we ascended another ridge of rugged hills composed 
of sand and gravel, from which, at a quarter after one, 
we descended by a steep road into a narrow plain near 
the sea-shore, our direction being rather more southerly. 
This plain, bounded by the sea on the left hand, and by steep 
picturesque mountains of blue limestone on the right, was 
only partially cultivated, while little detached hillocks of 
the same rock rose up between us and the sea: these would 
have been so many rocky islets when the tertiary formation 
of which the plain consists was covered by the ocean. 

We continued along it for several miles in-a S.W. di- 
rection, and then ascended a broad and partly cultivated 
valley, which, after crossing the dry bed of a mountain 
torrent, conducted us to a wild and rocky country hemmed 


* For the geology of the parts of the island which 1 visited, see Geological 
Transactions, vol. vi. p. 1. 
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in between the sea and the cliffs. Here there was but little 
vegetation, except junipers and wild olive trees. The re- 
mains of the horizontal tertiary formation adhering to the 
cliffs on our right formed a continual natural terrace, always 
preserving the same height, and traceable to a considerable 
distance, following the line of all the sinuosities and valleys, 
and along the steep escarpment of the mountain, at a height 
of about 100 feet above the alluvial plain. <A steep and 
difficult road, sometimes paved and sometimes. cut into 
the rock itself, leading over wild and uncultivated hills, 
brought us at four p.m. to the summit of the ridge, from 
which we descended into the plain of Archangelo; and 
at half-past four we reached the village of the same name, 
containing about one hundred Greek houses, once com- 
manded or defended by a strong castle, the ruins of which 
sti]l frown upon it ftom a neighbouring hill. 

On entering our quarters in a Greek cottage, we were 
much struck with the surprising and unexpected cleanliness, 
.and the neatness of arrangement, which pervaded the apart- 
inent. The most fastidious eye could not have discovered 
a black or dirty spot in the whole of the carefully white- 
washed room, not even excepting the hard smooth floor 
itself, which was also whitewashed, with the exception of a 
narrow passage from the entrance to the fireplace, round 
which a small space was left untouched for the purpose of 
the necessary domestic movements. The furniture was, 
in its way, plentiful, sound, and clean, consisting of a few 
large trunks, a bedstead raised upon a lofty platform, which 
could only be reached by means of a ladder, and one or two 
small deal tables. But the most remarkable feature in the 
room was the display of plates of various sizes, patterns, 
and colours, with which the walls were hung, and of which 
there were about 150, more however for show than use. 
We had no difficulty in establishing our carpets on a raised 
part of the clean floor near the fire-place, and, in return for 
our old landlady’s hospitality, were fortunate enough to be 
able to add to her valuable collection of plates by present. 
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ing her with a specimen of the willow pattern which we 
had brought with us. 

Having procured a guide from the village, we visited 
the old castle on the hill, apparently erected in the time 
of the Knights: at least it was evident, from the coats of 
arms in the walls, that they must have held possession of it 
for a time. Its construction was very singular, but, in 
its present dilapitated state, the details could scarcely be 
made out. The hill on which it stands is conical, and of 
blue limestone, the base of which is encircled to nearly half 
its height by the soft tertiary formation, full of fragments of 
shells, amongst which Ostrea predominates. These remark- 
able pinnacles and cliffs of blue marble, rising up as it were 
out of the tertiary beds, clearly refer to a period before the 
island had assumed its present configuration, when the 
greater part of its surface was submerged, and their rocky 
points stood out above the surface of the sea, the reefs and 
rocks of its antidiluvian shores. Near the foot of the hill 
were the remains of a chapel, similar to those we had already 
seen in various parts of the island. The houses were all 
flat-roofed, and their interiors closely corresponded with our 
own quarters, exhibiting the same Dutch-like qualities of 
cleanliness and neatness. 

January 28.—From Archangelo we proceeded two miles 
S.S.W. over the plain, until we reached a deep and 
wooded glen in the hills of sand and gravel by which it is. 
bounded: after descending the steep ravine, we emerged 
into another extensive plain, open to the sea on the left hand, 
and in an hour and a quarter reached the dirty village 
of Malona. From hence we continued still in the same di- 
rection for nearly five miles over a stony plain, cultivated in 
some places, and slightly undulating. On the right the 
same range of hills continued at a distance of two or three 
miles, while a few detached hillocks rose on our left near the 
sea-shore, one of which had a remarkable truncated appear- 
ance. ‘There was no road across the plain, and we did not 
meet a single traveller: no flocks or herds were visible; and 
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this beautiful island, capable of supporting a very large 
- population, seemed here little better than a desert. 

At the southern extremity of the plain, the steep hills 
closing in upon the sea, compelled us to pass along the sandy 
beach, whence we ascended by a rocky path to the summit 
of a ridge of tertiary formation, which we reached shortly 
before twelve, and where we enjoyed an extensive view of the 
line of coast, with the Acropolis of Lindo almost at our feet. 
A steep descent soon brought us to the town, built on a low 
neck of land between the mountains and the rock of the 
Acropolis, overhanging the sea, and on the summit of which 
a lofty palm tree, almost the only living thing in sight, 
gave an Oriental character to the scene. We arrived at 
Lindo at half-past twelve, said to be four hours from Arch- 
angelo and ten from Rhodes, and proceeded at once to the 
house of Signor Philipaki, a Greek resident, for whom we 
had letters from Rhodes. We found him at dinner with his 
wife and family: he received us hospitably, giving us a 
room in the upper part of his house with only half a door, 
and no glass in the seven windows, but anticipating our 
objections by stating that the bishop was already his guest, 
and had possession of the best rooms. 

We ascended the steep hill, under the guidance of a 
crack-brained priest, to what is called the temple of Mi- 
nerva, and is alluded to by Col. Leake* as a cavern with a 
dodecastyle Doric portico. It is a tomb excavated in the 
rock, and with a Doric facade. The origin of its being 
called the temple of Minerva is probably owing to Strabo’s 
remark ¢ that there was a temple of Minerva Lindia near 
this place. Four sepulchral cippi originally stood over the 
cornice, one only remains in situ; the other three have fallen 
to the ground, from one of which I copied an imperfect in- 
scription.t A great portion of the facade has also fallen 
away ; and traces of only three or four columns, not entirely 


* Tour in Asia Minor, p. 225, note. ¢ Lib. xiv. c. 2. 
{ See Appendix, No. 297. 
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detached from the rock, being in fact only half columns, are 
now to be seen. Within are the remains of numerous niches 
to receive the bodies. The view from the platform in front 
was very extensive; to the north our guide pointed out what 
he called the acropolis of Camiro, and to the south a distant 
point called Lambro, while the Acropolis which he called 
τὸ Φρουριὸ rose up in front to the east. He added, that the 
country about Lindo was called Krana. 

Returning to the town, we observed many houses built in 
the style of the dwellings of the knights at Rhodes, but the 
most remarkable bore no earlier date than that of 1643. Near 
the south end of the town was a considerable extent of Hel- 
lenic walls of pseudisodomous style, but whether those of the 
city, or the cella of a temple, we could not determine. Seve- 
ral large stones, from amongst which we copied some inscrip- 
tions, had been heaped upon it to enclose the modern burial- 
ground.* This is more likely to have been the site of the 
temple of Minerva than the grotto before described. Above 
it we found the remains of a theatre, of rude construction, 
partly excavated in the solid rock at the foot of the Acropo- 
lis, About twenty of the upper seats are still visible, but 
they form only a small segment of a very large circle, the 
remaining portion having probably been built up with 
masonry. From the theatre we descended to a basin, or 
harbour, to the south of the Acropolis, completely sur- 
rounded by steep rocks: the water was of great depth, 
communicating with the sea by a narrow entrance to the 
N.E. The rock of the Acropolis rises precipitously from 
this secluded basin, probably one of the ports of the ancient 
Lindians; and a remarkable path, hollowed out, about six 
feet high, extends round its north end, forming a narrow 
ledge just above the water level. We walked along it to 
the point of the entrance, which is so narrow, and the rocky 
sides so steep, that a vessel could not enter except with very 
smooth water. Immediately within the entrance is a cavern 

* See Appendix, Nos. 298 and 299. 
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or fissure in the rock, partly filled with enormous masses 
detached from above, and cemented together by a red 
calcareous paste. ΄ 

January 29.—This morning we prepared to visit the 
citadel, where we were led to expect some inscriptions ; but, 
after ascending some way, we found the gates locked, and 
learnt that the officer who kept the keys was at Rhodes. 
There was one inscription in the outer wall near the gate- 
way, but too high up to decipher. Returning to our host, 
he informed us that there were ruins at a village in the in- 
terior called Apollona, three hours from Malona; and that 
the village of Embona was three hours farther to the west, 
near Mount Atairo, the Atabyrius of the ancients, on the 
summit of which was a ruined monastery. Here was 
an ancient temple dedicated to Jupiter; and, in the hope 
of finding some remains of it, we determined to ascend this, 
the most lofty point in the island. Our host also mentioned 
having discovered some tombs in his garden, in which were 
rude vases and lamps, but all broken and lost. He added, 
that the flat table-land which we had seen to the north 
near the sea-side was called Camiro, from a convent called 
Camirili, situated in the hills above. 

On our way back from Lindo to Malona we turned 
aside to visit this table-land, which is to the E.S.E. of 
Malona, and where we hoped to find evidence of its being 
an ancient site. The natives call the district in which 
it is placed Zografi. Before reaching the foot of the hill, 
we passed through the ruins of an old town, either Greek, 
Byzantine, chivalrous, or Turkish. Amongst the ruins 
were many spoils of classic origin, viz. marbles, Corin- 
thian capitals, columns, and an inscription*, built into 
the more modern walls. On reaching the hill we found 
many traces of Hellenic, and even Cyclopian walls; one 
of which was evidently for the defence of the city, following 
the sinuous outline of the promontory, and was continued 
up the escarpment of the table-land. Not a vestige of any- 

* See Appendix, No. 300. 
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thing Hellenic, however, is to be seen on the Acropolis, 
all the remains being decidedly of the time of the knights, 
some of whose escutcheons have been inserted in the bastions 
near the sea: probably the ancient walls were destroyed to 
obtain materials for more modern buildings. The walls below 
leave no doubt that it was the site of an ancient city; and 
considering the name given to it by the Greeks of the neigh- 
bourhood, who call it both Camiros and Acamiro, although 
they give a fanciful cause for the derivation of that name, 
it is evident that we have here the ruins and site of Cami- 
rus, one of the three ancient cities of the island of Rhodes, 
Lindus, Camirus, and Ialysus, according to Homer,* who 
applies the term of white or chalky to the cliffs of Camirus. 
This agrees with the actual appearance of the place, for 
that part of the promontory where we found the Cyclopian 
walls consisted of the purest and whitest scaglia limestone 
I had ever seen. Dr. Cramer's authority for placing Ca- 
mirus at the S.W. end of the island is probably the state- 
ment of Strabo,{ who says that Lindus is the first place met 
with by those who sail from the city of Rhodes, having the 
island on the right hand. This is certainly an error: for, 
whether these ruins represent Camirus or not, they occur 
before Lindus. 

From the Acropolis we descended the face of the cliff 
by an ancient zigzag road, until we reached an upper 
plain, where we rejoined our guides. This upper plain 
consists of a broad ridge of flat-topped hills, stretching to 
the N.W., and consisting of a concretionary arenaccous 
limestone of tertiary formation, and of which a good section 
1s exposed on the sea-shore north of the Acropolis. Near 
the city the surface of this ridge is covered with numerous 
ancient tombs, cut in the form of sarcophagi in the solid 
rock, and resembling those of Colosse, in Phrygia,t but 
varying much in size, and, although close to each other, 
dotted about with great irregul@rity. In the cliff near the 


* TI., B. 656. t Strabo, lib. xiv. c. 2. 
~ See ante, vol. i. p. 150. 
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sea-shore were also other tombs of a different character, 
excavated in the face of the rock. 

The whole population of Malona had turned out to witness 
the festivities in honour of a marriage. These consisted 
almost entirely of dancing and drinking: in the former the 
company danced in a ring, to the sound of a lugubrious 
bagpipe, encircling the more honoured of the guests. As 
strangers, we also had to submit to this distinction, and 
could not refrain from drinking a brindisi to the happy pair 
in their poisonous wine. The bride and the younger girls 
had some pretensions to beauty, but all had the same 
peculiarities of feature, viz., the mouth bent down towards 
the two extremities, and the arched eyebrows dropping to- 
wards the outer corners. 

January 30.—We started for Apollona early this morn- 
ing under the guidance of an old chasseur, whose sole or 
principal occupation was deer-stalking : these animals are 
said to abound in the wooded district of the interior. Our 
direction was for the first two miles nearly N.W. along the 
bed of a deep and stony ravine, where the boulders increased 
greatly as we ascended. Here we entered amongst thick and 
almost impenetrable woods of fir, which continued uninter- 
ruptedly for several miles, our direction after the first four 
miles becoming more westerly. In some places the roads 
were scarcely passable, being in fact little more than the 
tracks of animals forcing their way through the bushes. 
On reaching the more open and level country, we were 
tempted to loiter on our way, as we put up several large 
coveys of red-legged partridges. 

At eleven we reached Apollona, a poor-looking village, 
where we visited the ruins of the castle to the S.W. 
It is of no great antiquity, belonging apparently to the 
times of the knights, and consisting of a spacious court- 
yard, surrounded by outhouses, and with a lofty tower at 
one angle. At twelve we again started for Embona, distant 
three hours, nearly due west. We soon entered a wild and 
open country, crossing a succession of ravines and wooded 
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hills, watered by numerous springs from the high moun- 
tains on our right. As we approached the centre of the 
island the scenery became more beautiful and picturesque, 
and we looked over an extensive tract of country covered 
with natural forests of oak and fir, chiefly the latter, broken 
into ridges and glens stretching far away to the south. 
Beyond these the rugged outline of a loftier chain of hills 
bounded the distant view, while the ground was irrigated 
by many copious springs, flowing chiefly to the south. 
These may, perhaps, form a river which falls into the sea 
near the southern extremity of the island; but it is a sin- 
gular fact, that in the northern half, although we crossed 
numerous torrent-beds, and some of considerable extent, 
we did not see a single stream of water flowing into the 
sca. ‘The loose and sandy nature of the soil, which so 
rapidly absorbs the moisture, may be the principal cause 
of this phenomenon. ~ 

As we approached the foot of Mount Atairo the nature 
of the country varied considerably, the hills became more 
rugged and barren, consisting of brown schistose shale, 
overlaid with boulders of greenstone and granite. Patches 
of wood occasionally occurred, either of pines or the dwarf 
spreading cypress. But all was alike deserted ; the rich soil 
and tempting vegetation of the interior seemed to possess no 
more attraction than the rugged hills; no attempts at cultiva- 
tion had been made, where success must have attended every 
step, and the wooded hills and watered vallies of the island 
were as completely neglected by man as the most sterile 
rock. Whether this be owing to the natural apathy of the 
Greeks, or the uncertain protection afforded by the Turkish 
government, it would be vain to say: I rather suspect that 
the former is the case; but I cannot imagine any country 
could hold forth greater temptations in the shape of climate, 
soil, and natural productions, to an emigrant, desirous still 
to keep within reach of European civilisation, than Rhodes, 
We reached Embona soon after three, but too late to ascend 
the mountain the same day, nor could we procure a guide: 
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the remainder of the afternoon was spent in partridge 
shooting : these birds abound on the wooded hills below 
the village. Embona is a wretched place, situated at the 
N.W. foot of Mount Atairo. Our lodgings in the house 
of the pricst were of the worst description, and swarmed 
with fleas, owing partly to the near neighbourhood of the 
stable, where asses, pigs, and sheep were collected together 
almost in the same apartment with ourselves. Embona, 
however, surpasses the whole island in the excellence of its 
wine, which is full-bodied, sound, rather sweet, and decidedly 
the best Greek wine we met with. 

January 31.—After some difficulty in procuring a guide, 
we started with a bright clear sky soon after seven to ascend 
Mount Atairo. The escarpment towards the village was so 
perpendicular, that we were obliged to make a great circuit 
to the N.E. in order to ascend by the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, which forms a long narrow ridge extending from N.E. 
to S.W. A steep and scrambling ascent of nearly two 
hours over broken masses of rock brought us to the sum- 
mit. The views to the W. and N.W. were very striking as 
we ascended; but, as we neared the top, thick mists rolled 
up the glens from the S.E., which gradually obscured 
every glimpse of the surrounding country, and made it 
extremely difficult to retrace our steps and keep our party 
together. The mountain consists of an almost uninter- 
rupted succession of beds of white scaglia limestone, con- 
taining, in the upper portion, many nodules and layers of 
flint ; the lower portion contains no flint, but is interstra- 
tified with a red marly limestone, the whole dipping to the 
S.E., while the strike of the beds is from N.E. to S.W., 
presenting a steep escarpment towards the N.W. 

On reaching the summit, which we estimated at about 
4000 feet above the level of the sea, we were surprised to 
find that the ruins of a convent, as it was called, were in 
reality those of an ancient building, formed of square Helle- 
nic blocks, on the very top of the hill: the foundation, 
nearly forty paces square, might be traced all round, as well 
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as other walls on the N. side, amongst which were the 
remains of a flight of steps. The principal building con- 
sists of a small cella, surrounded by a square platform sup- 
ported by Hellenic walls. Within the inner enclosure was 
a large stone, four or five feet square, hollowed out to the 
depth of a foot, and having a small hole in one corner, pro- 
bably intended for a sacrificial stone or altar. Other walls 
besides that of the cella are visible on the platform, all of 
which appear to be ancient, excepting one in the centre of 
the cella erected by the modern Greeks, who have built a 
kind of shrine or panaghia within the cella, consisting of a 
narrow apartment, open above, with a circular bema at the 
east end, and which has probably given rise to the story of 
its being aconvent. The blocks of stone of which the Helle- 
nic walls are built are rather rough, much weather-worn, and 
generally about two feet thick. Mount Atairo being both 
from its name and position unquestionably the Mons Atabyris 
of the ancients, celebrated for a temple of Jupiter, from 
whence he derived the name of Atabyrius, according to 
Strabo,* who adds that it was the highest mountain in the 
island, it is most probable that these Hellenic remains mark 
the site of this ancient temple. But we could discover no 
traces either of columns or other architectural sculpture near 
it, in which respect it resembles the temple discovered by 
Mr. John Hawkins on the summit of Mount Ochain Eubea.t 
The entrance, still apparent in the outer wall, was on the 
N.E. side, where the slope of the hill was covered with the 
foundations of other edifices; and in a dell, 100 feet below 
the temple, were the remains of a vaulted subterraneous 
building, used perhaps as a reservoir for water. 

On regaining Embona we took leave of our hospitable 
host, the priest, and started soon after twelve on our return 
to Rhodes, ten hours distant. After proceeding for above two 
miles along the road to Apollona, we left it on our right, and 
continued in a N.E. direction, crossing a remarkable hogsback 
or ridge covered with boulders of greenstone, washed out of 

* Strabo, lib. xiv. c. 2. ¢ Walpole’s Memoirs, p. 285. 
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the conglomerate of which the hill consists. From hence our 
way led through a wooded country with numerous ravines 
sloping down to the sea on our left, whilst the high hills on 
the right consisted of white and grey scaglia with nodular 
flints. At two we passed a large fountain, near which were 
a grove of fine cypresses and several ruined buildings. 
Lower down the country became still more wooded, and 
the hills were covered with pines and arbutus of the most 
luxuriant growth. Several species of the latter were in 
great beauty. Soon after three we reached a broad valley, 
partly cultivated, and near the village of Salago crossed 
the only river we saw in this part of the island. The 
wooded sand-hills round the plain added to the beauty 
ofthe scenery. At length we came in sight of the sea, with 
the distant shores of Asia Minor and the island of Syme. 
We reached the village of Kalamata soon after four, and 
while preparations were making for our evening meal, we 
wandered over the neighbouring hills in search of red- 
legged partridges. 

February 1.—The distance from Kalamata to Rhodes is 
said to be six hours: the road leads entirely along the plain 
near the shore, studded with rich villages and productive 
gardens, where figs, oranges, lemons, olives, and vines are 
in great profusion. Within the first three miles we passed 
the villages of Phanes and Soroni, with many fig-orchards 
near the latter, and crossed several wide torrent-beds, now 
nearly dry. At the ninth mile, after passing more torrent- 
beds, we reached a large and flourishing village, of which 
we could not make out the exact name, whether it was 
Filand, or Milan, or Villanova, probably the latter: on a 
rising ground near it is a ruined castle, of the time of the 
knights. Two miles farther we passed through the large 
village of Kremasto, also surrounded with gardens and 
orchards ; and at eleven turned off to the right to visit the 
remarkable table-land, on which were said to be ruins called 
Palzo Rodos: this is with some reason supposed to have 
been the site of Ialysus,* the third city of Rhodes. After 

* Hom. Il., B 6566. Pliny, N. H., lib, v. c. 35. 
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a tedious and winding ascent through glens filled with 
arbutus, broom, and furze in full bloom, we reached the 
plateau, bearing from Mount Atairo nearly N.E. Strabo 
describes this city * as being commanded by an Acropolis 
called Ochyroma, signifying fortification or strength: it is 
well applied to this remarkable plateau, defended by almost 
perpendicular cliffs on all sides. 

We were, however, again disappointed in our antiquarian 
expectations: we saw nothing but broken tiles and pottery, 
and the ruins of a Gothic castle, with a few fragments of 
marble columns lying about, or built into the walls, by which 
the whole extent is surrounded: some of these fragments 
appeared to have belonged to cornices and architraves. 
After enjoying the magnificent panoramic view from the 
top of the plateau, we remounted our mules at one P.M. and 
crossed a rich and cultivated plain to Rhodes, passing through 
the village of Trianda. On regaining the road, between 
gardens and vineyards, we passed several square turretted 
houses, now uninhabited, but in which the proprictors spend 
the summer. Our course was now more easterly ; the high 
hills on our right approached the sea, and the plain became 
narrower, until at two P.M. we were compelled to pass along 
the beach to avoid the lofty hills of gravel and conglomerate. 
Here were some remains of old Greek tombs, formed of 
square slabs of stone placed edgewise so as to resemble a 
sarcophagus. A narrow winding road over the fallen masses 
of the conglomerate formation led us round the rocky point, 
about a mile to the west of Rhodes, where we arrived at 
half-past two, and resumed our old quarters in the Francis- 
can convent. 

February 2.—The “Royalist” not having yet returned 
from Marmorice, we spent the day wandering about the Turk- 
ish town, and over the arsenal. The Arab and Moorish 
pilgrims, on their way from the coast of Barbary to Syria 
and Alexandria, were still lingering near the port: nothing 
could be filthier than their appearance ; clad in loose grey 
bournouses, and enjoying their release from their confine- 

* Lib. xiv. c. 2. 
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ment on board ship, they were lying on the ground shaving 
one another, or feasting on the hospitality of charitable 
Turks. In the course of the day I called on a European 
merchant, from whom I had bought some coins: he seemed 
a sensible, well-informed man, and complained, like all 
Europeans established in Turkey, of the injustice, parti- 
ality, and uncertainty of the duties, both of customs and 
excise, levied by the Turkish authorities. The merchants 
allege not only that the duties levied upon exports and 
imports are more than the authorised three per cent., but 
that the grossest favouritism and partiality are shown in 
their collection by the chief of the Miri at Smyrna and 
by his deputies : in addition to which an arbitrary tax is im- 
posed upon all inland bargains and sales, so that the pro- 
duce comes into the hands of the exporting merchant with 
enormous charges, as onerous to him as if the export duty 
were twenty or twenty-five per cent. Another abuse, the 
effects of which are highly injurious, is the practice of the 
Miri or custom-house officers merely stating in their receipts 
that the duty has been paid upon so many okes of goods, 
and refusing to state the amount of the sum received. How 
far some of these abuses may have been corrected by the 
provisions of the late treaty I am not prepared to state; 
but I do not believe that any diplomatic stipulations will 
put a stop to the practice of receiving bribes and taxing the 
people to the uttermost, so long as the present system con- 
tinues, by which individuals can buy the right to perform 
duties for the exercise of which they receive no salary. 
Amongst the antiquarian researches connected with 
Rhodes, the question of the site of the celebrated Colossus, 
stated to have been 105 feet high, so that vessels could pass 
at full sail between its legs, as it stood at the entrance of 
the port, has been the most frequently discussed. This 
work of Chares, the disciple of Lysippus, stood for sixty- 
four years, when it was overthrown by an earthquake. Ac- 
cording to the usual proportion between the height of a 
figure and the extent of ground which it would cover with 
VOL. IL. F 
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its legs set apart, the distance from pier to pier would have 
been about thirty-five feet. ‘There is only one place where 
this could have existcd ; the eastern harbour is in fact little 
more than a small open bay without piers ; the western har- 
bour has them, but the entrance is above two hundred feet 
wide ; there is, however, an inner harbour, well protected 
from the swell of the sea, and entered by a narrow passage 
between two ruined picrs. It is indeed impossible to decide 
the breadth of the former entrance, but, from the situation 
of the fallen stones, and the manner in which the present 
passage is blocked up by them, I should not think the 
opening when perfect could have exceeded forty feet; and 
here may have stood the Colossus. The other antiquities 
of Rhodes scarcely deserve to be particularly noticed: it 
possesses a few sepulchral cippi, but they are without m- 
scriptions. Some remains of the old city are also to be 
seen in the gardens and fields beyond the Greek quarter, 
and on the hills to the west of the town. The ancient city, 
however, must have covered the site of the present town, 
and the harbours now used are undoubtedly identical with 
those of the earliest periods of its existence. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Leave Rhodes—Island of Syme—Harbour of Panermioctis—Scala of Syme— 
Sponge Trade—The Trophy—Hellenic Ruins—Excursion up the Gulf of Syme, 
anc. Doridis Sinus— Tidal Appearance—Extensive Ruins—Ainoulias—Kir- 
vasil — Asserena—Bays of Thymnias, Schoenus and Bubassius—Hyda—Return 
to Syme—Reach Smyma. 


In the course of the afternoon the “ Royalist” came over 
from Marmorice: we immediately collected our packages 
and prepared to embark, and the same evening stood away 
for Syme. During the night we were nearly run down 
by a Greek schooner scudding before the wind with all sail 
set and keeping no look-out, while we were close hauled, 
beating to windward. Luckily she perceived us just in 
time, and passed within twenty yards of us. 

February 3,—At daylight we got into the snug harbour 
of Panermiotis, near the S.W. point of the island of Syme. 
After entering the outer bay, open to the west, we found a 
small land-locked basin with a very narrow natural entrance 
between steep rocks, into which we gently glided, and an- 
chored in three fathoms and a half of the clearest crystal 
water, at the bottom of which we could distinguish every 
leaf of sea-weed, every stone and shell. A small building 
called a monastery, dedicated to St. Michael, stands close 
to the water's edge on the east side of the harbour. We 
landed in the afternoon, and on visiting it found half a dozen 
dirty caloyeros or Greek monks, who supplied us with pro- 
visions from their garden and poultry-yard. The hills in 
the neighbourhood were barren and uncultivated, consisting 
almost entirely of greyish white scaglia, with a few bands and 
nodules of siliceous limestone. The only flower we found 
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was the cyclamen, growing in great abundance, and to a 
very large size. 

Saturday, February 4—We landed early for the purpose 
of walking across the island to the Scala of Syme, a jour- 
ney, as we were told, of an hour and a half, but it took us 
at least three. The island consists of one uniform mass of 
scaglia limestone, with little natural vegetation. It is in- 
dented, particularly on the eastern side, by many deep 
and narrow bays, with steep rocky sides, agreemg with the 
description of Pliny, who says that it had eight ports,* and 
places it in the direct course from Rhodes to Cnidus. But 
though naturally rocky and barren, it has been cultivated to 
the fullest extent by its industrious inhabitants. Wherever 
the sloping sides of the hills admit of the soil being kept to- 
gether. either by walls of stones or artificial terraces, each 
little spot, sometimes not more than three or four feet 
square, is sown with corn; and as we approached the Scala 
we saw a few orchards and fruit-trees. In the course of our 
walk over the successive ridges of hard rock, climbing 
and descending almost perpendicular hills and precipices, 
we passed several insulated chapels, and the ruins of old 
convents perched on pinnacles. <A steep descent brought 
us to the Scala and town of Syme, containing 1200 houses 
and 7500 inhabitants. The view from above was very grand, 
particularly to the N.W., overlooking the Gulf of Syme. 
To the north we fancied we could distinctly perceive the 
narrow isthmus of the Triopian promontory, with the Gulf 
of Cos beyond ;+ while to the east another spacious bay, 
unnoticed in the maps and charts, appeared between the 
promontory of Cynos Sema and the Gulf of Syme. 

On reaching the town we were surprised at being 
conducted to a Jarge Greek tavern or café, and at seeing 
many European-looking characters. These were agents 
come to purchase sponge, which forms the chief traffic of the 


* Plin., N.H., lib. v. 36. 
+ The researches of Captain Graves have since shown that this narrow isthmus is 
farther east than we had supposed. 
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island, and the procuring of which is the principal occupation 
of the inhabitants.* In the port were vessels of various 
sizes, the larger waiting for cargoes which they take to 
Smyrna, where it is sorted for the European market; the 
finest quality, which sells here for about 200 piastres per 
oke, or seventeen shillings per pound, is almost exclusively 
confined to the English market. The smaller vessels be- 
longed to the island: in them the divers visit the coast of 
Candia, and even Barbary, in search of this useful article 
of trade, which is also found in the rocky coves round the 
island itself, though not of so fine a quality. The sponge 
when first detached from the rock, where it grows in a cup- 
like shape, is perfectly smooth and black, sometimes covered 
with a skin or coating of the same hue, and full of an offensive 
white liquid, which is forced out by pressing it under foot. 
When packed in casks to be sent to Smyrna the sponges 
are filled with fine white sand, and when dried are com- 
pressed into a very small compass. The object of the sand 
is said to be in order to preserve the sponge: it also adds 
considerably to their weight, and as they are always sold by 
weight it appears at first to be rather a dishonest mode of 
proceeding ; but it is probable that were it not for the sand 
the fine sponges would weigh so little that they would be 
cheaper than the coarse ones, whereas if the fine sponge 
requires a greater quantity of sand to fill up its pores, its 
weight will be proportionably increased : thus the mixing 
the sand and selling them by weight may be in fact per- 
fectly fair and honest: however, I must admit I did not hear 
this reason given. + 

The trade of Syme, encouraged by a spirit of enterprise 
and by almost perfect independence of Turkish exactions, 


* The whole population of Syme are expert divers, and the men are not allowed to 
marry until they are sufficiently experienced to cut away a sponge at the depth of 
twenty fathoms. 

+ It was by the exertions of divers sent for from this island that Mr. W. R. Hamil- 
ton was enabled to recover from the wreck of the brig “ Mentor,” lost off the har- 
bour of Cerigo in September, 1802, the fourteen or fifteen cases of marbles which 
had been put on buard of her at Athens, and the contents of which now form part 
of the Elgin collection in the British Museum. 
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appears to be fast increasing. All the houses at the Scala 
or port, a quarter of a mile below the town, had been rebuilt 
within the last twenty or thirty years, and many new ones 
were rising up fast around them. Several boats also were 
building, and the keels of larger vessels were laid down. 
At a subsequent visit, a week later, we found a ship from 
Trieste with a cargo of potatoes, a luxury with which we 
had long been unacquainted. ‘The island pays a tribute of 
27,000 piastres (270/.) annually to the Pacha of Rhodes, who 
sends a collector to receive it. No Turks reside upon the 
island. 

To the north of the town of Syme, and between it and 
the Scala, is a steep conical hill of limestone, on which are 
perched the ruins of a fortress of the middle ages, resting on 
foundations of Cyclopian masonry, rising to a height of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and pointing out the site of the Acropolis of 
ancient Syme. On the ridge of hills to the east of the town is 
another circular building, also of Hellenic masonry, called by 
the natives the “Trofeo,” alluding to the trophy which, ac- 
cording to Thucydides,* the Lacedzmonians erected here in 
commemoration of their victory over a part of the Athe- 
nian fiect during the Peloponnesian war, which led to the 
revolt of the island of Rhodes to the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy. On visiting it we found a low circular monu- 
ment, consisting of two courses of large Hellenic blocks, 
about fifty feet in diameter: in the centre the ground rises 
above the outer wall; we could see no entrance to it; and 
the only object I could compare it with was what is called the 
tomb of Tantalus, near ancient Smyrna. The hills rise still 
higher to the east, so that it is not visible from the sea. This 
makes it doubtful whether it be the monument in question : 
it was more probably the basement of some ancient tomb. 
In the town we saw a few mutilated sepulchral stones. 

We returned to Panermiotis by another road, more to the 
west, said to be less steep and rugged ; however we found the 
ascent equally severe. When we had nearly reached the sum- 


* Lib. viii. c. 42. 
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mit of the ridge, as we crossed over the western shoulder of 
the mountain, we came upon a small chapel dedicated to St. 
Catharine, ἅγια Κατάρινα, raised on the ruins of an Hellenic 
building of péculiar construction. The lower part of the 
body of the chapel itself consists, to the height of four or 
five feet, of regular courses of isodomous Hellenic masonry 
thinner than usual, while the upper part is restored in a 
rough and comparatively modern style. But the most remark- 
able fact is that this little building stands upon a terrace 
supported by walls of still more ancient construction, con- 
sisting of polygonal blocks built upon a projecting crag of 
rugged limestone. This also, I imagine, must have been a 
tomb, from its general resemblance to those of Cnidus, and 
the connexion of Syme with the Dorian settlers along the 
coast of Caria, particularly in the neighbourhood of the 
Doridis Sinus, amongst whom this polygonal style of archi- 
tecture appears to have been much used. 

Tuesday, February 7.—We were detained until this day 
by bad weather from putting into execution our plan of 
visiting the Gulf of Syme, and exploring it in the long 
boat, the captain not deeming it prudent to take the vessel 
into a deep and unknown rocky bay. This morning, how- 
ever, the weather having moderated, we started on our ex- 
pedition with a select crew, and with four days’ provisions. 
Passing between Syme and the wooded islet of Kiskillies, 
where the monks of Panermiotis possess a farm said to be re- 
markably well cultivated, we soon crossed, with the help of a 
light breeze and our oars, the straits between Syme and the 
main. The coast between Cape Volpo or Cynos Sema and 
the south point of the real Gulf of Syme,* is intercepted 
by a spacious gulf or basin, stretching several miles inland 
towards the east, and containing apparently many secluded 
coves and islands. There can be little doubt that this is the 
bay of Thymnias, placed by Pliny ὁ and Pomponius Mela ἢ 


* I am indebted to the kindness of Captain Beaufort for the outline of this part 
of the coast surveyed by Captain Graves; the correct delineation of which is for 
the first time made known to the pubilc in the map accompanying this work. 

¢ Plin., N.H., v. 29. t P. Mela, lib. i. c. 16, 
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immediately after Loryma. We pulled across its entrance, 
three or four miles wide, and nearly ran upon a rock level 
with the water, about a mile to the S. W. of the northern point 
of the gulf, and bearing nearly due east from the north point 
of Syme. After rounding the promontory, which appears 
to be that called Aphrodisias by Pliny and P. Mela, and 
placed by them between the Gulfs of Schoenus and Thym- 
nias, we entered the real Gulf of Syme, keeping close to the 
southern shore, which is steep, rocky, generally well covered 
with wood, and intersected by numerous little bays and 
harbours, its main direction being E.N.E. A cluster of 
islands, five in number, runs almost parallel with the shore 
for several miles, at a distance of about a mile. We kept 
inside these: the three first were perfectly barren, but the 
other two,-which are farther up the gulf, and much larger, 
appeared to be well cultivated. As evening approached 
we looked out for an anchorage, and entering one of the 
deep and sheltered coves, ran the boat upon a sandy beach, 
where we prepared to bivouac for the night. We landed 
our provisions, and made a tent with the mainsail, under 
which we slept upon the boat’s cushions, making a fire with 
wood, which we found ready cut, and lying in plenty on the 
beach for embarkation. We saw no other evidence of human 
beings occupying this coast, except a few orchards and cattle 
towards the extremity of the bight. 

Wednesday, February 8.—We were much surprised to 
find symptoms of a regular tide, rising and falling about a 
foot every six hours. The greatest height since we landed 
was at midnight, and the boat, left afloat, having been driven 
up by the rising tide, was at six a.m., when the water was at 
the lowest again, high and dry. It seems that this rise and 
fall is rather owing to a solar than a lunar influence: it can- 
not be produced by the alternation in fine weather of the 
sea and land breezes, for the wind being always off shore 
during the night, that ought to be the time of low water, 
whereas it is the reverse. 


We continued this day pulling in the same E.N.E. di- 
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rection along the southern shore of the bay, enjoying the 
picturesque scenery and delicious weather. Steep limestone 
rocks rose from the water’s edge to the height of several 
hundred feet, every crevice and glen being thickly wooded. 
The water, even close in-shore, was very deep, but so clear 
that we could distinguish the sponges adhering to the rocks. 
On the shore I picked up a different species from that com- 
monly used, which seemed to grow detached, was of a rude 
oblong form, and quite black and tough, but with numerous 
wart-like excrescences upon it, and on being slightly squeezed 
a white liquid oozed out from several small orifices. Imme- 
diately opposite the fifth island the cliffs rise to a much 
greater height, but a considerable talus has been formed at 
their base, on which a Cyclopian wall, entirely formed of 
well-fitted polygonal stones, runs for upwards of a mile 
along the shore. In some places it is much ruined, but 
enough remains to show that it was once continuous, and 
probably supported a road or quay. We landed on one 
part of it, and found the hill covered with a beautiful spe- 
cies of wild lupin. A small rock lies m the middle of the 
passage off the east end of the last island. Proceeding on- 
wards we opened a splendid bay extending to the S. and 
S.E., surrounded by wooded scenery, and dotted with several 
islands. To the east we observed extensive walls on the 
hills, and landing beneath them, found some fine springs of 
fresh water gushing out from under the rocks close to the 
sea-beach. - 

Leaving a party in charge of the boat, we ascended 
by a steep and rugged path to the summit of the ridge, 
extending from 8.E. to N.W., and separating two of the 
subordinate bays of the Doric gulf. Having scrambled to 
the top of a wall which crowned the summit of the highest 
point, we found ourselves in the midst of a fortress, which, 
on closer examination, proved to be built on the ruins of the 
Cyclopian walls of an ancient city, this elevated spot having 
evidently been the Acropolis. Descending to the west, we 
saw no less than three, if not four, distinct lines of walls 
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surrounding the Acropolis: these, when looked at from be- 
low, gave it an appearance of great strength. From hence 
two other massive walls stretched away to the west, between 
which were numerous remains of buildings and terraces, some 
supported by Cyclopian walls, and others by substructions 
of Hellenic masonry. Here must have been the site of 
the city, or perhaps of its Necropolis, if the large slabs of 
marble, six feet long, had in any way belonged to the tombs. 
The view from the Acropolis was most splendid. To 
the east, steep wooded hills, broken into towering crags, 
valleys, glens, and precipices, rose in rich variety one 
above the other, which, as the trces were all evergreen, 
gave arich and luxuriant character to the scene. To the 
north, overlooking the end of the Gulf of Syme, we saw 
into that of Cos, with high blue hills beyond it in the 
distance. To the west the Gulf of Syme was spread out 
at our feet, with the remarkable passage inside the islands 
well displayed, whilst to the S.W. we commanded the pic- 
turesque harbour and bay, which we had just passed on 
our right hand, and the shores of which seemed to be well 
cultivated. 

As we were descending the valley we observed several 
parties of armed peasants strolling about in different direc- 
tions and on all sides of us: after a short parley with some 
of them, and not much liking their appearance, we prepared 
to return to the boat, imagining that the easiest mode 
would be to follow the valley we were in: this, however, 
soon changed to a steep, wooded, and almost impassable 
ravine. In the mean time the party in the boat had moved 
along the shore from where we had left them, and, landing 
at the mouth of a picturesque green valley, had alarmed 
some women and children, occupied in watching their flocks, 
who immediately fled, screaming and running up the moun- 
tain-side, and spreading alarm in every direction. An 
armed Turk now appeared, as if by magic, on the top of 
every hill, and some directed their steps towards us, as we 
were descending the ravine: they began screaming and 
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shouting at us from all sides, pelting us with stones, and 
brandishing their muskets from the tops of the neighbour- 
ing crags. As we were unprepared for such an encounter, 
our descent was hastened, jumping from rock to rock down 
the ravine, until we were suddenly arrested, about fifty 
feet from the bottom, by finding ourselves on the edge 
of a perpendicular cliff forming a natural amphitheatre : 
the thick woods on either side were impenetrable, and fur- . 
ther progress seemed impossible: at length, letting our- 
selves down by the roots and branches of trees and shrubs, 
we reached the beach, but the boat having moved on was 
nowhere to be seen: however a few shots from my gun soon 
brought her back. Unluckily my companions had not taken 
their guns with them, or we might have shown a better face 
to the armed peasants, or at least made a more honourable 
retreat. As it was we got safe on board, but as we pulled 
along the coast the whole country appeared in arms: we there- 
fore kept a good offing, and were soon far from the scene of 
action. It is evident, from the alarm spreading so rapidly, 
that they had considered the landing of the boat as a pira- 
tical attempt to carry off their flocks; a proceeding to which 
the Turks on the mainland in unprotccted spots are often 
exposed at the hands even of the Greek islanders: hence 
the sudden arming of the people, and their shouts and cries 
to their more distant companions. 

We were now pulling round a rocky promontory, forming 
the N.W. end of the ridge on which we had lately landed: 
here we also observed remains of Cyclopian walls close to 
the shore. Then passing across the inouth of another bay 
into which falls a small stream from the S.E., with the village 
of Bedellos about a mile from the shore, we made for the 
next point in an E.N.E. direction, and found another deep 
bay with a ruined castle, either Turkish or Byzantine, at 
its head on a rocky island. Here we determined to pass 
the night. Seeing some men on the beach, we landed near 
them on the N.E. shore of the bay: they proved to be 
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Greeks from Syme, buying wood for that place and Alex- 
andria, and some Turkish woodcutters. On landing we 
found the ground covered with ruins, partly Byzantine and 
partly Hellenic, with thick Cyclopian walls supporting ter- 
races, extending all over the face of the hills. While 
our tent was being pitched, we strolled to see some ruins 
which we had observed as we entered the bay : they proved 
to be those of a Greek church called the monastery of 
St. George. Many ancient blocks had been used in its con- 
struction, on one of which we found an inscription* written 
in the Dorie dialect, and alluding to two inhabitants of 
Cephalonia and Cos who had been rewarded with golden 
crowns, and honoured, together with their respective wives, 
by some town or community the name of which we could 
not make out. We here learnt that the ruined castle 
and town which we had lately visited was now called 
Ainoulias. 

Thursday, February 9.—Our bivouac last night was 
cold, damp, and unprotected. Packs of jackals were howl- 
ing and hunting in full chorus round our tent, and their 
shrill bark and shrieking note kept gradually approaching us 
until the whole pack swept past us in the dark. About a mile 
to the S.E. of the spot where we had pitched our tent was a 
broad and well-cultivated valley watered by a small stream, 
and surrounded by lofty and well-wooded mountains: under 
the guidance of one of the old woodcutters we started to see 
some ruins or ancient walls, eskt bina, said to exist upon 
the hills to the south. As we rounded the rocky point near 
our bivouac, we passed some very copious springs of water 
flowing out from under the rocks, the temperature of which 
was so much warmer than the morning air, which was keen 
and frosty, and had covered the grass around our tent with 
a slight hoar frost, that a thick vapour was rising from it, 
as well as from that portion of the bay into which it flowed, 
and upon which it seemed to float. This, however, soon dis- 

* See Appendix, No. 301. 
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appeared when the sun rose. The water was a little bitter, 
with a slightly saline or brackish taste. 

The ruins to which we had been directed proved to be re- 
mains of Cyclopian walls, but of no great extent; others of 
Hellenic construction also occurred close by, but we could 
not ascertain their purpose. About a mile up the valley just 
mentioned, the town of Kirvasil was pointed out to us, and 
ruins were also said to exist near it, where a rocky hill rises 
up in the middle of the valley: this, from its striking posi- 
tion, may well have been an ancient Acropolis. Other ruins 
are spoken of ata place called Pairi, about two hours 
off to the S.S.E. The distance across the peninsula to the 
coast opposite Rhodes is not great ; the word may therefore 
be a corruption for Perea, the name by which the Rhodians 
designated that district. 

Quitting this interesting neighbourhood before we had 
time to complete our survey, we walked along the shore 
as far as the church of St. George, where are more saline 
springs close to the beach resembling those mentioned 
above; entering the boat we then proceeded to the N.E. 
extremity of the bay. Here a remarkable conical hill 
rises out of the plain near the water's edge, on the sum- 
mit of which we distinctly saw remains of walls and 
ruins, but which we were prevented from visiting by the 
change of weather and want of time. These ruins may 
possibly mark the site of Asserena, laid down in Colonel 
Leake'’s map. 

I have already stated that I conceive the great opening 
or bay which we discovered to the north of Cape Cynos 
Sema to be the Gulf of Thymnias. According to Pliny,* 
the Doridis Sinus only contained two subordinate bays, 
Schceenus and Thymnias, whereas P. Melat states that 
there were three, Thymnias, Schoenus, and Bubassius. 
Pliny also alludes to the regio Bubassus; and I am dis- 


posed to adopt the classification of Mela, and to consider . 


5 N. H., v. 29. ¢ Lib. i. c. 16. 
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the Bubassian gulf as the upper end or termination of the 
Sinus Doridis, bounded by the regio Bubassus of Pliny. 
Herodotus * also, in alluding to the attempt of the Cni- 
dians to cut through the narrow isthmus, and to convert 
the Triopian promontory into an island, states that the 
Triopians commenced at the Bubassian Chersonesus. It is 
now ascertained by Captain Graves's survey of the coast, 
that the isthmus, which the Cnidians attempted to dig 
through, is more to the east than had hitherto been sup- 
posed, and consequently near the head of the Gulf of Syme. 
Here, then, was the Bubassian territory, and consequently 
the Sinus Bubassius of Mela: it remains only to fix the 
Sinus Schcenus, which there can be little doubt was the 
beautiful, almost land-locked bay where we had been per- 
ceived by the inhabitants on the preceding day. Both Pliny 
and Mela mention the town of Hyda as within the Gulf of 
Schoenus: there is, therefore, little difficulty in identifying 
it with the extensive ruins, now called Ainoulias, which we 
visited on our landing, atid from which we had such an 
extensive view. . 

Leaving the head of the gulf, we pulled back along the 
northern shore, lying N.E. and S.W., with but few 
bays and indentations for the first five miles, after which 
the shore trends away more to the west. It varies consider- 
ably in appearance from the south side of the gulf, the hills 
being more undulating, and sloping gently to the sea, in- 
stead of terminating in abrupt escarpments and cliffs: the 
soil is also different, being of a red and brown colour, ap- 
parently a sandstone conglomerate instead of a compact 
scaglia. A breeze springing up from the N.W., we were 
unable to continue our coasting voyage any farther, and 
stood across the gulf for the Scala of Syme, where we did 
not arrive until after dark. After running our boat 
alongside the quay we took pratique at once, and carry- 
ing our boat-cushions with us to the café, endeavoured to 


* Lib. i. ¢. 174. 
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make ourselves comfortable for the night on its wooden 
benches. ‘This café was the rendezvous of all the captains 
and merchants of the place, and we were not a little amused 
at many of the uncouth figures which made their appear- 
ance: one party of boisterous Greeks kept us long awake 
by playing at cards, drinking, and singing, until past mid- 
night. Amongst the visitors of the evening was a single 
Turk, whose solemn gravity, and subdued but dignified tone 
of voice contrasted curiously with the noisy shouts and 
boisterous manners of the Greek captains. 

Friday, February 10.— After wandering about the 
Scala and the environs of the town, we embarked soon after 
eleven for Panermiotis. The whole population of Syme 
appeared to have turned out upon the quay to see the Eng- 
lish boat put off; and certainly her appearance, and that of 
her crew, formed a striking contrast with their own or their 
neighbours’ dirty craft. As we pulled round the eastern side 
of the island, we passed several deep and narrow inlets, 
probably some of the eight harbours or ports mentioned by 
Pliny. Soon after three we reached the ship, highly gra- 
tified with our excursion, though we had failed in making 
out the Triopian isthmus. 

Saturday, February 11.—We weighed anchor early this 
morning, and left Panermiotis and its hospitable monks. 
After contending with light and baffling winds for several 
days, during which we were fortunate in having fine weather, 
we entered the Gulf of Smyrna on the evening of the 14th, 
and the following day cast anchor in the Smyrna roads. As 
we beat up the gulf in company with a French brig of war, 
we watched the various and partial winds which prevailed 
in different parts of the channel from Long Islanp to the 
castle. Atone moment we had the wind astern, five minutes 
afterwards it headed us, then it came on one quarter, and 
suddenly shifted to the other. Again we were becalmed 
for half an hour, while other vessels not a mile distant 
were scudding before a sharp breeze, which made them 
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lay well down, the water dashing over their bows. At one 
moment, while we had the breeze ahead, the French brig, 
which was astern, had the breeze aft; and presently, while 
we were becalmed for several hours, the Frenchman, who 
had drawn closer in shore, caught a puff from the moun- 
tains, and passed within half a mile of us with a six-knot 
breeze, which only reached us an hour later. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Return to Constantinople—Sta. Sophia—Sea of Marmora—Moudaniah—Lufer 56 
—Apbullionte, anc. Apollonia— Ruins— Kiz Khan—Rhyndacus—Ulubad— 
Muhalitech—Kara Dere 84-—Akcha Bounar—Aidinjik—Erdek, anc. Artaki— 
Bal Kiz, anc. Cyzicus—Ruins, 


AFTER spending some time at Smyrna, during which I 
made several excursions in its immediate neighbourhood, 
the results of which have been already detailed, I paid 
another visit to the ruins of Ephesus and Scala Nuova, to- 
wards the end of March, in company with a party of friends: 
the former of these places furnished me with some consider- 
able additions to my stock of inscriptions.* From thence we 
explored the interesting site of Magnesia ad Meandrum ; 
and I returned to Smyrna, to prepare for my expedition into 
Cappadocia and the more distant parts of Asia Minor. 

Ι again left Smyrna on the 16th of April, having engaged 
a tatar in the service of the governor Hussein Bey. We 
had however scarcely reached Cassaba before I discovered 
that he was totally incompetent to perform the duties I re- 
quired. He willingly submitted to the impositions of the 
Menzilji, who declared that my bouyourdi, or post-horse 
order, was out of date, and refused to supply me with horses 
on the usual terms. I accordingly determined to return to 
Smyrna, dismiss Hassan, and proceed to Constantinople, to 
procure a fresh bouyourdi, and, if possible, a more useful 
and enterprising tatar. 

I had not been many days at Pera before I fell in with 
my old friend, Hafiz Agha: I had been so well pleased with 
him the preceding year, that I lost no time in persuading 
him to accompany me again. He had just arrived at Con- 
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stantinople with despatches from Osman Pacha of Trebi- 
zond, to whom he was obliged, to return before he could 
venture to re-enter my service; and this compelled me to 
pass more time on the shores of the Bosphorus than I had 
intended. In the interval I had the good fortune to have 
an opportunity of visiting the imterior of the mosque of 
Sta. Sophia. 

The French ambassador had obtained a firmahn to visit 
the principal mosques, and, with some other strangers, I 
was invited to accompany the party. We assembled at 
nine a.M. at the Baktchi Capou in Constantinople, and 
thence proceeded in a body to Sta. Sophia. Here, in con- 
formity with Mahometan prejudices, the whole party set to 
work to exchange their boots and shoes for slippers and 
papoushes. We ascended by an inclined and winding plane 
to a spacious gallery, forty or fifty feet wide, which is con- 
tinued round the greater part of the mosque, and is di- 
vided into compartments by stone screens, the large crosses 
carved upon them being still preserved. Looking into the 
body of the church, I was much struck by the crooked ap- 
pearance it has acquired from the attempt of the Turks to 
alter the axis of the building, that it may appear to point 
towards Mccca instead of due east. The steps before the 
altar have been placed obliquely, as well as the carpets 
spread over the floor, and even the angles of the piers and 
buttresses have been cut away or added to, for the required 
effect. The great supports of the roof have not suffered 
by this operation, though the general appearance of the 
building is much injured. 

On each side of the altar in the lateral aisles are two 
large granite columns, said to have been brought from 
Ephesus, and in truth much resembling those lying near the 
temple of Diana, and in the mosque of Aiasaluck. The many 
lamps which hang down from the ceiling would, if lighted, 
produce a fine effect. A few old Turks saying their prayers 
seemed much scandalized at the invasion of such a horde 
of giaours. Having eompleted our survey below, we went 
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outside, and after scrambling over ἃ labyrinth of shelving 
and sloping roofs, and round the lead-covered domes of the 
building, we reached the upper gallery, which runs round 
the inside of the great central dome. It is extremely nar- 
row, the floor of it slopes inwards, and the only protection is 
an iron railing of a very slight appearance. 

The roof and wall of the mosque were once covered with 
mosaic, chiefly gilt, in the style of St. Mark’s at Venice; 
but almost all this has been picked off, where within arm’s 
reach, and much of what is left has been whitewashed by 
the Turks. Of the eight winged angels, two are still visible 
in that part of the roof between the dome and the top of 
the two pilasters on each side of the altar. 

Under the protection of the same firmahn we also visited 
the mosque of Sultan Achmet: this is strictly a Mahometan 
temple, every thing in it is therefore appropriate, and its 
grand and simple proportions are much more striking than 
those of Sta. Sophia. The form is that of a large square, 
the roof being supported by four enormous pilasters, com- 
posed as it were of fascize of slender columns. We were 
unable to remain here long, in consequence of the near ap- 
proach of the hour of midday prayer. 

On the 24th of May I left Constantinople. The principal 
objects which I had im view in the excursion I was about 
to undertake, were a fuller examination of the geology of 
the Catacecaumene, a visit to the great salt lake in the cen- 
tre of Asia Minor, and the ascent of Mount Argzus; com- 
bining with these as thorough an investigation as possible 
of the various districts through which I might pass. As in 
the ‘previous year, I embarked in one of the large island 
boats at Top Khana, for Moudaniah: the morning was 
hazy, and preceded a sultry day, during which the smooth 
surface of the Propontis was scarcely rippled by a breath. 
Any one who has seen these boats must have remarked 
the high prow and stern, reaching several feet above the | 
gunwale: I had now an opportunity of witnessing one at 
least of the purposes to which they can be applied, for soon 
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after eight, when the sun became oppressive, they served to 
support an awning rigged fore and aft, which added mate- 
rially to our comfort. 

After rounding the promontory of Boz Bournou we 
landed for a short time at the watering-place, and then 
stretched across nearly S.S.E. to Moudaniah, where we 
arrived at seven P.M. A little to the west is a small village 
inhabited by Greeks, and called Siyi or Cii: this may be 
a corruption of Cius, which in the maps is generally placed 
higher up the gulf. The steep hills to the south of the 
town are well wooded and cultivated; the lower part, 
being nearly covered with vineyards and olive-groves, forms 
a striking contrast to the barren country about Constanti- 
nople. As we pulled along the shore we passed several 
boats full of Greeks, men, women, and children, singing 
and enjoying their holiday. On landing in the Greek 
quarter I was lodged in a comfortable house, but unfor- 
tunately opposite the café, where, for several hours, a party 
of noisy Greeks kept up an incessant howling and shouting, 
which they dignified with the name of singing, and at last 
became so uproarious, that the tatar was obliged to inter- 
fere, and could only quiet them by threatening to complain 
of them to the Agha. 

Thursday, May 25.—Having travelled on a former occa- 
sion from hence to Brusa, I determined now to go west- 
wards as far as Cyzicus, keeping near the shore, and then to 
strike to the south so as to reach the banks of the Macestus. 
The usual route from Moudaniah proceeds direct to Muha- 
litsch, but as I was anxious to visit Abullionte, which is 
supposed to occupy the site of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum, 
and where I hoped to find several Greek inscriptions in the 
walls of the town, I resolved to take this first. It is not, 
however, the regular post-road, a circumstance which the 
Menzilji took advantage of, to charge me for twelve hours 
instead of cight or nine, the real distance. 

In the morning several coins were brought me: they were 
chiefly Byzantine, but one was a fine brass coin of Pru- 
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sias. We started soon after seven, and, leaving the shore, 
ascended the steep rocks of green porphyritic trap, on 
which the upper part of the town is built, our course being 
nearly S.W. by W. Here the scenery was most pictur- 
esque, the vegetation luxuriant, and the ground covered 
with a profusion of wild flowers, amongst which the yellow 
broom was most conspicuous for its appearance and per- 
fume. In less than an hour we reached the summit of the 
ridge, 680 feet above the sea by barometrical measurement. 
It is capped with sandstone and gravel, containing many 
pebbles of trap, and dipping slightly to the N.E. Descend- 
ing on the opposite side, I perceived beyond the low inter- 
vening hills a flat and winding plain, watered by the Lufer 
Su, from Mount Olympus; and I observed the vines grow- 
ing under the shade of the olive-trees. The heat was very 
oppressive. 

At 8h. 43m. we passed a smal! village called Ketchmak, 
about half a mile to the S.S.W., at the upper extremity 
of a well-cultivated valley: beyond the low hills at its 
termination we descended by a steep and broken path into 
another much narrower, but more highly cultivated, which 
brought us to the village of Dere Kieui at 9h. 41m., called 
three hours from Moudaniah. For the last mile our road 
had been winding through a succession of rich mulberry 
plantations, in which, and in other valleys near the Rhyn- 
dacue, some of the best qualities of silk are produced for the 
Brusa market. A few vineyards occurred on the hill-sides, 
the summits of which were generally well wooded. 

We halted nearly half an hour under some magnificent 
plane-trees in this village, where I found the remains of a 
broken altar, and a large tazza of beautiful brecciated 
marble, now used for bruising wheat. At a fountam near 
the trees was a curious inscription in Gothic or Byzantine 
characters, but I was unable to decipher more than a few 
letters. 

Leaving Dere Kieui, we continued down the valley, 
crossing and re-crossing a small stream, for about two 
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miles, when we emerged into the plain of the Lufer Su, 
whence J had a fine view of the snowy summits of Mount 
Olympus, called Keshisch Dagh by the Turks, bearing S.E. 
by compass. At 11}. 19m. we crossed the river by a ferry- 
boat, consisting of a small triangular raft attached to a rope 
of twisted vine-twigs on which it traversed. These long 
twigs are obtained from the wild vine, which grows to a 
great height in the woods in flat and marshy grounds, 
reaching to the top of the loftiest trees, and then descend- 
ing nearly to the ground. The boat was so small, that 
three trips were necessary to carry over our eight horses, 
and the whole operation delayed us eighteen minutes. 

Immediately on leaving the river we ascended the low 
hills which form the southern boundary of the plain close 
to the small village of Balukli; and, about half a mile from 
the river, passed through a beautiful undulating country, 
well cultivated and interspersed with natural clumps of 
trees. Half a mile farther we entered a small wood of 
Valonea oak, of the finest quality. This is a species of 
Quercus, the leaf of which is smooth and shining, very 
slightly jagged, and rather resembling in shape that of the 
Spanish or sweet chesnut, being ovate, and more pointed 
than the leaf of the common oak. 

At twelve we reached the summit of another ridge, which 
separates the valley of the Lufer Sa from the lake of Abul- 
lionte. It consists of stratified and thinly laminated calca- 
reous marl of a greyish-white colour, dipping W.N.W.: 
lower down towards the lake to the S.W. the red trachyte 
protrudes above the surface for some distance, and forms 
the basis of the hill. In half an hour we came in sight of 
the lake of Abullionte, extending from east to west: its 
surface is studded with many islands in the N.E. portion, 
on one of which we saw the town of that name. 

Soon after one we descended from the trachytic hills 
covered with low coppice and thorns, and approached the 
lake, but the scenery on this side is much less beautiful 
than to the south. After reaching the plain we continued 
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winding round the bays and marshy inlets of the lake, 
swarming with plovers and a great variety of water-fowl, 
whose constant fluttering about and shrill discordant 
screaming might remind one of the lines of Virgil.* On 
the muddy shore I picked up several large shells of Limnza 
and Planorbis. 

At a quarter before two we reached another ridge of 
hills, stretching into the lake, and forming a narrow pro- 
montory, off the S.W. point of which is an island with the 
town of Abullionte. These hills consist chiefly of decom- 
posed volcanic soil, and are covered with mulberry plan- 
tations and vineyards; but the south end of the peninsula, 
on which are some remams of Apollonia, is scaglia or alpine 
limestone. Amongst the roots and stems of the numerous 
thorns, which protected them from the attack of wild ani- 
mals, were some fine specimens of the Arum dracunculus, 
the dark-red pistil of which, nearly eighteen inches long, 
is strongly contrasted with the green leaves and tiger- 
spotted stems of the plant. The rank odour of the flower 
is so powerful, that I have frequently detected it at a very 
considerable distance. 

Descending towards the promontory, we passed many re- 
mains of foundations of ancient walls both in the vineyards 
and on the road-side: some of them cross the road, and 
from their shape and position appear to have been the 
tombs of Apollonia The foundations are generally mas- 
sive; and some bore circular marks, as if columns had been 
placed on them. On one large block, moved by a Turk- 
ish proprictor to form part of the wall of his vineyard, are 
the remains of a Greek inscription.t At one point the pro- 
montory is very much contracted, and there it has been 
defended in former times by a massive wall extending com- 


. “ Variw cireumque supraque 
Assneta ripis volucres, et fluminis alveo 
JEthera mulcebant cantu, lucoque volabant.” 
ZEn., lib, vii. v. 32. 
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pletely across the narrow neck: although strong, this wall 
is very rudely built, and appears to have been cased with 
blocks of marble derived from the ruins of the ancient 
town: many of them have been seats of the theatre, the 
site of which has been hollowed out of the solid rock near 
the end of the peninsula. From thence we proceeded along 
the western side of the promontory, between the lake and 
the burial-ground, with many foundations of ancient build- 
ings on both sides of the road. 

The island, on which is the town of Abullionte, 18 con- 
nected with the main land by a wooden bridge of simple 
and slight construction, carried in a winding direction, in 
order that it may not interfere with the wide-spreading 
branches of a plane-tree growing close to the water's edge. 
After passing through some narrow streets we reached the 
konak prepared in a house called the Metropol, a rambling 
building belonging to the Greek church, where I was soon 
visited by a couple of dirty-looking Greek papades or 
priests. The town completely covers the island to the 
water's edge all round, and is defended near the bridge by 
a wall and ruined castle, apparently Byzantine, chiefly con- 
structed with large blocks of marble derived from more 
ancient buildings. It is said to consist of 200 Greek and 100 
Turkish houses. 

Under the guidance of an old chavasse, I went forth in 
search of antiquities and inscriptions ; but I only found one* 
of the latter, on several successive blocks of marble, which 
must have formed the entablature or architrave of an ancient 
edifice: they were regularly inserted in the wall of one of 
the towers of the more modern fortifications near the bridge. 
I then got a boat for the purpose of rowing round the town: 
it was of most singular build and proportions, being very 
broad and flat-bottomed, and covered both inside and out 
with such a coating of pitch, that under a warm sun it 
was scarcely possible to move from one spot to another. 
We were twenty-five minutes performing the whole cir- 

* See Appendix, No. 304. 
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euit. At a short distance to the west of the bridge were 
several remains of ancient walls and foundations of build- 
ings still in situ, resembling substructions of terraces, or 
the cella of a ruined temple. At the S.W. extremity of 
the town is an ancient tower, perhaps the only remaining 
portion of the city walls, represented in the accompanying 
woodcut. The lower part, which is decidedly very old, is 
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(Ancient wall of Apollonia.) 


perforated by an arch now blocked up: this has probably 
been an entrance into the town. A high tower belonging 
to the castle near the bridge had been cased with slabs of 
stone, which by their fall have exposed portions of curious 
inscriptions, formed by the insertion of small red tiles or 
bricks edgewise into the mortar. 

The lake is celebrated for its fish; carp of a large size 
are sent in great quantities to Brusa and the neighbour- 
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hood, and even as far as Constantinople. My servant 
bought one weighing upwards of twelve pounds for about 
92. A few coins were also produced: they were chiefly 
Byzantine, but I succeeded in selecting two of Apollonia 
and one of Miletopolis, and copied another inscription in 
the garden of the church.* 

Friday, May 26.—I started soon after six in a small boat 
to see some ruins on Kiz Ada, or Maiden’s Island, a low 
muddy spot, about a mile N. by W. from the town. These 
ruins consist of the remains of a wall of very ancient 
masonry, built of large blocks of marble, standing about 
four or five feet above the water, and topped with a large 
projecting coping-stone. It extends all round the island, 
but is most perfect to the east, probably because, facing the 
shore, that side has been less exposed to the winds and 
waves. In several places stone rings still remain, which 
have been used for mooring boats or galleys. The N.E. 
corner is circular, and within the enclosure are a few frag- 
ments of large fluted columns. The large blocks of which 
the wall is built are laid perfectly horizontal, but the up- 
right joints are not always perpendicular, and some of them 
are ingeniously pointed and dovetailed together, which led 
me to attribute to it an Hellenic rather than a Roman 
origin. It may have been the terrace on which a temple 
stood, perhaps dedicated, as well as the island itself, to 
Apollo. The island, which in winter is under water, was 
now covered with Agnus castus, and abounded with snakes 
of considerable size. 

There can be no doubt that Abullionte stands on the site 
of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum, both from its ruins, and from 
its present Greek name, Apolloniata, or Apollonié. This 
circumstance has not been sufficiently attended to by 
Pococke, who was inclined to look upon Muhalitsch as the 
representative of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum, so called to 
distinguish it from another Apollonia in the neighbourhood ; 
but the fact of the Rhyndacus flowing through the lake 
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is quite sufficient to have given it this distinctive appella- 
tion. 

This is probably the Apollonia alluded to by Anna 
Comnena,® as having been besieged by Alexander Euphor- 
benes, under the orders of Alexius. The Byzantine prin- 
cess says that after Alexander had made himself master of 
that part of the town called Exepolis, 7. 6. without the city, 
Elcane was relieved, and the Greek general embarked his 
troops ;- but that Elcane had taken possession of the mouth 
of the river, and of the bridge near a church built by the 
Empress Helena. It seems, therefore, that, when the Greek 
general was obliged to raise the siege, he determined to 
withdraw his troops by water, with the intention of sail- 
ing down the Rhyndacus into the Propontis; but that he 
was prevented from doing so by the Turks, who had taken 
possession of the banks of the river, and of the bridge 
near Lopadium. 

From the island I landed at the fortified isthmus on the 
peninsula, where I was soon joined by my horses and bag- 
gage : thence we proceeded along the northern shore of the 
lake to Ulubad, at the outflow of the Rhyndacus. Our 
course was nearly north for the first four miles, with hills of 
porphyritic trachyte on our right: on the left were very 
extensive marshes, out of which rose four wild swans. We 
then turned to the west, proceeding over an open and culti- 
vated country, with a few patches of coppice and brush- 
wood. ‘The distance of the lake to the left varied from a 
mile to one hundred yards: its banks were shallow and 
marshy, and overgrown with reeds and rushes, the resort of 
numerous wild fowl. Two miles further I ascended a rocky 
hill on the left of the road, from whence I looked back upon 
the lake and its numerous islands, and Abullionte bearing 
5. 35 E. about four miles off. A mile and a half to the 
S.S.W. was the village of Ullio, at the point of a low pro- 
montory. 

The country continued of the same open character, with 

5 Hist. d’Alexius, lib. vi. c. 12. 
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corn and marshy pastures, and a range of hills about two 
miles to the north, until we reached, at half-past eleven, 
an old Turkish building, called Kiz Khan, built of alter- 
nating courses of red and white stone and brick. The en- 
trance is plainer than usual in buildings of this descrip- 
tion: it seems to be early Saracenic or Byzantine, and may 
have been the church of the Empress Helena alluded to 
by Anna Comnena m the passage just quoted. In the 
middle of the centre aisle are two square pilasters, appa- 
rently supporting the roof; but as they are hollow, resting 
on four dwarf stone columns, they were probably intended 
as chimneys to the open fireplaces. These khans are now 
seldom visited but by shepherds; the Turk of the present 
day generally prefers to halt under the shade of a tree, or 
by the side of a fountain. 

At a quarter after twelve we reached a long wooden 
bridge over the Rhyndacus, not 200 yards below the spot 
where it issues out of the lake of Apollonia, a deep and 
muddy river, but not very rapid. The bridge was narrow 
and rotten, and we were obliged to dismount: its length 
over the water was 144 paces, or about 280 feet. On 
the southern side of the river we halted at a café, built 
inside the ruins of the fortress of Ulubad, an oblong 
extending from east to west. On the southern wall are 
ten towers, seme round and others angular: this side is 
also defended by a deep stream flowing from the S. W. under 
the walls of the castle, which falls into the Rhyndacus close 
to where it flows out of the lake. This may be the river of 
Coryceus, on the banks of which the Emperor Alexius 
encamped after crossing the bridge of Lopadion (Ulubad). 

The Turks at the café told me there were some inscrip- 
tions in the walls, but after a fruitless search throughout 
the whole circuit, I only found a few marble blocks and 
broken columns worked into the wall: the step in front of 
the café was a fragment of a handsome [onic cornice, 
all probably derived from the ruins of Apollonia. The 
ground within the fortress forms the gardens of the inhabi- 
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tants of twenty wretched cabins, who share possession of 
the place with hundreds of storks who have built their nests 
along the walls. The fortress of Lopadion is frequently 
mentioned by Byzantine writers, and especially by Anna 
Comnena, in the history of her father’s campaigns against 
the Turks of Nicza. 

The distance from hence to Kirmasli, or Ghirmasli, on 
the Rhyndacus, is said to be three or four hours. We started 
soon after one, and on leaving the fortress continued along 
the left bank of the river: we passed a few ruined buildings 
outside the walls, indicating the existence of a larger town. 
The country continued flat and marshy, and the plain, which 
in winter is under water, was now covered with the common 
white Iris: this open ground extended several miles to the 
south, as far as a range of hills through which the Rhynda- 
cus issues from Mysia Abrettene, probably the “ Montes 
Germianes*’ of Anna Comnena.* A line of Suterasi, or 
towers supposed by the Turkish system of hydrostatics to 
be necessary to make the water rise to a certain level, ex- 
tends across the plain from the “Montes Germianes”’ to 
Muhalitsch. On reaching the summit of the hills between 
the Rhyndacus and the Macestus, the sloping sides of which 
were planted with vineyards, Muhalitsch itself became visi- 
ble, stretching in a long line on the right, and crowning the 
brow of another ridge with its red houses, minarets, and 
cypresses. 

At half past two we reached our konak in a Greek house: 
as usual, I here found myself more comfortable than when 
amongst Turks, although Hafiz Agha always showed a par- 
tiality for his Mahometan brethren. Whatever may be said 
of Turkish hospitality, and however strongly recommended 
the European traveller may be to a Turkish host, he will 
always find himself treated with more zeal and attention in 
the houses of Greeks or Armenians than in those of Turks, 
and will be less exposed to the curiosity of intruders. 

Muhalitsch is said to contain 1500 houses, of which 700 

* Hist. d'Alexius, lib. xv. c. 2. 
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belong to Greeks. Of these, my host was one of the most 
wealthy. He had several handsome children, whose occu- 
pation was feeding silkworms, for which purpose a large 
room was fitted up with two tables suspended from the 
ceiling ; on each of these were four or six square piles of 
mulberry-branches covered with worms. They are fed 
three times a-day, that is to say, their food is renewed three 
times by placing fresh-cut branches with their leaves still 
on over the old ones, which are never removed, but remain 
as a kind of bed until the worms are full grown. With the 
true vagueness of all Orientals, they would not venture to 
make even a guess as to the quantity of silk their stock of 
worms might produce. “ Allah bilir,” or God knows ; “ per- 
haps five okes, perhaps twenty,” was the only answer I 
could obtain. 

Several cases of plague had lately occurred here, as well 
as at Abullionte, and I now learnt that it was raging more 
or less all over the country. 

Saturday, May 27.—From Muhalitsch to Aidinjik—eight 
hours. Starting at a quarter before seven, we descended to 
the banks of the Macestus, or Susugherli Chai, flowing to 
the east about half a mile north of the town, until it falls 
into the Rhyndacus. Our course, after crossing the river, 
was generally W.N.W., and for the first two or three miles 
over a rich plain covered with mulberry plantations. We 
were then ferried over another deep but not rapid river, 
called the Kara Dere δύ (Black Valley River), also flowing 
east from the lake of Maniyas, the ancient lake of Mile- 
topolis, said to be about four hours off. Beyond the ferry 
we passed a small village, called Kara Kieui, on our right 
hand: the scenery of this part of the plain was rich and 
picturesque; the luxuriant vegetation, the lofty trees 
covered with festoons of the wild vine hanging down to the 
ground, and the air scented with the sweet fragrance of 
their flower, all reminded me of the province of Djanik on 
the Black Sea.* 


* See ante, vol. i. p. 286, 
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The road still continued in the same direction, as we 
ascended a range of hills, and crossed several small streams 
flowing from the more distant wooded hills on the right: 
here I observed a broken marble pedestal amongst the tall 
and rank grass. At half past nine we crossed a narrow val- 
ley extending far to the right, and passed a village called 
Douan Hissar, two miles off in the plain to the left: a hil- 
lock rises up in the middle of the village, on which stands a 
ruined tower. Proceeding in the same direction, we reached 
another range of hills stretching to the south, and forming 
the eastern boundary of the lake of Maniyas, which was 
soon afterwards visible. A Turkish-burial ground on the 
right contained several broken shafts of columns; _pre- 
sently we passed a low flat arch built of stone, with the 
remains of a causeway extending on either side, apparently 
marking the line of an ancient road. The hills for the next 
three miles to Akcha Bounar were generally barren, con- 
sisting of undulating downs with patches of coppice and 
brushwood, intermixed with a great variety of flowers, 
amongst which a large species of Hypericum was conspicu- 
ous. The hills to the north were well wooded, and distant 
four or five miles. 

Shortly before reaching Akcha Bounar we again came 
in sight of the lake of Maniyas, four miles off on the right. 
_ The village contained about twenty houses, and at the foun- 
tain were several marble blocks and fragments of handsome 
cornices; the air was perfumed with the flower of the 
jaujube-tree. Two miles farther W. by N., beyond another 
ridge of hills, we reached Deble Kieui, and near the village 
crossed a stream flowing between undulating downs from 
the north, and escaping by a narrow rocky gorge into the 
lake of Maniyas. This stream must take its rise in the 
hills near the sea of Marmora, which face the eastern end 
of the peninsula of Cyzicus. 

After leaving Deble Kieui our course became more 
northerly : we continued gradually ascending over grassy 
downs sloping to the S. and S.E. High hills rose towards 
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the N. and N.N.W., over which were seen the rocky 
mountains of Cyzicus. Atone we passed a burial-ground 
with some broken columns, and, continuing our ascent, 
reached in another hour several successive ridges of crys- 
talline limestone stretching down from the hills on the 
right, half a mile off: here we crossed alternating beds of 
red, black, and purple shale, dipping S.E. by S. about 70°. 
Although I could not discover any traces of stratification in 
the limestone, it is probably conformable to, and alternat- 
ing with, the shale. 

At half past two we reached the vineyards and mulberry 
plantations of Ajidinjik, and entered a richly cultivated 
valley sloping gently to the N.N.W. to the sea. Aidinjik 
is situated on the hills to the east, and contains from 400 to 
500 houses, chiefly Turkish, but it is a wretched-looking 
place. Wood is extremely scarce, and is brought from a 
great distance. Many marble fragments from the neigh- 
bouring ruins of Cyzicus lie scattered about the place, and 
I copied a few inscriptions,* but none of any particular in- 
terest. Near the house in which I lodged was a handsome 
bath of white marble, used as the mouth of a well. 

After visiting the Agha, who received me with great 
civility, and wished me to buy some Byzantine coins, and 
sepulchral tablets with inscriptions+ under the usual funereal 
bas-reliefs, I proceeded to explore the town. I was accom- 
panied during part of my search by his Frank doctor, the 
most absolutely ignorant of the whole race of Medici whom 
I had met with in the East. He called himself a French- 
man, and talked of Greek inscriptions as des choses de 
l'Eglise, seeming to have no idea of the difference between a 
Greek temple and a Christian church. He had heard of the 
ruins of Cyzicus, or Bal Kiz, as the Turks call them, and 
believed them to be very old and built by the Genoese, 
because the Turks had told him so. Here were numerous 
fragments of columns, cornices, and marble blocks lying about 
in all directions, said to have been brought from Bal Kiz. 
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In front of one of the mosques, of which there are six in 
Aidinjik, were two handsome Corinthian capitals, now used 
as bases to the wooden pilasters of the portico. I found 
also a long inscription, in small characters, on a large slab 
in the wall of the burial-ground, but serving as a step for 
those who enter the enclosure, and consequently almost 
every letter is defaced; Icould not decipher a single word, 
and this I the more regretted, as, from the character, I could 
see it was of a good time. 

From the high hills to the N.E. of the town, which rise 
to a height of 870 feet above the sea by barometrical mea- 
surement, I enjoyed a magnificent view over the isthmus, 
and peninsula of Cyzicus.* The northern flank of these 
hills is well wooded and covered with orchards and gardens, 
whilst to the south there is scarcely a trace of vegetation; 
I have often observed the same in Greece and Asia Minor. 
The summit consists of hard crystalline limestone, overlaid 
in places by indurated beds of shale of various colours, dip- 
ping to the S.S.E. at an angle varying from 70° to 80°. 

Sunday, May 28.—Before starting I copied a long in- 
scription + from a marble pedestal before the door of the 
Agha’s konak : this stone was lying on its face, but suspect- 
ing its nature I begged him to have it turned over for me; 
in return for which, I gave him, at his own request, a copy 
of the five sepulchral inscriptions he had in his own room. 

We set out at half-past seven for Bal Kiz and Erdek, the 
ancient Artace, descending to the sea-shore through a 
wooded glen or valley, filled with fruit trees and wild 
shrubs and flowers, amongst which the arbutus and lau- 
restinus, the myrtle, bay, ilex, and honeysuckle, were the 
most conspicuous. 


* I should observe that on this occasion I carried one of Newman's improved 
mountain barometers with me, which answered perfectly for some time, until the 
exceasive heat to which it was constantly exposed caused the wooden cap of fhe 
cylinder to contract, and the quicksilver to escape slightly. I succeeded in car- 
rying it safely for some months, but broke it a few days after leaving Mount 
Argwus. Corresponding observations were kept for me by Mr. Browning at 
Smyrna, with whom I left the fellow-barometer. 

+ See Appendix, No. 313. 
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On reaching the sea-shore we halted for a few minutes at 
a storehouse belonging to the Agha of Aidinjik, to see an 
inscription " lately dug up at Cyzicus, for which purpose he 
had sent down a chavasse with the key. Its form was cir- 
cular, and it was evidently funereal; below the inscription 
the figure of a warrior had been rudely carved. After con- 
tinuing a short way along the beach, we crossed the sandy 
isthmus which connects Cyzicus with the main land; near 
the south end, many large blocks of stone, dug up in clear- 
ing a neighbouring vineyard, had been collected into a 
heap. Beyond the isthmus the road led across the ruins of 
the old town, but leaving them on the right we proceeded 
direct to Erdek. 

The country between this place and Cyzicus is highly 
cultivated, and covered with rich vineyards, said to produce 
an excellent wine, much esteemed by the Greeks, and ex- 
ported in large quantities to Constantinople. I tasted some 
of it at Aidinjik, but thought it poor and sour. The soil is 
rich, being derived from the decomposition of the granite 
rocks to the north, on which are the ruins of Cyzicus. Its 
rapid disintegration, and its fertility when decomposed, are 
owing to the large proportion of felspar. Half way to 
Erdek we crossed a spur of this granite stretching down 
from the north. 

After passing an extensive Turkish burial-ground full of 
ancient columns, mostly of small dimensions, we reached 
Erdek at half-past ten. It is a miserable town, containing 
1200 houses. Never having passed through such filthy 
streets, I was not surprised to hear that the plague was 
raging both amongst the Greeks and Turks: six fresh 
cases had occurred this day. Many of the Greeks kept 
strict quarantine, and the man who walked with me about 
the town, and took me to his house, said that his chil- 
dren had not been out of their rooms for three months: 
to judge from their healthy and rosy countenances, they 
had not suffered from their confinement. The trade be- 

* See Appendix, No. 314. 
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tween Erdek and Constantinople consists chiefly in wine; 
it possesses a small and well-sheltered harbour facing the 
S.S.W., and protected from the N.W. by a ruined mole 3 
the bay is formed by a promontory to the south, on which 
is a ruined castle called Seidi Ghazi Kaléh, with the re- 
mains of a wall running across it. 

Scattered about the town were a few fragments of ancient 
sculpture, such as capitals of Corinthian columns, and mar- 
ble architraves. In the entrance of the church, near to 
which 1 halted, was an inscription® in Greek and Latin on 
a flat stone, probably a broken sarcophagus. Disappointed 
at the result of my visit to this place, I determined to re- 
turn immediately to Cyzicus, and to encamp for the night 
amongst its ruins. 

Sending the baggage by the nearest road, I procured 
a guide to conduct me along the coast for about a mile, 
to the summit of the promontory of Melanos, which is pro- 
tected in the narrowest part by the wall just mentioned, 
crossing it from S.E. to N.W. It is defended by towers at 
irregular distances, and was once cased with marble blocks, 
most of which have long since fallen down. After a steep 
ascent we reached the summit, consisting of crystalline 
limestone resting on beds of indurated shale: its barren- 
ness forms a striking contrast with the rich vegetation on 
the slope of Mount Dindymus. Here were the remains of a 
ruined chapel, and some large blocks of marble. Descend- 
ing from the summit to the E.N.E. we passed through the 
gateway in the ancient wall; it appears to be of Roman 
construction, and consists of alternating courses of black and 
white stone, marble and granite. 

Having overtaken the baggage before reaching the ruins, 
we halted under a magnificent plane tree, where my tent 
was pitched, near a spring of water, which flows along one 
of the ancient conduits. This is, perhaps, the fountain cele- 
brated in former times for curing the torments of love by 


* See Appendix, No. 315. 
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oblivion.* The spot was near two massive towers, between 
the walls and a marshy tract of land which once formed the 
western harbour. A fire was soon kindled under the trees, 
the horses were picketed around, and while the servants were 
preparing the evening meal, I started to explore the ruins 
of Cyzicus, amidst cherry orchards and vineyards, under the 
guidance of a chavasse furnished by the Agha of Erdek. 

Our first visit was to a heap of ruins, about 200 yards to 
the N.W..of the tent, and stretching over a considerable 
space of ground covered with brushwood. On penetrating 
these thickets we found many subterranean passages, some 
of which had fallen in, but with the help of lights we were 
enabled to explore them to the extent of more than a 
hundred feet in a straight line; they are connected with 
each other, and appear to be the substructions of exten- 
sive buildings, or perhaps the public granaries or ware- 
houses for which Cyzicus was remarkable, both before and 
after the Roman conquest. The masonry is chiefly Hel- 
lenic, but in some places the walls are only cascd with 
blocks of stone; in the roof of one of the vaults is a small 
square opening, regularly formed with a key-stone, all be- 
longing to the original construction ; in another is a narrow 
passage leading up through the interior of the wall: these 
were probably the ways by which the vaults were entered. 
They may also mark the site of the temple described in 
glowing terms by Aristides, the orator, who particularly 
remarks} that the subterranean parts of the building were 
as worthy of admiration as the rest. 

About a mile N.E. by N. from these substructions are 
the remains of an amphitheatre, built in a wooded valley to 
the north of the plain, where are the principal ruins of the 
city. Many of the pilasters and massive buttresses have 
yielded to the influence of time, but seven or eight are still 
standing on the west side of the valley, by which the circu- 


* Plin. H.N., xxx. 16. Isid. Orig., xiii, Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 39. 
t+ Arist. Orat. Cyzic. Cramer, ut supra, vol. i. p. 42. 
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lar form of the building may he distinctly traced. A 
small stream flows through the centre of the arena, and 
from this circumstance, as well as from the character of the 
masonry at the upper end of the building, it is probable 
that it was also used as a Naumachia. With the excep- 
tion of these foundations the masonry is rough and rubbly, 
but some traces still remain of their having been cased with 
marble blocks. Many snakes seemed to haunt the brush- 
wood amongst these ruins. 

Ascending the wooded hill to the east we reached the vil- 
lage of Hamamli, situated above the ruins, and near the 
apex of the city walls. Here I had been told I should find 
some coins, but 1 saw only blocks of marble and broken 
columns built into the walls of the cottages. I was much 
amused with the coquettish conduct of a Turkish woman, 
who wished to show me an old coin without my seeing her; 
for this purpose she kept round the corner of the wall, 
but when she found that I respected her prejudices, and 
made no attempt to look at her, she grew tired of her con- 
cealment, and came forward. 

Descending to the plain to the east of the path by which 
we had ascended, I saw more vestiges of the city walls, but 
was unable to trace their whole extent. At length, by a 
wild and difficult road, we reached the site of the theatre, 
almost overgrown with shrubs and luxuriant vegetation. I 
am not aware that its existence has ever been alluded to: 
it is of great size, and apparently of Greek construction, 
but in such a ruined state, that although the proscenium, 
and the hollow of the cavea, and some rude remains of the 
substructions can still be traced, not a block of marble is 
visible, nor does a single seat remain in situ: it faces the 
S.W., and bore E.N.E. from our encampment. In return- 
ing to the tent we visited other heaps of ruins, long walls, 
and indistinct foundations, but so overgrown with vegeta- 
tion that it was impossible to make them out; and I only 
met with one inscription.* 

* See Appendix, No. 316. 
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Monday, May 29.—Before returning to Aidinjik, I ex- 
plored the S.E. portion of the city, and the isthmus: the 
east side of the latter is now an extensive marsh covered 
with reeds, and probably marks the site of the principal 
port of Cyzicus, separated from the sea-shore by a low 
ridge of sandhills thrown up by the united efforts of the 
winds and waves. Near its northern extremity, a long ditch 
runs from E. to W. full of water, with a wall of great 
strength, fortified by towers along its northern bank ; its 
opening towards the sea is choked up by drifted sand, but 
it seems to be the entrance through which the galleys of Cy- 
zicus were admitted to her capacious port. It appears to 
have had no communication with the marsh near our camp. 
Immediately to the north of this harbour are many large 
mounds and heaps of ruins, probably remains of the public 
buildings. 

Some traces of an aqueduct are still visible between the 
low hills at the south end of the isthmus and the city; the 
small stream which flows down the wooded glen near the 
Naumachia was unequal to the wants of the population; 
the granite hills would not abound in springs, and the in- 
habitants must have been compelled to resort to those of 
the limestone rocks for a sufficient supply of water, the 
rich vegetation being even now maintained by numerous 
springs. 

᾿ Between the subterranean ruins already described, and 
the Naumachia, I also visited what seemed at first sight 
to be the remains of an extensive oblong building, called 
the Agora by Pococke. But the walls only exist on two 
sides, to the west and to the south, that to the west being 
much the longest. It lies near the S.W. portion of the 
city, and appears to me to be a part of the ancient wall, as 
a slight continuation of it may be traced towards the N.E. 
The style is not Hellenic, but it consists of large and small 
stones indiscriminately worked together, as if erected in 
Roman times. On the whole, I must say that the loose and 
rubbly character of the buildings of Cyzicus little accords 
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with the celebrity of its architects; and although some 
appear to have been cased with marble, none of them give 
an idea of the solid grandeur of the genuine Greek style. 

The destruction of all the public buildings, and the total 
desolation of the place, are in this instance the more remark- 
able, when we find that no modern town of importance has 
risen on its ruins; it may in a great measure be owing to 
the nature of the material of which these buildings were 
constructed. Although cased with the beautiful marble of 
the neighbouring hills, and of the quarries near Aidinjik, 
they are chiefly built of granite, and that of Cyzicus decom- 
poses with great rapidity on exposure to the atmosphere. 
It appears to contain much felspar, producing alumina by 
its decomposition; and this has encouraged a rich vege- 
tation, which either acts directly on the buildings them- 
selves, or conceals them under an abundant verdure. The 
sand also blown up from the sea on each side of the isthmus 
appears to have done its share of the work: it is therefore 
probable that though few ruins of any importance are now 
visible, excavations properly conducted might produce very 
satisfactory results. 

Returning to my tent I obtained a meridian observation 
of the sun, which placed Cyzicus in lat. 40° 22' 30” north. 
We then started for Aidinjik, and proceeding along the 
shore I observed that every stone washed up by the waves 
was covered with fragments of oyster shells adhering to it. 
We learn from Pliny* that the oysters of Cyzicus were 
most celebrated, and according to the words of Mucianus, 
whom he quotes, they combined the separate qualities of 
all the different kinds of oysters in the known world, being 
larger than the Lucrine, sweeter than the British, higher 
flavoured than the Medulian, sharper than the Leptian, 
fuller than the Lucensian, drier than the Coryphantian, 
more tender than the Istrian, and whiter than the Circeian ; 
but that none were sweeter or more tender than these. 

At Aidinjik I enquired the origin of the modern name of 


* Hist. Nat., xxxil. 21; conf. ix. 47, and xxx. 16. 
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Bal Kiz, applied to these ruins by the Turks. The literal 
meaning is—Bal, honey; and Kiz, a girl: and I was told 
that there was once a king who had a beautiful daughter, 
the loveliest of her time, and sweet as honey; she died, and 
was buried amongst the ruins. A better etymology is sug- 
gested by the remark of Col. Leake,* that the word Bala 
or Bali is often used by the Turks as a corruption of the 
Greek word παλαιὰ, and is prefixed to Turkish corruptions 
of ancient names. Kiz is evidently the first syllable of 
Cyzicus, pronounced as in Greek Κυζικος, and Bal Kiz 
would therefore mean Ancient Cyzicus. 


* Tour in Asia Minor, p. 271. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Leave Aidinjik—-Lake of Maniyas—Kazakli—Kara S6—Meulver Kieui—Ma- 
niyas, anc. Pemanenus—Susugherli—Tash Kapou—Ildiz—Kespit—Couree of 
the Macestus, or Simaul S4—Inscriptions at Kespit—Kalbourja—Opium—Boga- 
ditra—Singerli. 


Turspay, May 30.—One of the principal objects of my 
present expedition was to trace the course of the Maces- 
tus, as I had followed that of the Rhyndacus last year, in 
company with Mr. Strickland. I therefore determined to 
proceed by Susugherli, Bogaditza and Singerli to Simaul, 
where I expected to find the sources of the river, which, 
in the upper part of its course, is called the Simaul Su, 
and in the lower, the Susugherli Sa. We left Aidinjik 
at half-past six for Meulver Kieui, eight hours distant. 
For several miles the road led over an undulating country, 
with few traces of cultivation, and where scarcely a tree 
was visible. Nine miles south of Aidinjik we reached the 
lake of Maniyas, the ancient Miletopolis: its shores are 
flat and marshy, and subject to frequent inundations in the 
winter ; the water appears shallow to a great distance. 

Two miles further we arrived at a large village called 
Kazakli, at the western extremity of the lake. On entering 
it, I was surprised to see a wooden cross surmounting a 
smal] building, apparently a chapel, and still more so at 
the fair and clean appearance and Teutonic expression of 
the women and children, their neat dresses, and their active 
movements, so different from the gravity of the Turks, or 
the listlessness of the Greeks. It proved to be a Cossack 
settlement established by the Porte after the capture of 
Ismail by the Russians, their ancestors having preferred 
Turkish to Russian despotism. The inhabitants still pre- 
serve their language and their dress, and few of them can 
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speak Turkish: the dress of the men and boys is a long 
white frock embroidered below and at the neck in various 
colours, and surmounted by the black lambs-wool cap of 
the Persians. They are treated with much kindness by the 
Turks, have their own chief, are allowed to govern them- 
selves, and pay no taxes to the government. The fish of 
the lake, and the produce of their flocks and herds, form 
their chief subsistence. 

Soon after leaving Kazakli our course changed to S.E., 
and we passed through an encampment of huts made of 
reeds, in each of which was living a wretched victim to the 
plague, which had recently broken out with great virulence 
amongst these poor people. Their relations brought them 
food and placed it near the huts, but carefully avoided all 
contact. We passed through the enclosure as fast as possi- 
ble, and rode for several miles over rich grass plains, the 
lake at first receding a little on our left, but again ap- 
proaching the road near Hamamli. We met many loads of 
ship-timber drawn by oxen, going to Salse Dere, where it 
is embarked for Constantinople. It iscut in the woods of 
Saler Dagh, south of Maniyas, and consisted chiefly of oak 
knees. 

Five miles S.E. of Kazakli we reached Hamamli, a vil- 
lage of only seven or eight houses; low hills rise imme- 
diately to the south of it, but I could not hear of any 
ruins to justify the opinion of Dr. Cramer as to the exist- 
ence of Pcoemanenus in this neighbourhood. A few miles 
further was a line of Suterasi, or water-towers, extending 
across the plain to the village of Beuljas on the left, near 
the lake. They are evidently of Turkish construction, but 
prove that the village must have been of importance; the 
burial-ground is full of large blocks of stone and marble, 
and it is not unlikely that Miletopolis may have been some- 
where near. 

A mile and a half beyond Beuljas we crossed the Kara 
Su, or Kara Dere Su, issuing from a wooded valley to the 
south, and falling into the lake of Maniyas; this has been 
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supposed, and with great probability, to be the ancient 
Tarsius. We then continued fora mile and a half, over 
a rich and fertile plain, covered with corn and clumps of 
magnificent walnut trees, as far as the konak of the Agha 
of Bolak, whence we proceeded three miles S.S.E. over 
undulating ground to Meulver, or Meurvetler Kieui, situ- 
ated on the banks of a stream which rises in the wooded 
hills to the south, and falls into the lake of Maniyas. My 
tent was pitched under the walnut trees, between the vil- 
lage and the river; during a walk along its banks I saw 
many shoals of large fish, and the villagers speared a 
small pike near the tent. The pebbles in the stream were 
chiefly of trachyte, quartz, marble, schist or stratified quartz 
marking the formations in the mountains, but the scaglia 
limestone was :n sifu immediately above the village. As 
to ancient remains in the neighbourhood, I could only learn 
that there was a ruined village or town in the lake, but that 
nothing was now to be seen; one man believed he had seen 
it when a child. I was also told that there were ruins at 
Maniyas, on the road to Susugherli. 

Wednesday, May 31.—Having despatched the baggage 
by the direct road, I started with my tatar for the ruins at 
Maniyas, and after crossing the river ascended a low range 
of wooded hills to the east for about a mile; then turning 
S.S.E. we descended into another valley, and in two miles 
reached Maniyas, situated in a ravine, by which we as- 
cended to the Acropolis on an insulated hill on our left. 
On entering the village I at once found evidence of an an- 
cient site, in an imperfect Latin inscription*, the sepulchral 
monument of a Roman governor, built into the wall of a 
fountain. The Acropolis is connected with the hills at its 
southern extremity, on which side a strong and massive 
wall once defended the approach, the rugged nature of the 
declivities rendering this precaution unnecessary every- 
where else. 

Although there can be no doubt that this was once an 

_™ See Appendix, No. 317. 
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ancient site, the existing walls must be referred to Byzan- 
tine times. They are, however, constructed with the ruins 
of former buildings; and fragments of cornices, friezes, and 
architraves, with pedestals, some of which still retain por- 
tions of inscriptions, have been applied to this purpose. 
In some places whole courses consist of columns laid trans- 
versely across the wall; other parts consist of pedestals and 
altars, some of which, to judge from those which have been 
exposed, may have inscriptions which would reveal the name 
of the ancient town. 

The following reasons induce me to think that this is 
the site of Poemanenus. In the first place, the name of Mani- 
yas appears to be derived from Phemenio, into which the 
old name was corrupted : omitting the first syllable, there is 
no great difference between the words Mento and Maniyas. 
Secondly, it is situated on the direct road from Adriani 
(Adranos) to Cyzicus, so that the orator Aristides* would 
naturally pass through it on his way from his native city to 
the hot baths on the A‘sepus; and though he states the 
distance from Adriani to Poemanenus to be only twenty 
miles, this must be an error, as the latter town is laid down 
by the Table itinerary under the name of Phemenio, ‘on 
the road from Pergamus to Cyzicus, which would agree 
well with this position. It is scarcely possible that the 
ancient road from Adriani to Cyzicus could have passed to 
the north of the lake of Miletopolis, on account of the 
marshy plains, which are so frequently flooded. Thirdly, 
we know from Aristides that Poemanenus was celebrated 
fora temple of A®sculapius: an inscription found amongst 
these ruins contains the name of Hippias [son] of Ascula- 
pius, who had been honoured by the people,}+ and although 
the form is that which is in general use for a natural de- 
scent, a priest or disciple of that Deity may possibly have 
been implied by the same term; and fourthly, the natural 
appearance and strong position of the Acropolis agree with 


* Arist. Sacr. Orat., iv. p. 669. { See Appendix, No. 318. 
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the words πολίχνιον ἐρυμνότατον, or oppidum munitissimum, 
applied to it by Anna Comnena.* 

On the neck of land connecting the Acropolis with the 
hills is a small mosque, and a little way to the east a ruined 
Tekiyeh, both of which have been built out of the ruins df 
the Byzantine walls, as these had been out of the wreck of a 
still more ancient town. A few fragments of inscriptionst 
are also worked into the walls of the shrine. The country 
at a distance appeared well wooded, but on a nearer view 
it presented only dwarf ilex and thorns. 

Leaving the ruins, we continued in an easterly direction 
for about two miles over a country of similar character, until 
we overtook the rest of the party; we then descended into 
a deep and wooded glen full of the tents of the Euruque 
owners of the numerous herds of cattle and horses which we 
saw in every direction. After some difficulty in forcing our 
way through the tangled brushwood, we ascended a low 
range of hills to the S.E., where the Bee-orchis grew in 
great profusion, and from the summit of which, about four 
miles from Maniyas, the wide valley of the Macestus, or 
Susugherli Su, was open to our view. Hence we continued 
for three or four miles to the S. over a slightly wooded 
country sloping to the river, until we descended by a steep 
road through extensive forests into a lateral highly culti- 
vated valley, down which we proceeded along the banks of 
the stream, and shaded by plane trees, until we reached 
Susugherli. Near the junction of the two valleys, we met 

some peasants laden with the fish they had just caught in 
the small stream. 

At half-past twelve we reached Susugherli, a poor village 
on one of the tatar roads from Constantinople to Smyrna. 
Near the entrance are two large khans built of stone, with 
rich doorways in the Saracenic style; they have been much 
neglected, but bear evidence of the former importance of 
the place. After halting half an hour we started for Iidiz, 


* Ann. Comn., p. 440, A. + See Appendix, Nos, 319—321. 
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three hours further up the Macestus on the road to Kespit, 
and seven miles due south of Susugherli. One mile from the 
latter place the road led amidst magnificent scenery along 
the river, which is not deep, but expands into broad sheets 
of: water surrounded by banks covered with the finest vege- 
tation, and dotted with wooded islands. As we advanced 
the scenery still improved, the road leading at times along 
grassy glades bordered by lofty trees, clothed to their sum- 
mits with festoons of the wild vine, and again passing 
under the thick foliage of the forest, which afforded a grate- 
ful shade. Further on we passed the ruins of a bridge, the 
arches of which were all destroyed on the left bank, while 
the piers remained. It seemed to be Byzantine, and not 
far from it is a rock partly overhanging the river, and de- 
fending as it were the narrow pass round the point, where 
there is scarcely footing for a horse. Some remains of the 
castle which commanded it are still visible on the hill above. 
The spot is called ““ Tash Kapou,” or stone gate; and al- 
though it is difficult to understand Wheler’s route, in con- 
sequence of his carelessness respecting the names of rivers 
and places, this Tash Kapou is probably the same as what 
he calls Demir Kapou, or “ gate of iron,”’ which he places 
between Susugherli and Mandraghora. 

After winding round the pass, we quitted the banks of 
the river, and traversed a succession of undulating hills 
and intervening meadows sloping to the left, until we again 
found ourselves near the Macestus. On these hills were 
many herds of cattle, of a handsome breed, larger than what 
are usually seen in Asia Minor, and ofa light ash-grey colour. 
Parallel roads or terraces were visible on the hill-sides, fol- 
lowing the sinuosities of the valleys, and marking the limits 
of ancient lakes drained by the bursting of their barriers. On 
reaching the banks of the Macestus we found it swollen and 
discoloured, in consequence of a thunderstorm which had 
been raging. The suriji looked in vain for the ford; and 
at length dashing boldly into the torrent, he was nearly 
carried away by it, having got out of his depth. Another 
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mile S.E. brought us to the village of Ildiz, where we could 
only find a poor Oda: the rain had made it impossible to 
pitch the tent, and I preferred passing the night in an open 
verandah to being devoured by vermin inside. 

Thursday, June 1.—Ildiz to Kespit, four hours. The 
rain of yesterday had insured us a delightful morning. 
Descending S.W. from the village we re-crossed the river, 
the waters of which had much abated, and ascended a wild 
and very hilly country, without a road or symptom of cul- 
tivation, its uniform monotony being only relieved by a few 
coppice woods. As we advanced the river trended away 
to the east, winding through a mountainous country, whilst 
our road led us over a ridge of schistose and micaceous 
sandy hills, the summit of which we reached about four 
miles from [ldiz, at a height of from 1200 to 1300 feet 
above the sea. After crossing another ridge, of less eleva- 
tion, we descended rapidly into the plain of Kespit, or 
Kefseut, as it is sometimes called, where we again came 
upon the river, winding to the N.E. The plain is bleak 
and barren, with scarcely a tree to be seen, but is appa- 
rently well suited to agricultural purposes; and as we ap- 
proached the town we passed a few vineyards. 

Two or three lofty minarets, rising above the orchards 
and gardens, at length pointed out the position of the town, 
whilst to the right was a long wooden bridge, used only in 
the winter, when the river is no longer fordable. Above it 
is the junction of two rivers, the Simaul Sa, coming from 
Baluk Hissar and Mandraghora; and the Kinléh Chai, 
flowing from Balat, said to be 12 hours off to the S.E. The 
former is the Macestus; and I cannot understand why pre- 
vious travellers have placed Baluk Hissar only four hours 
from Kespit, on the Caicus. 

After ascertaining that Kespit, by meridian observation 
of the sun, was in lat. 39° 39 N., I proceeded with the tatar 
to explore the town. Tradition says that a large city once 
existed here, and from the number of inscriptions* which 

* See Appendix, Nos. 322—328. 
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I found it is not unlikely; but the inscriptions are almost 
all sepulchral, and give no indication of a former name. 
Most of them are on blocks of marble, but two or three, 
which appear to belong to Christian times, are rudely cut 
on blocks of red trachyte, derived from the neighbouring 
hills. No. 324 begins with the words AYKAHIIIAAHL 
KAIAPTEMIL : it is, however, sepulchral, and concludes 
with the usual threat of a fine to be paid to the treasury 
by any one who should violate the tomb. My guide 
pointed out a mosque, said to have been a Greek church ; 
this is doubtful, as several Christian sepulchral monu- 
ments have been built into the walls; some rude remains 
near it, towards the river, have a better claim. Near the 
mosque were two handsome columns, one of which sup- 
ported the portico ; Greek masons were employed in repair- 
ing and roofing it, the Turks being too ignorant or too idle. 
In the streets were several wine-presses, formed of the red 
trachyte of the neighbourhood. 

The rooms of my konak were so dark, filthy, and 
close, that I had my tent pitched on the flat roof of the 
stable, the only level spot near, and where I found it cool 
and comfortable at night. During the day the carpets were 
spread under the wooden verandah, which forms an import- 
ant feature before every Turkish house. The distance from 
hence to Mandraghora was said to be two hours and a-half, 
and to Baluk Hissar two hours further. 

Friday, June 2.—Kespit to Bogaditza, six hours. We 
started a little before seven ; and, after crossing the Kinléh 
Chai by a long wooden bridge, we turned due S. up a wide 
valley, separated by a range of chalk-hills from the plain of 
Baluk Hissar on the right: my object was to keep as near 
its course as the nature of the country would admit ; but, in 
a half-civilized country, the want of roads, and the impracti- 
cability of the ground, will often present serious obstacles to 
the prosecution of geological or geographical investigations. 
Shortly after leaving the town, we met a caravan of camels, 
bringing balamout, or valonea, from Balat, where it is col- 
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lected in large quantities, and sent to Smyrna for exporta- 
tion. Opium is also produced in this neighbourhood, and is 
now a government monopoly. When the opium-shops in 
Constantinople were closed by order of Sultan- Mahmoud, 
and the use of this poisonous drug was prohibited through- 
out the Turkish dominions, it formed a part of the measures 
then adopted by the government to buy up the whole crop 
raised in the country at a fixed price, and to appoint re- 
gular collectors for that purpose in every province. The 
price this year had been fixed in the district at 50 piastres 
per zeki, a measure which, for opium, contains 180 Turkish 
drams® ; and this is paid to the grower without regard to 
the cost of production, quantity, or competition. It is then 
sold to the Frank merchants, for exportation only, at the rate’ 
of from 100 to 150 piastres per zeki. 

Two miles S. of Kespit we began ascending a range of 
low chalk hills, which stretch across from east to west, and 
form the end of the plain: another mile brought us to the 
well-built chiflik, or farm, of the Agha of Kespit, where 
horses and greyhounds about the house told us that the 
owner was fond of country sports; the ground was barren 
and undulating, with little cultivation except in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. On reaching the summit of the 
ridge, along which we continued for nearly two miles, we 
had an extensive view towards the Macestus and the plain 
of Baluk Hissar on the west; while to the S.S.W. was the 
termination of a lofty range of hills on the other side of the 
Macestus, beyond which another river from the S. or S.W. 
falls into it above Baluk Hissar, and many villages appeared 
at the foot of the hills below us, to the west. The chalky 
limestone is horizontally bedded; and sometimes contains 
flints ; oak-coppice and a few thorns were the only shrubs 
visible. 

Soon after ten we reached Kalbourja, a village built of 
blocks of red trachyte, on the extremity of a mass of rock 
of that formation, which seems to protrude through the lime- 

* 400 Turkish drams== 1 oke or 22 Ibs. 
VOL. II. I 
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stone. In the village was a broken column, eight or ten 
feet long, of trachyte, probably the same rock as that of 
which the columns described by Chishull*in the khan of 
Mandraghora are made, which he calls porphyry. Trachy- 
tic hills rise immediately above the village to the east, and 
the road crosses a wild and stony tract of country, mter- 
sected by deep ravines, and evidently an outburst of the 
same igneous rocks, for nearly two miles, until it again 
descends upon the chalky limestone, no longer horizontal, 
but contorted and inclined towards the S. and S.E., and in 
some places much altered, either by its close proximity 
to the trachyte, or by the protrusion of the igneous rock. 
The Simaul Si was visible about two miles off to the 
right, winding along the bottom of a rocky valley seve- 
ral hundred feet below us, and flowing N.N.W. Near the 
point where it emerges into the plain is a low insulated hill, 
on which are said to be the remains of an ancient castle 
called Assar Kaléh. It may have been a fort built during 
the contests of the middle ages to defend the passes of the 
river. 

Three miles and a half south of Kalbourja we reached 
Yeniji Kieui. This name, and that of Yeni Kieui, signi- 
fying new village, were so constantly made use of by Turk- 
ish guides, that I often doubted the correctness of their in- 
formation: the correlative term of Eski Kieui (old village) 
I have never heard ; the fact is, that the names of villages 
in this country are very vague and uncertain, and liable to 
_ frequent change. We halted here half an hour, and were 
treated to coffee by the head man of the village. 

Soon after twelve we again started, and descending over 
the disturbed strata of the limestone gradually approached 
the Simaul Su: two miles south of Yeniji Kieui we reached 
a small marshy plain almost covered with the white iris; 
and after crossing it diagonally to the S.S.E., we passed 
under a steep escarpment on the left, whence many springs 
gushed out, forming at once a considerable stream flowing 

* Travels, p. 47. 
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to the S.W. A mile further we crossed a valley with a 
stream from the east, and immediately ascended another 
ridge of chalk hills, also much contorted; the road led for 
some distance along its western slope, with the Macestus 
at its base, flowing over a broad and stony bed. At length 
we turned to the east and passed through a narrow ravine, 
in which a mass of grey, decomposing, granitic-looking 
trachyte appears in the bottom, evidently the cause of the 
disturbance in the lacustrine limestone. From these undu- 
lating hills we soon descended into the fertile plain of Bo- 
gaditza, surrounded by low hills on all sides except the 
west, where it is bounded by the river. The town, with a 
Byzantine castle, appeared in front of us near its S.E. ex- 
tremity, and several insulated hills rise up in the middle of 
the plain, probably volcanic, but I had not time to examine 
them as I could have wished. 

Much opium is produced in this neighbourhood ; it is 
obtained by making a circular incision nearly all round 
the central circumference of the seed-vessel, but not quite 
through to the seeds. This is done in the evening; a 
few drops of a white milky juice exude from the incision, 
which become hard during the night, and are scraped off 
the following morning with a peculiarly shaped knife, when 
it has acquired the consistency of butter, andaslight brown- 
ish colour; it then gradually hardens, and in a few weeks 
becomes almost black. It is made into lumps about four 
or five inches in diameter, round which leaves are laid to 
prevent their sticking together, and in this state it is deli- 
vered to the government agents. By this process the seed 
is not at all injured, and is afterwards gathered and dried 
for the following year. The opium is chiefly obtained from 
the single white poppy: I have also seen the red and parple 
eolours, though only one is usually seen in a field. I hardly 
remember to have noticed any mixture of colour in one 
piece of ground; the kind here cultivated generally grows 
to a height of three feet. 

We reached Bogaditza a few minutes before three: it is 

12 
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a dirty cassaba, containing about 1000 houses, many of 
which, like my konak, were in a ruinous state. After the 
refreshing luxury of a Turkish bath, I visited the ruined 
castle, on a hill to the east of the town. It was scarcely 
worth the trouble, consisting merely of a circular wall, 
enclosing a space of about two acres at the top of the hill; 
its defences are strengthened by several square and round 
towers of no great antiquity. From thence I descended 
to the north, and proceeded along the edge of the plain 
to see an inscription at a fountain near the road side; here 
I found a broken column of red trachyte, on which I could 
decipher a few words, beginning with KAIZAPI TPA- 
IANQ..* It appears to have been fluted with flat faces 
like ‘the Doric columns at Halicarnassus, and, to judge 
from the number at the end, was probably a milestone. 
No one could tell me whence it had been brought, and no 
other traces of antiquity were to be seen in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Saturday, June 3.—Bogaditza to Singerli, four hours.— 
We started at eight, passing through the lower part of the 
town, near a stream, where tanning seemed to form the 
principal occupation of the inhabitants. On leaving the 
suburbs the road led us by an extensive burial-ground, 
where I examined some broken columns and pedestals, but 
found no inscriptions. We then proceeded S. for about a 
mile, when we turned to the S.E., and ascended the hills, 
which form the eastern boundary of the plain. They con- 
sist of red and green trachyte, and trachytic conglomerate 
resembling that on the shores of the Bosphorus, and which 
has elevated and contorted the lacustrine marls. Descend- 
ing into a deep valley, we crossed a stream flowing to the 
W., and ascended another ridge of trachytic hills extending 
from E. to W., our general direction being still S.E. Flou- 
rishing vineyards covered the steep sides of the hills, the 
soil of which consisted of the decomposed trachyte; from 
the summit of this ridge we descended into another rocky 

* See Appendix, No. 329. 
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valley opening to the Simau] St on the west, and then 
continued for several miles over rugged hills and broken 
ground of trachyte and trachytic conglomerate, varying 
considerably in colour. A high rugged mountain of coni- 
cal appearance rose in front of us, bearing S. by E., beyond 
which was the lofty chain of the Demirji mountains, extend- 
ing from E. by S. to W. by N., almost as far as the eye 
could reach. They are on the other side of the Macestus, 
and form the line of separation or watershed between that 
river and the Caicus. 

After crossing these trachytic hills, in some places 
slightly wooded, we descended to the Macestus, here called 
the Simaul Sa, which we soon reached and forded; it flows 
through a stony country, and between hills of no great ele- 
vation ; it was much smaller than when we had last crossed 
it near Kespit, but its stream was more rapid. After as- 
cending the low hills in a S.W. direction, we dropped into 
a rich plain, the eastern part of which we traversed as far 
as the village of Singerli, two miles and a half S. of the 
Macestus. 

We had passed through the village, and were on our way 
to the Agha’s chiflik, when I halted for a meridian observa- 
tion, which gave the lat. 39°12’ N.; whilst thus engaged 
we learnt that the konak of the Agha was filled with sol- 
diers and recruits, and Hafiz recommended my halting at 
the new Greek khan in the village. Thither we accord- 
ingly returned, and I was delighted with its clean appear- 
ance, and the cheerful view from its windows. I had seldom 
seen a more prosperous place ; it was rising rapidly in wealth 
and importance by the fostering care of the Mutzellim of 
Baluk Hissar, who owned the surrounding country, and the 
chiflik where his brother resides as Agha. Within the last 
ten years the Greeks have been encouraged to settle here, 
and have been allowed to build a church; they are also con- 
structing a new market-place or bazaar. The village con- 
tains between forty and fifty Greek, and fifty or sixty Turk- 
ish families, who live together on very friendly terms. 
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My expectations of a clean and comfortable konak were, 
however, grievously disappointed ; for ro sooner were my 
carpets spread, and my writing materials and books arranged 
around me, than from every crack and corner in the wooden 
walls issued forth innumerable swarms of bugs, which 
crawled over all my books, papers, &c., and at night com- 
pletely destroyed the possibility of sleep. During the after- 
noon the Agha passed through the village on a visit to his 
brother at Baluk Hissar: he was accompanied by a numer- 
ous and well-dressed retinue, chiefly mounted, and was fol- 
lowed by several led horses and guards both on foot and on 
horseback, the latter carrying long guns upon a stirrup-rest _ 
resembling that of a lancer. He was also attended by his 
son, a lad of only eight years old, mounted, like the rest, 
who looked most miserably uncomfortable. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Leave Singerli—Simaul S4—Ilijah, or Hot Springs—Mumjik—Simaul—Site of 
Synaus—Lake of Simaul—Acropolis—Site of Ancyra-—Kilisse Kieui— Demirji 
Mountainse—Aineh Chai—Selendi—The Hermus—Kara Devlit—Koul a 


Sunpay, June 4.—Our direction from Cyzicus had hitherto 
been nearly due S., but here, in consequence of the sudden 
turn in the river and of the mountain chain of Demirji to 
the south of it, we were compelled to change our course, 
and proceeded E. for nearly fifty miles. The distance 
from Singerli to Simaul is eighteen hours, which were 
to be performed with the same horses in two days, halting 
at Mumjik, half way. I was therefore anxious to be off 
early, but in consequence of the want of horses, and the 
Agha’s absence, it was eight o’clock before we could start. 
A well-paved road led for about a mile over the plain 
until we commenced ascending the hills of red trachyte, 
which stretch down N.N.W. from the high conical hill 
seen yesterday. Our course then became N.E. for about 
two miles, when we descended into the valley of the 
Macestus, passing by the village of Melen, built upon va- 
riegated marls, probably derived from the decomposed 
igneous rocks; thence we proceeded due E.to the river. 
Here the peasants as in other places were busy preparing 
channels and water-courses for the summer irrigation. As 
we advanced the valley became much narrower, hemmed 
in on each side by high rocky mountains, and adorned by 
many large plane trees, which grow in great luxuriance 
along the damp banks and stony flats on each side of the 
river. Ascending along the bottom of the valley we forded 
the torrent several times; this was not unattended with 
personal difficulties, and sume danger to our horses. 
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About seven miles E. of Singerli, I halted near a mill, 
to visit the hot springs which I had heard of. Near the 
road side was a small, unsightly building, in which was a 
natural warm bath of 95° Fahr. This is called by the 
Turks Ilijah, a generie name for hot springs: on examin- 
ing it further, it appeared that the water did not rise in 
this place, but was brought from some distance by a chan- 
nel cut along the hill-side. Following the course of the 
stream, I ascended the valley for about a mile to the NE., 
passing two more mills worked by the same hot stream, and 
at length rcached the sources themselves, where the water 
rushes out in several places on the east side of the hill, 
conspicuous even at a great distance by the dense volumes 
of steam they emit, and the white stalactitic concretions 
formed round the orifices of the springs. 

The heat of the water must be nearly equal to the boil- 
ing point, but unfortunately the thermometer I had with 
me was only graduated to 140° Fahr., all the rest being 
broken except one; I fancied the heat of the water was 
greater than that of Brusa, which is 184° Fahr. ‘With the 
exception of the Geysers of Iceland, which are in fact caul- 
drons of boiling water, and perhaps a source at Valencia 
in America, the heat of which is stated by Humboldt to be 
194°, these are probably the hottest known springs in the 
world ; with these exceptions the hottest springs quoted by 
De la Beche are only 160° Fahr.* At one of the sources 
here described, the water rises up in a jet at least a foot and 
a half above the surface of the concrctionary mound formed 
round its orifice: this is encircled by another boiling river 
_ from one of the springs above, and a natural bridge has 
been formed over the stream by the calcareous deposit, by 
means of which I was enabled to reach the summit. On 
one side this deposit has formed a steep cliff, over which the 
falling water has produced numerous stalactites, and a kind 
of overhanging rock eight or ten feethigh. A strong smelt 
of sulphur accompanies the outburst of the water, but it was 

* De la Beche, Geolog. Manual, p. 17. 
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too hot to taste near the source ; lower down I could perceive 
no peculiar taste or smell in it. The rock whence the 
spring issues, and which is a green porphyritic trachyte, 
in some places much decomposed, presents an additional 
instance of the supposed connexion between thermal springs 
and rocks of igneous origin. 

On rejoining the high road near the mills we ascended 
the right bank of the Simaul Sd, the valley becoming more 
rocky and narrower, and the hills on our right more thickly 
wooded. For two miles in an E.S.E. direction the scenery 
was very wild and picturesque ; and the river, overshadowed 
by magnificent plane-trees, was winding far below us between 
steep and lofty hills, wooded to their highest summits. In 
this pass I procured some of the tuberous roots of the 
Arum dracunculus, growing on the edge of a landslip, 
where | could get at its deep and well-protected roots.* As 
we advanced the road became steep and narrow, and the 
projecting rocks made it difficult for the baggage horses to 
pass; but the scenery was very fine, while many wooded 
valleys and deep ravines penetrated right and left into the 
recesses of the mountains. Four miles from the hot springs 
our course became more easterly, over a stony plain along 
the banks of the river, lined with an avenue of plane- 
trees, whose spreading branches almost overshadowed the 
stream. This continued for several miles, until, leaving the 
river still on our right, we crossed the stony plain, out of 
the apparently barren soil of which grew some of the finest 
and largest plane-trees I had met with. Eighteen miles 
from Singerli we crossed a considerable tributary of the 
river, winding down a well-cultivated valley from the 
north. Half a mile further we crossed the Macestus itself 
by a long wooden bridge, so slight and slenderly built, that 
it vibrated with the weight of a single horse. About a 


* Since my return to England, some of these roots have flowered well in a 
garden at Chelsea. One was exhibited in the Horticultural Society's room in 
Regent-street in June, 1838, and was much admired. 
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mile further we reached a mill by the river side, where we 
had intended halting, but no provisions being forthcoming, 
either for man or beast, without sending at least two miles 
for them, we proceeded to the yaila of the neighbouring 
village of Mumjik. The ascent was very steep, and the 
path bad for two miles, and I regretted leaving the pic- 
turesque neighbourhood of the river; however, we reached 
the yaila at half-past four, and found the villagers en- 
camped in small huts on a flat space of ground near the 
summit of the ridge, several hundred feet above the river, 
and at least 2000 feet above the sea, as the barometer 
stood at 27.904 inch.; the attached thermometer 69.5; de- 
tached 71, at 6 p.m. 

Monday, June 5.—We left Mumjik at half-past six, and 
descended to the banks of the Simaul Si. The valley here 
becomes gradually wider, the lofty hills recede on either 
side, while to the south the ground rises gently to a low 
range of wooded hills extending E. and W., in front of the 
loftier chain of Demirji. This enormous talus, as it may be 
called, is intersected by many deep ravines, and the ground 
is strewed with pebbles and boulders of quartz, micaceous 
granite, and gneiss, washed down from the hills. 

We continued over this undulating country in an almost 
easterly direction for above fourteen miles from Mumjik ; 
the soil, composed of detritus from the surrounding moun- 
tains, is either cultivated for corn and opium, or covered 
with oak coppice. The poppy was only now beginning to 
flower, whereas at Bogaditza the peasants were collecting 
the opium: this difference may be accounted for by the 
difference of elevation, the barometer having fallen from 
29.352 inches at Bogaditza to 27.201 at Simaul, which we 
were now approaching. 

At half-past nine we halted at a hut kept by a kind of 
police-guard, and had a cup of coffee, the common practice 
wherever the Aghas have thought it prudent to establish 
these posts, and the usual means of remuneration for the 
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protection they are supposed to afford; here we were told 
that Demirji was three hours off amongst the hills. At 
half-past eleven we passed the village of Aksar, half a mile 
off on the right and eleven miles from Mumjik, and the vil- 
lage of Yaselar Kieui on the left beyond the river. I was 
now on the look-out for some memorials both of Ancyra 
and Synaus, as we approached the sources of the Maces- 
tus; and an old man on the road said that there were ruins 
at Kilisse Kieui, four or five miles off to the E.N.E. 
This name being evidently derived from the existence of 
some building or ruin supposed to have been a church, I 
proposed visiting them from Simaul. 

Shortly before two, p.m., we approached a ridge of hills 
running transversely across the valley, and entered a steep 
defile with low coppice wood on each side. This we ascended 
for about a mile, until we emerged into the western end of 
the elevated plain of Simaul. The road led along the foot 
of high wooded hills on our right, intersected by deep 
ravines, and offering a grateful variety of wild and beau- 
tiful scenery, while the plain of Simaul stretched far away 
to the N. and E. The road itself was shaded with luxu- 
riant walnut-trees, and many villages lay scattered about 
on the hills and on the plain. We crossed several streams 
flowing from the mountains towards the lake of Simaul, 
on our left; but little of the water travels so far, being 
cither absorbed by the soil, evaporated by the heat, or 
diverted by numerous channels for the purposes of irriga- 
tion. After traversing the plain for about six miles we 
reached Simaul at a quarter after four. 

In exploring the town I discovered two interesting in- 
scriptions: * No. 330 was on aslab of marble, high up in 
the wall of the mosque, and J had great difficulty in getting 
a ladder sufficiently long to enable me to copy it. I have 
no doubt that the second word in the second line which I 
copied as CYMOY should be read CYNAOY, and that it 


* See Appendix, Nos. 330 and 331. 
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alludes to the ancient Synaus. I believed too at the time 
that the name was spelt with two N’s, as Synnaus; but this 
is disproved by its coins. A crack in the stone also seemed 
torun through the letter M, which rendered it more indis- 
tinct than the others. Nor is it an unusual thing in these 
old inscriptions to see two letters joined together, which 
may have been the case in the present instance, thus, M. 
There is no doubt that Synaus stood either on the site of 
Simaul, or very near. Some Oriental scholars say the 
name should be written Simau, without the final ὦ; this, 
by a mere substitution of m for x, is the same as the geni- 
tive form of the old word. 

From a low hill near the outskirts of the town on which 
are the ruins of a castle, is an extensive view of the plain 
and lake of Simaul, seven or eight miles off to the W.N.W. 
This lake is the source of the Macestus, which according to 
Strabo flowed from Abbaitis, a district belonging to the 
Mysians, as the coins with the legend MYZQN ABBAITON 
clearly show, although Ancyra, situated at the sources of 
the Macestus, was said to be in that part of Phrygia called 
Epictetus. There is very little doubt that the rich and 
extensive plain now called Simaul Ova was part of, if not 
the very district called Abbaitis, and was consequently at 
one time considered as part of the province of Mysia, al- 
though afterwards included in that of Phrygia Epictetus. 
If, therefore, the above reading of CYNAOY is not satis- 
factory, we might suppose (not an unusual occurrence) that 
the lapidary in cutting the inscription transposed the letters 
M and C, and wrote CYMOY instead of MYCOY, meaning 
the Mysian bishop Stephanus, to distinguish him from 
others of the same name. I am inclined however to look 
upon CYNAOY as the proper reading. 

The other inscription, which has been built into the wall 
of a house, is in honour of a magistrate of the name of Licin- 
nius, son of Artemidorus, who had honourably distinguished 
himeelf. It begins with HBOYAHKAIOAHMOS, but 
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omits the name of the town. I have no hesitation, however, 
in attributing it to Ancyra, as we find amongst the coins 
of that city one of Antoninus Pius, with the legend EITI- 
AIKINIOY APXANKYPANON. The character of the 
inscription would apply well to the same age, and it is 
therefore not unlikely that the coin and the inscription 
refer to the same individual. I think it will appear that 
neither Ancyra nor Synaus were very far removed from the 
present site of Simaul.* 

The poppy is cultivated very extensively in this plain, 
and is sold to the agents of the government for 85 piastres 
per oke, containing 400 drams. Tobacco and flax are also 
grown in large quantities; the latter, called keten by the 
Turks, is here produced for the purpose of making linen, 
and not for linseed, as on the shores of the Black Sea. 
The plain is bounded to the east by the lofty and pointed 
mountain called Shap Khana Dagh, so called from a vil- 
lage of that name half way on the road to Ghiediz, which 
derives its name from Shap (alum), said to be procured 
there in considerable quantities. This mountain is that 
which is called Morad Dagh in the maps, but which I had 
been told at Ghiediz should be called Ak Dagh. I am 
inclined to think it is the Mons Temnus of the ancients. 

Tuesday, June 6.—I started early with my tatar and a 
suriji to see the ruins and the castle at Kilisse Kieui, three 
hours to the N.W., and close to the lake from which the 
Simaul Sa issues. After retracing for two miles our road 
of yesterday, we struck off to the right across the plain to 
the N.W., in the direction of the hill or kaléh at the 
S.W. end of the lake. As we approached it we were 
obliged to wind round the marshes on our right, which are 
connected with the lake, passing by a fountain near the foot 


* The following table of distances to the nearest towns was given me as the 
most correct :-— 
Simaul to Demirji. . Shours | Simaulto Koola . . 20 hours 
» » Ghiediz. . 8 45 » » Selendi. . 12 ,, 
» » Ushak . . 16 ,, » » Balat. 180r20 , 
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of the hills. Here I observed two large blocks of a coarse 
red trachyte, which from their peculiar shape and form ap- 
peared to have heen seats of a theatre. 

At ten we reached a remarkable-looking hill, the Acro- 
polis of an ancient city, which I have no hesitation in 
calling Ancyra of Phrygia. It is situated close to the lake, 
and is almost insulated, being only connected by a narrow 
point with the range which forms the western boundary of 
the plain. A massive wall of rude stones extends round 
the summit of the hill towards the west, where it is highest, 
and other walls and broken pottery are visible throughout. 
Its situation agrees very closely with Strabo's account,* 
who says that the Macestus flows from Ancyra of Abbaitis, 
near which are its sources. The lake may fairly be called 
the source of the river, which flows out of it a deep and 
rapid stream; no river of any consequence falls into it, 
and it must therefore be mainly supplied by subterranean 
springs, for the rills of water which we crossed before 
reaching Simaul are almost entirely absorbed by heat, or 
diverted for irrigation before they reach the lake. 

Descending from the Acropolis towards the village of 
Kilisse Kieui on the west, we passed a remarkable hollow in 
the hills through which the road now passes, but which had 
every appearance of having been a theatre; near it I ob- 
served many large Hellenic blocks lying about in the fields 
or forming rude inclosures. In the village were two im- 
perfect inscriptions,t one of which contains some unusual 
characters, probably of Christian times, as one word appears 
to be OEOAOTOC or OEOAOPOC. The other is on a 
pedestal of red trachyte lying on the ground, and is still 
more imperfect, and scarcely legible. I also saw some 
broken shafts of columns, one of which appeared to be 
Doric, and another pedestal, once probably inscribed. All 
the fragments consisted of trachyte, with the exception of a 
small piece of marble, on which were rudely carved two 
winged Cupids and a bull's head. 


* Lib. xii. p. 576. ¢ See Appendix, Nos. 8332 and 333. 
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Half a mile north of the village we visited a narrow 
gorge, through which the superabundant waters of the lake 
escape and flow down a rocky glen with a considerable fall. 
This spot may be called the real source of the Macestus, 
and the body of water is very great. Its general direction 
is nearly due west, and it is said, as well as the lake, to 
be well stocked with fish. To the east of the Acropolis of 
Ancyra is a small village called Ada Kieui (island village), 
built on a narrow neck of land extending into the lake; in 
winter it is an island; the inhabitants are said to be almost 
exclusively fishermen. 

Returning to Simaul, I visited several of the villages 
both in the plain and at the foot of the Demirji moun- 
tains, in search of inscriptions and other vestiges of an- 
tiquity. Of the former I found none, but large blocks of 
marble and broken columns were visible everywhere, par- 
ticularly at Yeniji Kieui, one mile E.S.E. from Ada Kieui, 
and at Chai Kieui, near the high road, where we met a 
party of travelling Turks perched on a wooden platform 
amongst the branches of a plane-tree near the café: we 
ascended to it by a very rotten ladder, and, ἃ la Turque, 
unceremoniously seated ourselves amongst them. Hafiz 
was soon at home with his company, seeming to know some- 
thing about the birth-place of each of the strangers, and 
laying down the law with his usual pertinacity. The prin- 
cipal villages which I visited were Euleuler, Demirji Kieui, 
Deirmen Kieui, and Beyjik Kieui. 

In the evening I received a visit from an Armenian 
hakim or physician, who had been sent for from Kutahiyah 
by the Turkish governor. He pretended moreover to be 
a collector and connoisseur of coins. His medical skill was 
proved by producing what he called a snake’s horn, which 
he asserted was an infallible antidote against poison. “ If,” 
said he, “a small quantity be scraped off with a piece of 
gold, and swallowed in a little water by one who has been 
either poisoned or stung, he will be immediately cured.” It 
appeared to me to resemble a boar's tusk, and may have 
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been a piece of simple hartshorn ; its chief efficacy being in 
the piece of gold supplied, of course, by the patient. His 
next display was in the numismatic line, when he produced 
a Russian silver five-copeck piece and some Byzantine cop- 
per coins of the very worst times and execution. 

Wednesday, June 7.—Simaul to Selendi, twelve hours. 
We started at seven, the morning being cool and agreeable, 
and the horses excellent. Leaving the town, we continued 
a short way along the plain of Simaul to the east, crossing 
several small streams flowing towards the lake. About a 
mile and a half from Simaul the road turns to the south, 
and we entered a narrow and well-cultivated plain; this we 
ascended in the same direction, and soon reached the low 
hills in advance of the Demirji mountains; here we entered 
a wooded valley which narrowed as we advanced towards 
the hills connecting tho mountains on the west with Shap 
Khana Dagh on the east. The hills consist of thinly- 
laminated micaceous sandstone, sometimes breaking into 
large flags. 

Five miles from Simaul we reached the summit of the 
ridge, at its lowest point. Here the barometer stood at 
26.229, giving an elevation of 3780 feet above the sea: the 
mean of several observations at Simaul gave a height of 
2686 feet. Descending from thence we entered a deep val- 
ley, watered by a small stream which we followed the whole 
day until it mixed its waters with those of the Aineh Chai 
near Selendi. Our course became rather more westerly, 
and about six miles from the summit, leaving the valley, we 
ascended the hills on the right, and after crossing a consi- 
derable mass of protruded igneous rocks, soon found our- 
selves upon an extensive table-land sloping slightly to the 
south, and consisting of alternating hard and soft beds of 
volcanic sand and peperite: further south these beds were 
overlaid by a white cretaceous limestone, the surface of 
which was in some places covered with boulders of g&achyte 
and basalt. 

At noon IJ halted amidst an outburst of lava for a meri- 
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dian observation, after which we passed close to the village 
of Kara Kieui, and immediately descended into a deep and 
picturesque ravine, where we quitted the limestone, and 
again came upon the underlying trachytic conglomerate 
and volcanic sand, where cliffs and rugged rocks rose above 
the thickly wooded bank. At one P.M. we again entered 
the deep valley, with a large stream flowing at the foot of 
precipitous cliffs, the beds of which were much contorted. 
As we descended the grandeur of the scencry increased ; 
on each side the rocks rose to a greater height, and an in- 
sulated hill on the left in the middle of the valley, with 
the horizontal stratification of its beds, presented the ap- 
pearance of the Acropolis and walls of an ancient city. 
For some distance our road continued along the right bank 
of the valley, the stream flowing far below us in a gloomy 
chasm on the left. 

A sudden turn in the road at two p.m. opened a splendid 
view to the S.S.W. beyond the limit of the valley, and com- 
manding the extensive range of level table-lands between 
the Hermus and the Aineh Chai. The path became more 
precipitous and rocky, and the horses had much difficulty 
in keeping their footing, from the sloping nature of the 
ground and the loose stones with which it was encumbered ; 
while black and red igneous and trachytic rocks rose up on 
every side, adding much geological interest to the pic- 
turesque beauty of the scenery. At half-past two we had 
descended to the bed of the river, and halted for some time 
under the shade of the plane trees on its bank. A caravan 
of caterjis or muleteers was also stopping there, who hospi- 
tably supplied us with bread and yaourt. Although very 
uncommon in the plains, mules are constantly used in the 
mountainous districts and passes as beasts of burthen, the 
camel being too heavy and unwieldy for such difficult and 
rugged paths. 

The descent from the ridge of Demirji to this spot (and 
we had crossed it at the lowest point) had been very rapid. 
The barometer rose to 28.177 inches, indicating a descent 

VOL. 11. K 
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of nearly 2000 feet. Starting again soon after three we fol- 
lowed the course of the stream by an easy road as far as 
Selendi, where we arrived in three hours, our course chang- 
ing gradually to the west. During these three hours our 
descent was only 200 feet, the barometer at Sclendi stand- 
ing at 28.396 in. The micaccous sandstone again appeared 
in the bottom of the ravine, underlying, at a much greater 
inclination to the south, the volcanic and tufaceous beds. 
Since crossing the Demi1ji mountains we have scen very 
little vegetation ; the deep glens have generally some cop- 
pice and underwood, but the mountain sides are invariably 
barren, and present a very different appearance from the 
luxuriant woods, which from the base to the summit cover 
the northern flanks. 

It has been generally supposed by modern writers that 
Selendi is on the banks of the Hermus;* this is an error, 
the Aineh Chai on which it stands is an inconsiderable 
stream, particularly at this season of the year, and falls 
into the Hermus twenty miles lower down. It is supposed 
to represent the ancient Silandus, a town mentioned in the 
acts of the council of Chalcedon as an episcopal see of 
Lydia, and known also from its coins; I was therefore 
disappointed at not finding any vestiges of antiquity. It 
is a very sinall place, not containing above a hundred mud- 
built houses, with flat terrace-roofs, which even at a short 
distance cannot be distinguished from the surrounding 
parched and arid soil. 

Thursday, June 8.—Selendi to Koula, eight hours. 
Starting early we descended the banks of the Ainch Chai 
for about seven miles in a W.S.W. direction, crossing and 
recrossing the shallow stream several times; the peasants 
were just beginning to cut their corn, the first I had seen 
cut this year; the opium was already collected. The hills 
to the south having a northern exposure were generally 
well wooded, whilst those on the opposite side, which were 
bare of wood, produced excellent crops of corn. Six miles 


* Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. i. Ὁ. 435. 
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below Selendi we passed through Tefen Kieui, a small 
village, containing only ten or twelve houses, and dependent 
upon the former A mile further we turned south, and imme- 
diately on crossing the river began a winding ascent up the 
steep hills which separate it from the Hermus. The lower 
beds consist of horizontal sands and micaceous sandstone, 
the same as that already observed above Selendi; the upper 
beds, which are equally horizontal, are white cretaceous 
limestone resting directly on the sandstone, the intervening 
beds of volcanic tuff having apparently thinned out. * 

After a winding ascent of nearly two miles we reached 
the summit of the ridge, where a very singular view pre- 
sented itself to the S. and E.; different detached masses 
of an extensive table-land, once the bottom of an ancient 
sea or lake. and through which the Hermus has washed 
itself a deep and winding bed, were spread out before us in 
parallel lines, with many distant peaks and mountain chains 
beyond them to the S. and S.E., like islands above the hori- 
zon of the sea. A little to the W. of S., I caught the first 
view of the high peak of Kara Devlit, or black inkstand of 
Koula, already seen on my former journey.t Further to 
the west were the other volcanic cones of the Catacecaumenc, 
with the adjacent summits of Mount Tmolus beyond, whilst 
to the S.E. the mountains of Tacmac were just visible. The 
whole country was barren and uncultivated, scarcely a tree 
in sight, and the little verdure which had once been there 
was burnt up. 

Descending from this elevated table-land, we passed over 
a low mass of crystalline rocks, partly quartzose and partly 
calcareous, belonging to the same formation as the meta- 
morphic rocks of Koula, which form the bottom of this 
lacustrine basin. A little further on was a Turkish burial- 
ground, containing many fragments of pedestals: on one of 
these were the remains of an inscription rendered illegible 


* For the Geology of this district, see the Transactions of the Geological Suciety, 
vol. vi. p. 1]. 
* See ante, vol. i. p. 136. 
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by time and weather. Beyond this was a fountain or reser- 
voir for water constructed upon a rather unusual plan: a 
deep pit is dug in the ground, which is reached by means 
of a long flight of steps excavated in the solid rock, and 
completely enclosed; fresh and cool water is always to be 
found in earthen jars at the bottom of the stairs. 

The Kara Devlit of Koula was still before us, and I 
could distinctly trace the black stream of lava flowing to- 
wards the Hermus from its cindery cone, following all the 
sinuosities of the valleys, and leaving a few insulated green 
hills round which it had flowed. These I afterwards ascer- 
tained were portions of lava of a more ancient period, 
which bore a richer vegetation. As we descended from 
the table-lands and terraces into a narrow valley watered 
by a small stream flowing into the Hermus, we passed 
several boulders of aggregated clusters of basaltic columns 
lying on the ground; they had fallen from the basaltic 
capping of the table-land to the S.E., from which they 
are now separated by the ravine. At ten we reached the 
Hermus: its stream was rapid and clear, which surprised 
me when I recollected its muddy colour in the plains of 
Sardis, and the nature of the country through which it 
flows. This apparent contradiction, however, may be ex- 
plained, when we recollect that the Selendi Chai, which falls 
into it lower down, passes through a sandy soil, whereas 
the Hermus, down to this point at least, comes from a 
limestone country, traversing districts abounding in igneous 
and metamorphic rocks, with pebbles of which its bed is 
here filled. It flows in a winding direction through rocky 
channels formed by perpendicular cliffs of basalt slightly 
columnar on the south, and by altered cretaceous rocks 
on the north, some of which have acquired the appear- 
ance of quartz resinite, in consequence of their contact 
with the basaltic lavas of Kara Devlit. We halted for a 
few minutes at the guard-house by the river, a building 
formed of dried leaves and boughs, and then continued for 
about a mile up the right bank in a southerly direction, 
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until we crossed the Hermus by a narrow stone bridge with- 
out a parapet. 

From the river we ascended a narrow ravine between 
limestone cliffs on the left and the basaltic lava on the right, 
until turning to the west we crossed the rugged surface of 
the coulée itself, where the two periods to which the lava 
belongs became distinctly evident. The upper, and con- 
sequently most recent stream, and the most barren and 
rugged in appearance, the crust of which while in the pro- 
cess of hardening was tossed about in wild confusion, has 
partially flowed over a pre-existing mass of lava, the hol- 
lows of which have been partly filled up, and its asperities 
softened down by aqueous agency. These older rocks have 
thus become susceptible of the influences of vegetation ; a 
short grass springs up from their scanty soil, and the wild 
pear-tree and thorn are dotted over the smoothened surface ; 
while the more recent lava, as rugged and ungenial as if it 
had flowed but yesterday from the crater, and covered with 
scoriaceous cinders, shows no sign of decay or vegetation. 
May we not, then, conclude that at some period between the 
two eruptions the older lava must have been under water ; 
either having been originally subaqueous, or in consequence 
of the irruption of diluvial waters. 

The whole cou/ee is rather more than a mile in width. 
Having crossed it, we continued in a S.S.W. direction for 
about three miles, with the lava stream close on our left, 
while a low chain of hills, consisting of white crystalline 
marble and micaceous schists, was on our right. Beyond 
these were several rounded cones, the sources of former 
eruptions, but, as I have already stated, very different in 
character and appearance from the Kara Devlit itself. We 
ascended rapidly from the river, until we reached a small 
plain bounded on the west by the metamorphic rocks, and 
by the lava on the east. We proceeded over it due S. for 
about a mile; and then turning to the E., we again crossed 
a portion of the rugged lava by a rough and tortuous path, 
made with great difficulty over and between the masses of 
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this hard rock. After another mile we reached the dark 
and dismal-looking town of Koula at a quarter before 
two. 

As I intended making this place my head-quarters for 
several days, I was not sorry to find a konak prepared in 
the house of the principal Greek banker, whose family re- 
ceived me with hospitality and attention, which did not pre- 
pare me for the treatment I was to receive at their hands in 
the course of a few days. On suspending my barometer, I 
found that we had ascended very considerably from the 
banks of the Hermus. The barometer there stood at 28.998 
inches; att. therm. 88°; at Koula it had fallen to 27.778 
inches; att. therm. 72°, indicating a difference of 1100 
fect. 

After the usual ceremonies, and the ablutions rendered 
necessary by a long and dusty ride, I was ready to receive the 
many Greek coin-vendors who had heard from their country- 
man that I was inquiring for such things. During my stay 
here I obtained many good autonomous coins of the ancient 
towns of Phrygia and Lydia in this neighbourhood, such as 
Bage, Tabala, Saitte, Meonia, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
others ; and even now I look back with pleasure to the satis- 
faction experienced on adding cach new city to my list, and 
procuring for the first time a coin of some place of which 
I had yet no specimen. A considerable degree of haggling 
and bargaining is, however, necessary. ‘The ignorance of 
the Greeks and Turks on this subject is remarkable. In 
some places they will part with treasures for a few piastres ; 
in others, having heard that old coins are objects of valuc, 
and not being willing or able to discriminate, they will ask 
as much for a common coin of Amisus or Laodicea as for 
the most rare. Sometimes, indeed, knowing them to be 
common, they will demand a hundred times their real 
worth, refusing to part with them for a fair price, in the 
hopes of being able to take in some Numismatic tyro. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Geology of the Catacecaumene—V olcanic Cones—Three Periods of Ignevus Action 
—Kara Devlit of Koula—Kara Devlit of Sandal—Kaplan Alan—Trachytic 
Outbursts—Ghienldé— Megné—Meonian W ine— Hot Springs— Ancient Site— 
Cross the Hermus—Sidas Kaléh, anc. Saittwo—Injicler—Aineh Chai—Chai 
Kieui—Anaile—Yelan Hissar Kaléh—Kaplan Alan—Return to Koula—Opium 
— Madder—Meteoric Phenomena. 


Durine my stay at Koula I visited some of the most inte- 
resting localitics in the neighbourhood, remarkable either 
for their antiquarian remains, or the geological features 
which they present, particularly such as explain the vol- 
canic character of the Catacecaumene, which I had only 
seen in a cursory manner when passing through it with Mr. 
Strickland, in the preceding year. A full and detailed 
account of the geology of this district will be found in the 
Transactions of the Geological Society ;* but as some notice 
of it may also be acceptable in this place, I shall make a 
few observations respecting its more prominent features. 

I had not been two days established in the house of the 
worthy banker for whom I had brought letters from Smyrna, 
before he exhibited a decided disinclination to extend his 
hospitality to me any longer. Several hints had been given 
to my servant on the subject of my departure, before I 
discovered that it was owing to my having visited some vil- 
lages in which the plague was supposed to be raging, and 
to the fear of the contagion entertained .by my host’s bro- 
ther, who was flying from Smyrna to Koula to avoid it. The 
consequence was, that, in order to insure my comfort and 
liberty, I was obliged to look out for another house, and the 
next day established myself in a quiet abode belonging to a 
Greek, from whom I had already purchased some coins. 


* New Series, vol. vi. p. 18. 
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The geographer of Amasia had long ago drawn the at- 
tention of the world to the remarkable volcanic nature of 
this part of Lydia;* and, amongst other things, he had par- 
ticularly noticed the three funnels, τρεῖς Φύσαι, as he calls 
them, which characterize the country in question, distant 
from each other, as he says, about forty stadia, or five miles. 
These have been ascertained to be identical with three re- 
markable black conical hills of scoriz and ashes, all with 
deep craters, and well defined. From each of them a sea of 
rugged black vesicular lava has flowed forth, bursting out 
at the foot of the cones, and after encircling thcir bases, 
rushing down the inclined surface of the country, through 
pre-existing hollows and valleys, until it has reached the bed 
of the Hermus, flowing from Εἰ. to W., to the north of the 
volcanic hills. 

These three cones, with their accompanying lava-streams, 
appear to be of a comparatively recent date: their hitherto 
undecomposed surfaces, unaffected by the atmospheric in- 
fluence, or aqueous action of at least thirty centuries, are as 
barren as the latest products of Vesuvius or the earlier 
coulées of central France, and their dark and cindery surfaces 
contrast with the rich vegetation by which they are sur- 
rounded. The first or most eastern of these cones is the 
Kara Devlit near Koula, which by barometrical measurement 
riscs to a height of 2,500 feet above the sea, and 500 feet 
above the town of Koula, situated upon the most southern 
point of the lava stream. Its crater is not quite perfect, 
being broken down on the north to a considerable depth, 
beyond which the lava extends four or five miles to the 
valley of the Hermus. The second is about seven miles dis- 
tant to the W. by N. situated near the centre of an extensive 
plain between the villages of Sandal and Megné. This crater 
is perfect, and many other cones of an older period rise near 
it. A stream of lava has issued from it, and has flowed five 
miles north to the Hermus. [ἢ ἃ ridge of altered or meta- 
morphic rocks intervening between it and the Kara Devlit of 

* Strabo, lib. xiii. c. iy. p, 628. ἡ See vol, i. p. 110. 
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Koula, a large quarry of crystalline limestone, or saccharine 
marble, has been extensively worked near the village of 
Ghieuldé; while a range of mountains of the same meta- 
morphic and schistose formation extends from E. to W. to 
the south of the volcanic district. 

Beyond the village of Megné, which is to the west of the 
second Kara Devlit, is another ridge of metamorphic rocks, 
extending from S. to N; out of this, as out of that between 
Koula and Sandal, rise numerous volcanic cones of an older 
period, while the third recent crater called Kaplan Alan, or 
Tiger’s den, is still further to the west, at a distance of about 
seven miles from that of Sandal. The Kaplan Alan is com- 
pletely surrounded by rugged lava, over which I had great 
difficulty in finding the path leading to the foot of the cone. 
Like the others, it consists chiefly of loose cinders, scoriz 
and ashes, and rises to a height of about 2,400 feet above 
the sea. This crater is the best preserved ofall, and is about 
half a mile in circumference at the summit, which consists 
of a narrow ridge, ten or twelve feet wide. It is about three 
or four hundred feet deep, with very steep sides, on which, 
as on the summit, a few stunted pines have flourished. The 
principal stream of lava has issued from the foot of the coffe 
on the west, whence, after being joined by others from the 
other sides, it has flowed across the plain to the W., and 
then passing through a narrow opening in the hills has 
escaped into the valley of the Hermus, flowing down its 
narrow bed until it emerges into the great plain of Sardis, 
near Adala, where Mr. Strickland and I saw it in the spring 
of the preceding year. 

I have mentioned that there are cones of an older period, 
which occur not only on the intervening ridges of hills just 
described, but also at the base of that which extends from 
E. to W., to the S. of the great cones: these are upwards 
of thirty in number, and invariably occur on the hills of 
schist and marble, instead of in the intervening plains; 
the probable cause of this phenomenon I have explained 
in the Transactions of the Geological Society above referred 
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to. Their greater antiquity is proved by the more softened 
forms, and the greater verdure and smoothness of their 
sides, caused by the action of water and the influence of 
weather. From many of them streams of lava have issued, 
following the windings and sinuosities of the valleys, and 
sometimes underlying the lavas of the more recent period. 
Their antiquity is so great, and the aqueous action to which 
they have been exposed so much more powerful than that 
to which the recent cones have been subjected, that all the 
hollows of their surfaces have been filled up with gravel 
and clay, and they support a slight vegetation. Yet, ποῖ-' 
withstanding the great lapse of time which must have in- 
tervened between these two periods of volcanic action, it is 
evident, from the circumstance of the lava streams partly 
following the course of the present valleys, that the country 
had even then begun to assume its present configuration. 

But besides these two, the country about Koula bears 
evidence to the existence of a still older period of volcanic 
energy, belonging to the tertiary epoch. In the valley of 
the Hermus an extensive table-land rises to a height 
of 800 feet above the bed of the river, capped with huge 
Wyers of basaltic lava, which are sometimes beautifully 
columnar. These plateaux were once continuous, before 
the river and its tributaries had cut the deep channels 
through the basalt and the subjacent cretaceous rocks, in 
which they now flow. Thus we gain some approximation 
to the period of their eruption; viz., subsequently to the 
deposition of the tertiary lacustrine basins, yet previous to 
the scooping out of the present river beds. 

Before quitting the subject of the geological features 
of the basin of the Catacecaumene, I may observe that 
near its northern and eastern limit in particular, as well as 
at some other insulated spots, are further traces of volcanic 
action, anterior even to these plateaux in the valley of the 
Hermus, viz. the great trachytic outbursts, which, with 
their accompanying volcanic tuffs and pumiceous sands, 
occur in great abundance between Simaul and Selendi, as 
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well as to the east of Tacmac. These preceded the 
deposition of the tertiary beds, and probably mark the 
period intervening between the secondary and the tertiary 
epochs. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Koula are the 
remains of several ancient cities. The village of Ghieuldé 
is situated near the centre of the ridge which separates the 
plain of Koula from that of Sandal, being about three 
miles E.N.E. from the latter, and four miles N.W. from the 
former place. It stands upon an insulated patch of crystal- 
line marble, surrounded by volcanic cones and coudées of 
lava. Although now a poor and ruined village, containing 
about sixty Greek and ten Turkish houses, with the ruins 
of others, the many fragments of sculpture and architecture 
with Greek inscriptions * clearly point it out as the site of 
one of the cities which formerly flourished in this part of 
Lydia. Many of the inscriptions now in the court-yards of 
the Greek houses at Koula have been derived from this 
locality, the marble quarries immediately adjoining afford- 
ing great advantages for this purpose; but none of the in- 
scriptions give any clue to the ancicnt name. 

Five milcs to the west of Sandal, beyond the secon® 
Kara Devlit, is a ruined town of the name of Megné, at the 
western limit of the plam. It was in a dreadful state of 
dilapidation when I visited it; and it had been rendered 
almost desolate by the ravages of the plague, even then 
raging. I rode through many of its deserted streets, and, 
besides. a few fragments of antiquity, saw one inscription, 
which confirmed the suspicions I entertained respecting 
its ancient name, already suggested by Major Keppel. 
We know from ancient writers, and especially from Strabo,t 
that Meonia was the name of that district of Lydia which 
was sometimes called Catacecaumene ; and it appears from 
the coins of Nero, Hadrian, and others, that there existed 
a town of the same name. Major Keppel found an inscrip- 
tion at Koula with the word MHIONES, said to have 

* See Appendix, Nus. 334—337. + Lib. xii. p. 579; lib, xiii. p. 628, 
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come from Megné; and whilst wandering about its streets 
I met with a large stone, built into the wall of the mosque, 
on which, in rather rude characters, was carved the word 
MAIQNQN. There can be little doubt, I think, from 
all these circumstances, that it stands upon the site of the 
ancient Mzonia, and that the celebrated Mzonian wine was 
produced on the neighbouring volcanic hills, where the vine 
still flourishes in unrestrained luxuriance. 

Another ancient city has evidently existed at Hamanli, 
visited by Major Keppel, where he has described several 
figures carved on the flat surface of the rock, near the hot 
springs of Shekelli Chiflik, situated in a deep ravine to the 
north of the Hermus, about seven miles N.N.E. of Koula. 
In the hottest source the quicksilver rose to 137° Fahr.; 
and in its immediate neighbourhood were the foundations 
and three rows of seats of an ancient theatre, with other 
massive substructions and portions of the city wall, built in 
the true Hellenic style without cement. Near the ravine 
were two large and well-constructed arches, perhaps in- 
tended for a gateway. Other foundations of walls and build- 
ings may be traced; and many pedestals and fragments 
@f broken columns were lying about in all directions. I 
saw no inscription or coins to give any indication of the 
ancient name; but from one of the bas-reliefs, represented 
in the accompanying wood-cut, in which the god Lunus is 
seen wearing the Phrygian cap, and with one horn of the 
crescent moon appearing from behind his back, that deity 
was probably worshipped in it. 

But the most important ruins which I had the good 
fortune to discover in this part of Asia Minor, were those of 
Saitte or Saettz, mentioned both by Ptolemy and Hiero- 
cles, and well known for its numerous coins, on which the 
rivers Hermus and Hyllus are often represented. I had 
been told at Koula that near the village of Injicler, about 
six hours to the north, on the road to Demirji, were some 
extensive ruins called Sidas Kaléh. Leaving therefore the 
greater part of my baggage at Koula, I arranged a three 
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[Figure of Lenus on rocks at Hamamli.) 


days’ excursion, for the purpose of visiting them, intending 
on my way back to visit the third or most western volcanic 
cone, which I had not yet seen. I was thus enabled to 
obtain a better survey of the course of the Hermus and its 
tributaries, and of the geography of the surrounding 
country. 

Tuesday, June 13,—Leaving Koula a few minutes before 
eight, we ascended the hills between it and Sandal, and 
turning to the north, left the village of Ghieuldé half a 
mile on the left, and the lake of Bakr Ghieul, a short way 
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farther on, to the right. The country was generally bar- 
ren, with a little oak coppice, thorns and wild pear-trees, 
some of which had been grafted, and occasionally small 
patches of corn. On the highest part of the ridge were a 
few volcanic cones of the second period, from which streams 
of lava had been ejected both towards the Hermus and to. 
wards Ghieuldé. Soon after ten we began a steep descent 
towards the river over alternating beds of horizontal calca- 
reous marls and quartzose conglomerate, sometimes passing 
over portions of the basalt which had issued from the cones 
above. Before reaching the bottom of the ravine I observed 
on the left the lava from the crater of Sandal, which, flow- 
ing north, terminates near the Hermus in a steep and per- 
pendicular cliff. At eleven we forded the river, flowing 
over a wide and sandy bed. I halted a few minutes for 
a barometrical observation, which gave det. therm. 83°. 5; 
bar. 28°.840 inches; att. therm. 93°. * 

We now began ascending a steep and winding road 
over the lacustrine limestone, here resting on sands and 
conglomerates. Stunted oaks, ilex, and small pine-trees 
alone grew on this barren ground, where the solid rock 
was constantly protruding itself, the horizontal beds rising 
above each other like the steps of an enormous stair- 
case. On reaching the summit of this ridge, at least 1400 
feet above the river, we had a most extensive view towards 
the south over the whole district of the .Catacecaumene, 
and westward as far as the distant mountains of Tmolus, 
and the Boz Dagh near Philadelphia. The three modern vol- 
canoes were also in sight, for although I had not yet visited 
Kaplan Alan, it was impossible not to recognize its black 
volcanic cone as of the same nature and origin as those of 
Koula and Sandal. Their respective bearings by compass 
were as follows:—That near Koula,S.10° E.; near Sandal, 
S. 26° W.; Kaplan Alan, S. 63° W. A steep descent 


* A barometrical observation taken on the banks of the Hermus near Koula gave 
det. therm. 84°; bar. 28.298; att. therm. 88°. 
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through thick woods of pine brought us to the bed of the 
Aineh Chai. Numerous layers of tabular flint occurred at 
regular distances in the white limestone, which gave the 
barren hill a remarkable banded appearance: this again 
was underlaid to the north and west by beds of brown and 
yellow sands and conglomerates. 

At half-past one we crossed the Aineh Chai, and ascended 
a lateral valley to the north, in which were several fields 
planted with Kizil boya (red dye) or madder. Columnar 
basalt cropped out in several places in the bed of the 
stream, but the horizontality of the superincumbent lime- 
stone and sands was not disturbed ; thick masses of a sharp 
brittle tabular flint with black and yellow lamine were very 
abundant in the calcareous rocks, and were sometimes curi- 
ously streaked. After proceeding three miles up the valley, 
on reaching the undulating summit of the ridge, I suddenly 
found myself amongst the tombs and sarcophagi of a ruined 
city, which had stood in a small plain to the N. W., sur- 
rounded by low hills covered with tombs and sepulchres. 
Descending to the plain I reached a ruined stadium extend- 
ing from N. by E. to 8S. by W. The northern half, how- 
ever, had been destroyed; while the southern portion, 
running into a recess in the hills, was nearly perfect. 
Many of the marble seats were still in situ, as well as 
the wall round the arena, about four feet in height. The 
foundations of numerous buildings exist upon the plain; 
and well-worked fragments of marble architraves, cornices, 
and columns were lying on the ground. In one spot an 
extensive marble pavement, nearly perfect, has been con- 
verted by the peasants into a threshing-floor; a most appro- 
priate use, after driving their plough over the spots where 
temples and public buildings once stood! In the eastern 
part of the plain, to the N.E. of the stadium, I found the 
remains of a small square building, probably a temple; in 
the centre of it was a well-constructed arched vault, like 
that at Azani, surrounded by massive foundations, intended 
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to support the cella of the temple. The arch, like the rest 
of the building, was built entirely without cement. These 
ruins are called Sidas Kaléh by the Turks. I searched 
amongst them in vain for inscribed stones. 

Half an hour further due north brought us to the mud-: 
built village of Injicler, where, in striking contrast with its 
low, flat-roofed houses, I was surprised to sce a gay and 
gaudily-painted building, surrounded by a neat garden. 
It proved to be a new medresseh and mosque, on a large 
scale for such a place, built about four years ago by the 
Agha of Demirji, to whom the village belongs. On my ar- 
rival I found that my servant had procured me lodgings in 
the medresseh itself, and that my carpets were already spread 
in a beautiful wooden gallery or terrace, sixty feet long and 
twenty broad, and about fifteen feet above the ground, 
covered over with new clean mats, and having a door in the 
centre opening into the mosque. A room at one end, which 
through the grated window appeared comfortably fitted up 
with carpets and cushions, and belonged to the Imaum, was 
intended for my use; but the owner was absent, and had 
taken the key with him. After waiting for some time, 
Hafiz Agha became impatient and sent for all the keys in 
the village, with one of which he contrived to open the door. 

I had been some time established, with my books and 
maps about me, when the owner entered, not a little asto- 
nished to see his room so occupied. We looked at each 
other for a moment ; after which I made him a sign to sit 
down, and wished him welcome, saying, ‘“ Hosch gelden, 
otoursen,”” (Good morning, be seated,) pointing to a corner 
of the cushion, with which he quietly complied: for, accord- 
ing to Turkish ideas of etiquctte, I was become the owner 
and he a stranger, and the duties of hospitality devolved 
upon me. However, I sent for my interpreter and explained 
to his satisfaction the reasons of my apparent intrusion: we 
continued conversing together for some time, during which 
I obtained from him some geographical information respect- 
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ing the neighbourhood, until he was summoned to his duties 
in the mosque. * 

In the course of the afternoon I found in the village two 
inscriptions.| No. 338 was built into the wall of a fountain, 
and the other was on a small pedestal in the court-yard of 
the konak. Neither of them gave any indication of the name 
of the ruins ; but there can be no doubt, I think, that they 
mark the site of Saitts, a town of Lydia, of which many coins 
are still extant. Ptolemy assigns it to the north-eastern part 
of Lydia, which agrees very well with this position ; besides 
which the coins of Saittz point it out as being.in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hermus and the Hyllus. This latter river 
I believe to be that called Demirji Chai by the Turks; 
descending from the mountains near Demirji it falls into 
the Hermus near Anaile, though hitherto entirely over- 
looked in all our maps. But the name of the ruins, Sidas 
Kaleéh, is a sufficient proof of their identity with Saitte, 
which by Ptolemy was called Sete, and by Hierocles Sitzx. 
Now the modern Greeks, in speaking of an ancient site, 
generally use the accusative form, which would at once give 
us Sitas; and nothing is more probable than that the hard 
form of t has under the Turks and modern Greeks yielded 
to the softer one of d, and become Sidas, the name which 
the ruins now bear. At Koula I had procured many well- 
preserved autonomous coins of Saitte, an additional proof 
of its having been at no great distance from that town. 

Wednesday, June 14.—Leaving Injicler early for Kaplan 
Alan we retraced our steps down the valley, passing by 
Sidas Kaléh, until we reached the banks of the Aineh Chai, 
where we left the road to Koula, and continued by a difficult 
path along the banks of the river. Two miles down the 


* The following distances from Injicler to different places were given me by the 
TImaum :— 


Injicler to Adala . ° - § hours 
” Demirji . . - B® y 
" Ghiourdiz . . & , 
Koula. . . Ty 


33 
¢ See Appendix, Nos. 338 and 339, 
VOL. Il. L 
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valley we reached Chai Kieui, whence all the male popu- 
lation was absent ; at length a Moor from the fields made 
his appearance, and gave us some information respecting 
the road, on which we started without a guide for Borlou, 
on the banks of the Demirji Chai. The road soon entered a 
deep and narrow ravine watered by the Aineh Chai. The 
rocks were schistose, with many quartz veins, and dipped at 
an angle of 80° to the W. by S. This range of hills appears 
to have connected Mount Tmolus with that of Demirji, 
and to have formed part of the great western boundary of 
the lacustrine basin of the Catacecaumene, until it was 
drained by these passages, opened by earthquakes or other 
volcanic convulsions. The scenery in many parts of the 
pass was very grand; in places the valley was extremely 
narrow, and there was evidence of the river having lately 
risen twenty or thirty feet above its usual level. Presently 
we came upon a compact slate rock with a rhomboidal 
fracture, the road still keeping near the bed of the river on 
our left, until three or four miles below Chai Kieui, when 
we quitted the bottom of the ravine and ascended the hills. 
No longer having the river for our guide, we had some. 
difficulty in finding our way; however, a few miles further 
we reached the summit of a narrow ridge, and halted under 
a shed made of boughs, for the purpose of keeping cool 
a large earthen jar full of water. This, according to the 
rules of Turkish benevolence, is kept constantly filled for 
the refreshment of travellers, who find no natural springs 
or streams of water on these arid heights. The venerable 
old man whose duty it was to superintend this labour of 
love was on the spot. 

The view from this height to the N.W. was very exten- 
sive, and I again observed a remarkable lofty conical rock 
bearing N.W., which I had already seen from other points. 
It is called Shapan Kaiya, and is said to be four hours 
beyond Ghiourdiz; near it is a cassaba called Kaiyajik, 
containing 1000 houses. Descending from this ndge the 
suriji again lost his way, and we missed Borlou by keep- 
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ing too near the river on our left. Two miles further, our 
course being still nearly due west, we reached a small farm 
belonging to Borlou ; and about a mile and a half 5. byE., 
saw the junction of two vallies on our left, where the Aineh 
Chai falls into the Hermus. The village of Borlou also 
was pointed out N.N.E. on the Demirji Chai, but quite 
out of our line: I therefore determined to proceed at once 
to Anaile, a small village on the Hermus, where the 
suriji said we should find a ford. We again lost our way, 
but fell in with some Euruques, who assisted us; and 
after passing the small village of Mamashli on the right, 
we descended by a narrow ravine into the valley of the 
Hermus. Here the rocks were much disturbed and broken, 
but I did not observe the protrusion of any igneous forma- 
tions. Perhaps this disruption of the strata may be owing 
to the same convulsive effort that caused the chasm in the 
ancient surface which subsequently became the channel of 
the Hermus. 

While the river flowed past us perfectly clear, and not 
very rapid, on the left, steep cliffs rose to a great height on 
our right, on which were the ruins of a castle and long 
walls, of no very classical appearance. They probably be- 
longed to a castle built during the stormy periods of the 
middle ages to command this mountain pass. The river 
here formed a sharp bend to the south, and as we rode 
along the narrow path at the foot of the cliffs I observed 
traces of an ancient road on the rocks above the present 
line. After passing round the castle hill the quartz rocks 
receded on both sides, and the valley widened considerably, 
leaving remains of parallel terraces resting against the 
sides, and marking the position of an old diluvial formation, 
or the existence of an ancient lake. 

At half-past one we reached some Euruque tents on the 
banks of the Hermus, near the village of Anaile, where the 
plague had committed great ravages during the past year, 
and all the inhabitants had fled. Finding it too far to go to 
Kaplan Alan to-day with tired horses, I determined to halt 

L 2 
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near the tents, and to visit the castle at the entrance of the 
narrow pass; my tent was pitched close to the river-banks 
on some soft turf, surrounded by tamarisks and willows. 
Presently, without any apparent cause, the river rose 
above a foot, and the water became yellow and muddy. I 
᾿ could only account for it by supposing that the Aineh Chai, 
which was very muddy when I had last seen it, must have 
been dammed up for some purpose or other, and was now 
let out again ; for there were no indications of storms gather- 
ing, or clouds collecting in the mountains. The junction 
of the Demirji Chai with the Hermus was a little below 
our encampment in the open valley, about half a mile from 
the village. I here learnt that the name of the castle 
which I wished to see was Yelan Hissar Kal¢h; and, pro- 
ceeding towards it, I found a strongly-fortified position and 
town built on a rocky promontory consisting of mica schist 
with many quartz veins, stretching from N.E. to S.W., and 
surrounded on all sides, except at the N.E., by steep and 
almost inaccessible precipices. The walls were built of 
thin flat stones, sometimes, but not always, cemented to- 
gether. At the entrance were two large blocks of varie- 
gated marble, which formed the side-posts of the gate. It 
was impossible to judge of its age from the style of build- 
ing, as the schistose nature of the rock would have admitted 
of no other. Within the walls, which could be clearly 
traced, were many remains of houses and other edifices, 
and near the southern extremity was a large building, at 
rather a lower level, coated within with a strong red cement: 
from having no windows, I concluded that it had been a 
reservoir or cistern. I was told there was a cave which led 
by a subterranean passage to the river, but I could not find 
it. A considerable fall in the level of the river from the 
point at which I had last crossed it was indicated by the rise 
of the barometer, which in the evening was as follows: 
ther. 83°; bar. 29.156; att. ther. 80°. 

Thursday, June 15.—We started before seven, fording 
the Hermus above its junction with the Demirji Chai. 
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After crossing a small alluvial plain we ascended a ridge 
of wooded hills, capped in places with basaltic plateaux, 
which increased in extent as we ascended, and were partly 
covered with oak coppices and patches of corn. Our direc- 
tion was S.S.E.: the Java became more porous and vesi- 
cular, and at length red and scoriaceous; but the cone 
or crater whence it had issued was not apparent, though 
the ground was strewed with numerous cinders. Look- 
ing back from a considerable elevation, it was evident 
that the lower plateau of.lava was a continuation of the 
coulée, up which our road had led us, and which, after 
flowing down the hill, had spread itself over the bottom of 
a lacustrine basin, subsequently drained, and through which 
the Hermus had worn itself a channel, leaving small por- 
tions of a table-land resting against the hill-side, with per- 
pendicular cliffs and a basaltic capping. This lava is evi- 
dently of an older date than the three volcanic cones above 
described, but not so old as the basaltic plateaux which 
occur higher up the valley of the Hermus. I have no hesi- 
tation in attributing it to the period to which the worn- 
down cones in the neighbourhood of Koula, Sandal, and 
Megné belong. 

At eight we reached the summit of the narrow ridge of 
horizontal lacustrine limestone, which forms the northern 
limit of the plain of Kaplan Alan. In winding down from: 
this ridge amidst oak coppices, without a trace of a road, I 
was much struck with the singular appearance of the cone 
which I had had so much difficulty in finding, having been 
constantly told there was not athird. The Euruques in the 
neighbourhood call it Kaplan Devlit (the Tiger’s Inkstand). 
It stands in a plain two or three miles wide, and is com- 
pletely surrounded by the black basalt, which has been 
poured forth in every direction. 

On reaching the edge of this rugged mass, I dismounted 
and attempted to walk across it, but found it broken up into 
fragments of such gigantic size, and intersected at almost 
every step by such wide cracks and hollows, twenty and 
thirty feet deep, the steep sides of which could not be scaled 
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without a ladder, that I was compelled to give up the 
attempt. After riding a little further we met a young 
Euruque, whom we persuaded to guide us over the lava ; 
this he did by a narrow and tortuous path scarcely prac- 
ticable, but which ultimately led us to the foot of the 
cindery cone. Here I left the horses under the care of 
Hafiz, and ascended the hill with my Euruque guide. I 
never saw such an active youth: he actually ran up the 
yielding side of the cone, which was as steep as that of Vesu- 
vius. I have already described its principal features; after 
visiting it, we rejoined the baggage at the village of Chen- 
gare, a small place at the eastern extremity of the plain of 
Kaplan Alan. Numerous tents of Euruques were pitched 
on all the surrounding hills, owing to whose unprofitable 
management the young oaks are here, as in many other 
places, invariably stunted. 

From Chengare we ascended for three miles a rocky 
valley in the schistose hills S.S.E.; and after passing be- 
tween two large voleanic cones of scorie belonging to the 
second period, near the summit of the ridge covered with 
basaltic pebbles, we descended into the plain of Megné, 
the ancient Mzonia. From this plague-stricken and de- 
serted place we proceeded E.S.E. along the southern limits 
of the plain, keeping to the south of the Kara Devlit of 
Sandal, towards Koula, distant ten or eleven miles, passing 
many cones of scorize and ashes. Some of these were well 
cultivated, and clothed with vineyards to their summits ; 
others seemed to have been neglected for many years. 
After crossing another ridge of schistose rocks, we descended 
by a steep road over dusty hills into the plain of Koula, 
with vineyards on both sides, whilst on the right the Smyrna 
road appeared converging towards the same point. In the 
evening I again took up my quarters in the house of my 
hospitable coin-vendor. It is true I did not meet with the 
same luxuries as in the house of the Greek banker, but I 
found more simplicity and good nature, which I the more 
appreciated, from their rarity in this class of persons. 

Friday, June 16.—This day I halted at Koula, writing 
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my journal, and sent off letters for England by a muleteer 
to Smyrna. This place appears to be flourishing, and the 
traveller’s eyes are not offended by so many dilapidated 
and ruined habitations as in other Turkish towns: it is 
stated to contain eighteen hundred or two thousand houses, 
of which three or four hundred are Greek, and the re- 
mainder Turkish.* The dress of the Greek women is 
picturesqne and rich; their features are decidedly hand- 
some. 

The Greek banker in whose house I lodged on my first 
arrival, Hadji Panagiotti by name, was at the head of one 
the great companies who have obtained the privilege of 
buying up, on government account, all the opium of Asia 
Minor. According to recent arrangements, the state en- 
gages to take whatever quantity the peasant or other culti- 
vators produce at a certain fixed price; here it was now 
fifty-four piastres the batman of 250 drams.t The com- 
pany to which Panagiotti belonged, and of which indeed he 
was the head, collected the opium of five sanjiacs or pro- 
vinces, viz., Kutahyiah, Magnesia, Aidin, Denizli, and 
Brusa, which comprise the Western parts of Asia Minor, in- 
cluding Bithynia, Mysia, Phrygia, Lydia, Ionia, and part of 
Caria. This year the crops were looking well, and the pro- 
duce was expected to amount to ten millions of piastres in 
these districts, and to about thirty throughout Asia Minor; 
whereas last year it only amounted to two millions in these 
five provinces. The company are obliged to have a separate 
firmahn for each sanjiac. The great drawbacks to the 
produce are cold weather during seed-time, when the opium 
is poor and in small quantities, or rain during the night after 
the incision is made round the seed vessel, whilst the white 
milky juice is exuding from the cut, and before it is scraped 
off. A severe penalty is incurred by the sale of opium in any 


* This statement does not quite agree with that given before, vol. i. p. 137, but 
1 am not answerable for the correctness of an Oriental, especially in regard to 
numbers, 

¢ 400 Turkish drams = 1 oke = 2} lbs. 
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quantity to others than the government monopolists. When 
brought in by the peasants it resembles brown cobblers’ 
wax, in lumps averaging about a pound in weight, and 
stuck round with leaves. These are then packed in layers 
in coarse bags enclosed in rough wicker baskets; between 
each layer of opium, dried poppy flowers are also placed, 
and in this state it is sent to Constantinople, where the 
whole is sold to foreign merchants on government account, 
at an enormous profit. Of course I was assured by my host, 
who no doubt found his advantage in the system, that it was 
more beneficial to the producer than the former practice, 
which forced him to name his own price, and sometimes left 
him without a purchaser; whereas now he is sure of a re- 
munerating price, and has no drawbacks or local duties to 
pay. Madder, or Kizil boya, is also grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of Koula: several methods of digging up the 
_ roots are practised in different parts of Turkey with various 
degrees of success, but I had not yet obtained any clear 
information on the subject. Many of the inhabitants of 
Koula are also occupied in tanning and dyeing leather: this 
is carried on as in Denizli.* Several Greek inscriptions 
exist in private houses here, sonie of which I copied,t but 
none of them throw light on the names of the ancient 
towns in this neighbourhood. 

During my stay here I observed a remarkable regularity 
in the weather and winds. In the morning there was a con- 
stant breeze from the east, which died away about ten or 
eleven a.m., and was succeeded by a perfect calm for some 
hours. Between two and three a light breeze from the west 
invariably set in, gradually increasing in violence until five 
or six P.M., when it had almost become a gale, driving be- 
fore it thick and intolerable clouds of. fine dust and sand : 
soon after this it began to die away, blowing strongly only 
in puffs, and gradually ceasing about an hour after sunset. 
I also observed the same phenomena during my excursion 
to Injicler, and was at a loss how to account for them. Koula 

* See vol. i. p. 514. ¢ See Appeudix, Nus 340 —316. 
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is certainly too far inland to feel the effects of the Inbat of 
Smyrna, which blows regularly from the east during the 
afternoon. Can it be owing to the rarefaction and expan- 
sion of the air, produced by the intense reflection of the sun’s 
rays from the white chalky soil of Asia Minor?* This is 
probably the cause of the mirage which I there saw on so 
large a scale. Orcan it be in any way connected with the 
diurnal motion of the earth, which it seems to follow ? 


* See Prout’s Bridgewater Treatise, p. 268. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Leave Koula—Calcareous Plateau—Mederé—Chaal Toprak—Mezander—Demirji 
Kieui—Ishekli—Emir Hassan Kieui—Ruins, probable Site of Euphorbium— 
Sandukli—Obrimas—Reach Afiom Kara Hissar. 


SaTurDay, June 17.—My first object on leaving Koula was 
to examine the course of the Mzander, between its junction 
with the Lycus in the plain of Hierapolis, and Ishekli* ; for 
this purpose I wished to strike upon it somewhere to the 
S. of Koula, in an intermediate parallel between Sulci- 
manli and Gobek to the N., and Chonos and Laodicea 
to the S. Unfortunately, no great road or line of traffic 
passed through the country in this direction. On the one 
hand I was advised to proceed by Tacmac and Gdobek 
towards Afiom Kara Hissar, which would have taken me 
along a well-known road, too far to the N.; on the other 
hand it was proposed that I should go direct to Philadelphia 
or Bulladan, and thence by Chonos to Deenair, if my object 
was to explore the sources of the Mendere ; this route I also 
knew, and it was too far south for my purpose. The Turks 
could not understand why I wanted to see the country 
between these two lines; but at length they proposed to me 
to pass through the Chaal Toprak or Chaal district, which 
I found was watered by the Meander, was about three days’ 
journey off, and about four hours to the S. of Gobek. It 
seemed to be the very line I wanted, and I accordingly 
ordered my horses for that point. 

Everything was in readiness this morning carly, and 


* The following was the route given me to Isbekli :— 
Koula to Kran Kieui_ . . . . θ hours 
Kran Kieui to Geunek Kieui . . 9, 
Geunek Kieui to Chaal (Demirji Kiewi) 5 yy 
Demirji Kieui to Ishekli . .9»ν, 
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leaving Koula at cight, we proceeded for several miles along 
the road to Tacmac, over the northern slope of the hills 
which form the southern limit of the valley of the Hermus. 
After passing a few patches of corn and opium, the latter of 
which I was surprised to meet with at this elevation, we left 
the direct road to Tacmac on our left at 1 p.m., about 15 
miles from Koula, and turning to the 8.E., reached, in about 
three miles, the summit of a ridge of hills, extending N.E. 
and 8.W., on which were the tents and huts of the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring village of Kran Kieui, who had 
selected this open and elevated spot, abounding in pasture 
and fresh breezes, for their summer residence. It was our 
halting-place for the night, and I pitched my tent upon the 
plain, sloping gently to the E., in view of the picturesque 
group of mountains beyond Tacmac, rising to the N.E. 
above the horizon; whilst the bold peaks which formed 
the termination of Mount Tmolus rose to the S. and S.E. 
about three or four miles off. The grassy upland plain 
itself, dotted with shrubs and single trees, and alive with 
many groups of men and cattle, formed a cheerful and 
agreeable foreground. 

A reflection I had often made was again forced upon me 
this evening by witnessing the slight respect which the 
Turkish Imaums receive at the hands of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. They are, in truth, looked upon more in the light 
of servants than of teachers; and as every Turk considers 
himself a religious person, a part of the religion of the 
state, he regards the Imaum merely as an individual whose 
duty it is to look after the mosque, and to call him to 
prayers; he has, of course, no respect for an office which 
possesses none of that mediatorial character which cha- 
racterizes the Christian priest. 

Sunday, June 18.—We started from Kran Kieui at 6 a.M., 
and descending over undulating hills of sand and gravel, 
being the accumulated detritus from the schistose hills on 
our right, we crossed several streams flowing N.E., ap- 
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parently into the Hermus. Four miles from Kran Kieui we 
reached the small village of Halvanar, where I copied. an 
inscription* from a handsome block of white marble built 
into the wall of a cottage, and probably derived from 
the ruins of Blaundus at Suleimanli, about ten miles off 
to the E. Leaving this village, we found the country 
well cultivated for a short distance, producing abundantly 
corn, opium, and pears; but as we ascended a low ridge 
of hills of micaceous schist, the rocks of which cropped 
out above the surface on all sides, it became bleak and 
barren. High undulating downs, dotted with a few wild 
pear-trees, extended to a great distance. One mile and 
a half beyond Halvanar we reached the summit of the 
ridge extending from E.to W., which here consisted of a 
succession of low mounds gradually diminishing in height 
towards the E. They form the termination of the lofty 
chain of hills which we had had on our right ever since 
Koula, the continuation of Mount Tmolus. The old Roman 
road from Doryleum to Philadelphia must have passed to 
the S. of this range, and through the undulating country 
which now opened to our view; the great caravan roads to 
Philadelphia and Smyrna from the interior, as from Ushak, 
Giébek, Kutahijah, Eski-Sheher and Afiom Kara Hissar, 
now pass through this same country, and the position of 
Blaundus at Suleimanli would perfectly agree with such 
an arrangement. 

Descending from this ridge the country opened towards 
the S., sloping Εἰ. and N.E. to the extensive table-lands of 
Gobek, and extending as far as the Meander. We soon 
reached the ruins of a second village bearing the name of 
Halvanar; the houses and principal buildings had been 
constructed of stone, and one square edifice had a porch 
over the entrance; but it was impossible to obtain any in- 
formation in the neighbourhood respecting its origin. 
Again the suriji lost his way, and kept too much to the 

* See Appendix, No. 347. 
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N.E. At nine we reached a small Euruque village called 
Kaiyali, from whence we proceeded several miles due E. 
over undulating ground covered with small oaks, with the 
hills of Tacmac six or seven miles off to the N. This 
remarkable group of peaked and rugged hills consists 
chiefly of trachyte, and of schistose and metamorphic rocks 
elevated by volcanic action during the trachytic period, 
previous to the deposition of the horizontal limestone 
plateau.* 

Further on I observed an extensive mass of detritus, or 
a talus, flowing as it were from a decp valley at the S.E. 
point of this group of hills, and spreading itself over the 
surrounding country: it had the appearance of having 
been brought down by a river or mountain torrent, flowing 
into the basin of lacustrine limestone, near the borders 
of which it was deposited. Amongst the few wild flowers 
with which the face of the country was but scantily covered, 
I observed some fine specimens of hollyhocks. We again 
missed our way, and descending from the undulating coun- 
try into a deep and intricate ravine we found ourselves 
on the great caravan road from Ushak and Gdébek to Phi- 
ladelphia and Smyrna, running from N.E. to S.W.; the 
same which we had crossed in the previous year between 
Suleimanli and Karajah Achmet Kieui.t It appeared to 
be one of great traffic, and a portion of it was paved: it is 
not unlikely that it marks the line of the old Roman road 
from Doryleum to Philadelphia. Fortunately we fell in 
with some peasants, who directed us to cross this road, 
instead of continuing to the N.E., and to follow another 
deep lateral valley, watered by the Aksar Dere Su, flowing 
nearly E. 

The sides of this valley presented steep escarpments of 
white horizontal limestone, resembling the formation of the 
plain of Gobek and Suleimanli. I was much struck with 
one feature in the valley into which we descended ; viz., 
that, without any apparent fault, the formations were almost 

* See vol. i. p. 133. { Vol. i. p. 132. 
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entirely different on the two sides. To the W. and N.W. 
they consisted of alternating sands and gravels, containing 
rolled pebbles and fragments of the neighbouring schistose 
mountains, without any clue to indicate their age, and 
lying nearly horizontal ; whereas to the E. and S.E. they 
consisted of lacustrine limestone, bedded with great re- 
gularity, and perfectly horizontal. I was for some time 
unable to ascertain the relative bearings of these two for- 
mations, until I found thin beds or patches of limestone 
underlying portions of the sand and gravel, and ascertained 
that this was the very edge of the lacustrine basin, into 
which great quantities of detritus and gravel had been 
periodically brought down during the simultaneous deposit 
of the limestone. Thus at the point of junction the two 
formations dovetailed into each other: so that when the 
central part was washed away, one formation appeared on 
one side of the valley and one on the other, as I have en- 
deavoured to represent in the following woodcut :— 
No. 21. 


: : Soe ieee Mitpat 
So ea al ik Tori -— 


a. Schistose rocks. c. Central portion removed. 
b. Gravel and detritus. d. Horizontal lacustrine limestone. 


From the valley of Aksar Dere we ascended to the 
south-east by a steep path to the elevated table-land, or 
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plateau, extending principally in a north-east direction as 
far as the eye could reach. About half-past eleven we 
reached Nazli Kieui, a small village, where we halted under 
a hut constructed of boughs and branches ; the heat was very 
great on this white table-land. The thermometer in my 
holster had risen to 96° Fahr., and the barometer stood at 
27.622 inches, indicating a height of nearly 2,300 feet above 
the sea. Two miles south of Nazli, we reached another of the 
remarkable ravines, 300 or 400 feet in depth, by which this 
ealcareo-lacustrine deposit is cut up, and had great difficulty 
in getting the baggage-horses across, particularly in ascend- 
ing the opposite side by one of the steepest paths I ever 
encountered. The sides were partially covered with small 
ilex, juniper and fir; and in the bottom, watered by a clear 
stream flowing eastward into the Aksar Dere Si, were a few 
vineyards. On emerging from this ravine we arrived at 
the large and flourishing village of Geulen Kieui, belong- 
ing to the district or sanjiac of Denizli. The houses were 
all large and built of stone, with spacious courts and sur- 
rounded by large gardens; cornfields and vineyards were 
abundant in the neighbourhood. 
Leaving Geulen Kieui our course became more easterly, 
and we soon descended into another deep valley, the sides 
of which were covered with large pine-trees and under- 
wood ; the ravine became narrower and more confined as we 
advanced, and our road continued for several miles winding 
along the contracted bottom of this and similar glens into 
which it opened. I now became fully alive to the difficul- 
ties of getting through this part of the country, intersected 
as it is by so many deep fissures, as I may almost call them; 
and I perfectly understood why the caravan roads keep 
to the north by Gébek, where the plain is not intersected 
by such obstructions. Lower down we saw some copious 
springs in the bottom, and I was much amused with the 
proccedings of two or three Turkish boys watching their 
flocks, and practising hydraulics in the stream. One had 
formed a Lilliputian millwheel, and fixed it on an axle; he 
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then conducted a small stream of water to it by means of 
pipes, with sufficient fall to turn it, and all succeeded ad- 
mirably. In another country he might become an ingeni- 
ous mechanic. 

On reaching the extremity of the ravine we entered the 
valley of Aksar Dere, and having again crossed the river, 
flowing south towards the Mzander, we ascended the steep 
escarpment by a winding road through fir woods. On 
reaching the summit of the plateau we crossed a very 
narrow ridge of chalk, rounded off and sloping almost per- 
pendicularly several hundred feet on either side, the ridge 
itself not being above ten or twenty feet wide. Both to the 
north and south the tortuous windings of the Banas Chai 
flowing below were visible, giving a peculiar character to 
the view, which extended far to the north over the broad 
plateau, while to the south the limestone rests against 
sands and gravels, and the schistose rocks which form the 
southern limits of the basin. This pass is considered ex- 
tremely dangerous by the country people, and when it is 
covered with snow, and during high winds, cattle and 
beasts of burthen often fall over the precipitous sides. 
We descended by a winding path over the chalk, some 
of the beds of which contain selenite, until we reached 
the Banas Chai, here flowing rapidly, and extremely 
muddy. We crossed it by a stone bridge, and after fol- 
lowing its course a short distance, again ascended over 
hills where the Judas-tree grew luxuriantly to the summit 
of the table-land.* | 

About four or five miles further we reached the strag- 
gling village of Mederé Kieui, containing between sixty and 
seventy houses, but of which only twenty were said to belong 
to good families, a distinction, I suppose, intended to imply 
persons possessed of landed property, while the others were 
only labourers who worked for and cultivated the land of 
their wealthier brethren. I was comfortably lodged in 


* This extensive plain is probably one of those mentioned by Strabo (lib. xiii. 
c. 4), perhaps the Cyri campus. 
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a house belonging toa respectable old man, the head and 
principal proprietor of the village, recognised by the Pacha 
as a local governor, without being absolutely dependent 
upon him, or being compelled to pay any contributions. 

Monday, June 19.—At half-past six we left Mederé,* 
and soon came in sight of the Meander, flowing at the 
bottom of a deep ravine, 400 or 500 feet below the plain, and 
issuing from a narrow gorge in the mountains, two miles 
to the east of the village. North of the Meander the rocks 
consist of contorted schistose and quartzose formations 
with white saccharine marble of a rather large grain, dip- 
ping 30° or 40° S.E., overlaid by argillaceous schist. After 
traversing these mountains in a south-east direction for 
above four miles, we reached a remarkable-looking valley 
or plain, the soil of which consisted of a yellow earthy 
concretionary marl, horizontally stratified, containing many 
fragments of schist, gneiss, and marble, and resting against 
the rugged ridges of schistose rock, which rose on both 
sides. The Mzander flows through it from south to north 
with a winding course, having worn itself a deep channel 
in the yellow beds, which I have no hesitation in calling 
lacustrine. The length of the valley is about seven miles 
from north to south, and about four or five, in its widest 
part, from east to west; it is highly cultivated, and the 
surrounding hills are covered with vineyards. This is the 
Chaal Toprak; it contains many villages, and the Agha 
under whose jurisdiction they are placed resides at Demiriji 
Kieui. 

At nine we crossed the Meander by a wooden bridge; 
it was here a deep and rapid stream, and not so turbid as 
below its junction with the Banas Chai, which comes down 
charged with much muddy sediment: this I imagine to be 


* The following distances from hence were said to be correct :— 


To Ushak . . . . 10 hours 
To Demirji Kieui . . . 4, 
Το Gobek . e . 9 4 23 
To Kran Kieui . . . 12 ,, 


The last, however, seers to be overrated. 
VOL. Il. M 
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one of the principal causes of the discoloration of the 
Meander in the lower part of its course. Two miles further 
south we reached Sevé Kieui, and two miles beyond an- 
other village where the Menzil khan of the district was 
kept. No horses could be procured until the following day, 
I therefore determined to go on to Demirji Kieui, another 
two miles. As we quitted the place, I saw a large sarco- 
phagus in the bed of the torrent, used as a drinking-trough 
for cattle. Besides vineyards on the msing grounds, the 
lower part of the plain produces melons, cotton and Indian 
corn. The best grapes grown in this district are consumed 
in the neighbouring towns; the inferior quality is used in 
making sweetmeats, raki or spirits, and pekmes, a kind of 
treacle. The Turks also prepare another substance from 
the juice of grapes, and occasionally other fruit, by boiling 
them down to a jelly, and after separating the pekmes or 
saccharine part, drying the residue in long strings, thus 
forming a black gelatinous substance, only remarkable for 
its extreme insipidity. 

We reached Demirji Kieui at a quarter after eleven. 
In the burial-ground were many new-made graves, and on 
inquiry we learnt that the plague had committed great ra- 
vages here last year. I was much surprised, an hour or two 
after my arrival, at receiving a visit from the Agha Djamal 
Bey, attended by numerous followers and the chief men of 
the village. It was an extraordinary mark of civility on 
the part of a Turk; but his curiosity had been excited by 
the unusual appearance of a Frank traveller in this part 
of the country. He had lived much at Constantinople, and 
appeared to be intelligent and inquiring. He was well ac- 
quainted with many European customs, and evidently be- 
longed to the new school, by which much of his Mussulman 
pride had been subdued. The greater part of the sur- 
rounding country belonged to his family, and his father 
was residing at Constantinople in the capacity of general of 
the guards. 

Tuesday, June 20.— Leaving Demirji Kieui soon after six 
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we descended to the plain, and having crossed the Meander 
by a stone bridge, ascended the opposite side of the valley. 
To the south the Chaal Toprak is bounded by a transverse 
range of hills, traversed by a narrow gorge, through which 
the Meeander enters the plain after leaving that of Bak- 
lan Ova. As we ascended, the country became bleak and 
dreary, and the rocks ‘acquired a more schistose character. 
From the summit of the ridge we had an extensive view to 
the E. and S.E., over the plain of Baklan, watered by the 
Meander ; a village of the same name bears nearly S.S.E. 
Descending from these hills, we soon reached the banks of 
the river, and continued in a N.E. direction for nearly 
nineteen or twenty miles, until we reached Ishekli, the 
river gradually trending away to the east: for the first ten 
miles the plain is about four miles wide and perfectly flat ; 
I was much struck with its level extent, and capabilities for 
manceuvring cavalry. It may be the Peltenus Campus, 
in which Cyrus reviewed his troops, and celebrated martial 
games after leaving Apamea: for, although he was marching 
to the east, it appears that he did not proceed thither direct ; 
as Xenophon says that he passed through Ceramorum 
agora, a town on the frontiers of Mysia, twenty-two para- 
sangs from Apamea, which must have been to the N.N.W. 
The western portion of this plain of Baklan is entirely 
uncultivated, and the hills by which it is surrounded are 
void of trees, except where the gardens in the vicinity of 
the villages contribute a scanty foilage. In some parts, 
where it was dry and stony, I found a great abundance of 
the caper plant, which I had before met with near Tocat : 
its long and slender branches trailing along the ground 
were armed with strong thorns, and the flower was very 
beautiful. Soon after entering the plain we passed a 
small burial-ground, in which was a mutilated inscription,* 
beginning with the words HBOYAH KAIOAHMOz2, but 
the name of the town to which it referred is obliterated 
except the last four letters. Further on were other burial- 


* See Appendix, No. 348. 
m2 
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grounds with large blocks of stone and broken columns, and, 
doubtless, similar remains abound in most of the villages 
which skirt the hills on both sides of the plain; a careful 
survey and examination of these will probably afford some 
future traveller the means of ascertaining the names and 
sites of the ancient towns which once flourished here. A 
whole month dedicated to the examination of the numerous 
villages and burial grounds which fill this extensive plain, 
and which increase in number as you advance eastwards, 
would not be too much. 

After passing other burial grounds equally rich in ancient 
spoils, we reached, soon after eleven, the large village of 
Yaessi Kicui, and saw several more on the hills both to the 
right and left. Proceeding along the plain in the same 
direction, I was struck with the strong effect of the mirage, 
by which houses, villages, and trees appeared elevated seve- 
ral fect above the horizon. At half-past one we reached the 
village of Sokma Kieui, a large and rambling place, said to 
be inhabited by Turcomans. The number of storks assem- 
bled near it was surprising; and the neighbouring marsh 
swarmed with ploversand curlews To the right the valley 
opened towards Deenair, from whence the Mzander flows ; 
and Mount Signie and the high peak above Celenz were 
very conspicuous, bearing nearly E. 30°S. Both at Sokma 
Kieui and at Omer Kieui, a village we reached soon after- 
wards, the burial-grounds were full of marble pedestals, 
broken columns, and huge blocks of stone. At the latter 
were several inscriptions, of which I copied two* from pe- 
destals of white marble ; and at the fountain a richly orna- 
mented sarcophagus was used as a trough. 

Between this place and Ishekli we passed many more 
burial-grounds and villages, and saw others, off the road, 
which I had not time to examine. In one, however, was an 
inscription,f which is peculiarly interesting, though much 
mutilated, as it contains the words @ENN ΑΝΓΔΙΣ- 
TEQN .... ΔΑΙΜΟΝΟΣ. This had been read by 

* Sce Appendix, Nos. 349 and 350. ¢ See Appendix, No. 351. 
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Pococke,* ΑΝΓΔΙΣΤΕΩΣ AAIMONOZ, which, alluding 
to one person, has been attributed to Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, who was worshipped under that name at Pes- 
sinus. But the ΘΕΟΙ ΑΝΓΔΙΣΊΕΙΣ in the plural must 
apply to some other deities or demi-gods. They may, how- 
ever, have been different inscriptions. Much opium is grown 
near these villages ; but as we approached Ishekli vineyards 
became more frequent. Descending towards the town I was 
struck with the picturesque appearance of the lofty rock 
which rises immediately beyond it, and is sometimes called 
the Acropolis. At its foot are the full and sparkling foun- 
tains mentioned by Pococke ; they unite in the town, and 
soon form a large stream, which flows through the marshes, 
to the S.E. to meet the Meander, coming from the S.E. 
from Deenair. This stream turns several mills near its 
source, and is evidently the Glaucus. Above it are some 
curious caves or excavations in the limestone cliff, the largest 
of which on the left hand has near its base several grooves 
and furrows cut in the rock, as if for a doorway or closed 
entrance. There is also a row of square holes above, for 
the insertion of beams, to form a building or portico in | 
front, not unlike the appearances which I had observed 
amongst the ruins of Antioch of Pisidia. Many columns 
and pedestals lie near the spot, as if marking the site of an 
ancient building. In the court-yard of the Agha's konak 
were several sepulchral inscriptionst on marble pedestals ; 
these now support the wooden pillars of the gallery round 
the court. In the town I saw other marble pedestals or 
seats ornamented at each corner with lions’ claws. In the 
bazaar we got a large lump of ice or compressed snow 
for a few paras, a luxury which the Turks appeared fully 
to enjoy during this hot weather. The town is said to 
contain 250 to 300 houses, most of which are Turkish, a few 
belonging to Greeks and Armenians; every spot was rich 
in fragments of ancient buildings, columns, and sepulchral 
pedestals. 


* See Leake’s Tour in Asia Minor, p. 157. 
+ See Appendix, Nos. 352—355. 
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Wednesday, June 21.—I remained here all day, chiefly 
occupied in copying inscriptions. My first object was to 
visit a low hill about a mile E.S.E. from the town, round 
which the remains of an ancient wall have been discovered, 
and where many inscriptions and other antiquities have 
been dug: it has consequently been dignified by the Turks 
with the name of Castle. I was accompanied by my tatar 
and two stonemasons. It was extraordinary to see the 
tatar’s zeal in search of antiquities, in hopes ofa bakshish or 
present of a dollar, with which from time to time I used to 
stimulate his exertions whenever he discovered anything 
of particular interest. The stonemasons avail themselves 
of these ruined walls as a quarry, to extract materials for 
the manufacture of Turkish grave-stones. The consequence 
is, that the hill is now surrounded by a deep ditch where 
the wall once stood, which is in many places entirely re- 
moved. Inthe part where they were now working, they 
had lately discovered a large pedestal with an inscrip- 
tion.* It is sepulchral, but valuable, from stating the 
profession of him who erected the tomb, one which does 
not appear to have been of frequent occurrence amongst 
the ancients: he was a σημειόγραφος, or short-hand writer, 
and belonged to the tribe of Athenais. Many similar 
pedestals in the wall may also contain inscriptions; but 
though its appearance is very Hellenic, it has evidently 
been built with the ruins of former edifices, perhaps after 
the destruction of Eumenia, which there 1 little doubt 
stood on or near this spot; but the whole extent of the hill, 
which I perambulated while my treasure-seckers were 
digging out the inscriptions, is not above half a mile in 
circumference, and therefore could not have been itself the 
site of the ancient town. 

Returning to my konak I visited the different burial- 
grounds round the walls, and every street in the place, and 
copied many more inscriptions.| One was a fragment of a 
long decree,t alluding to games celebrated under an impe- 
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rial proconsul, but without the name of the city. A meri- 
dian observation gave me the latitude of Ishekli as 38° 
17’ 30”. I was told that, at one of the neighbouring villages 
called Aivan, large blocks and stones similar to those which 
I saw here had been discovered, and taken away. In the 
evening I obtained from a Greek pedlar some good coins of 
Eucarpia, Apamea, Attalia, and Perga; and I also purchased 
a pretty marble head of a young Bacchante, which had been 
dug up in a neighbouring vineyard. We were kept in 
a constant state of anxiety in consequence of the plague 
having lately made its appearance throughout the sur- 
rounding country; and in Iskekli itself there were two or 
three deaths daily from the same cause. 

Thursday, June 22.—At half-past six we started for 
Sandukli, nine hours. Quitting the valley of the Mzander, 
we proceeded N. and N. by E. for several miles, having the 
pointed rock above the town called Ishekli Dagh close on 
our right hand. After crossing a low ridge of hills, which 
consisted of alternating beds of red and white calcareous 
conglomerate, resting horizontally against highly-inclined 
beds of talcose schist and crystalline limestone, we descended 
into a deep and wooded valley between high hills, at the bot- 
tom of which a small stream, now almost dry, flowed to the 
south on our left hand. It enters the plain of Ishekli a few 
miles to the west of that place, and is in winter a consider- 
able torrent. I had crossed its dry bed the day before yester- 
day, between Sokma Kieui and Omer Kieui, about five miles 
S.W.of Ishekli. It is called by the Turks the Sandukli Chai, 
because it takes its rise a few miles beyond that place, and 
flows through the plain of that name. Were it always full 
of water it would certainly be the longest and most distant 
source of the Mzander, but it yields in importance to those 
at Deenair and at Ishekli; and whether it represents the 
ancient Orgas, or Obrimas, or Glaucus, it is an unim- 
portant stream. I am rather inclined to consider it the 
Obrimas, as its sources near Sandukli would then fall in 
the line of Manlius’s march from Sagalassus into the 
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Campus Metropolitanus, in the only direction in which I 
think that general could have led his army.* 

After following the valley for five or six miles it separated 
into two branches, one descending from E.N.E. from the 
plain of Sandukh, the other from the N.W., which, although 
apparently a large valley, cannot be of any great length. 
We descended into the bottom of the Sandukli branch, and 
for some distance followed the torrent-bed, now almost dry. 
As we advanced the ravine became more wild and narrow ; 
the rocky sides, out of which fir-trees spring from every 
spot where their roots can hold, rise abruptly from the 
sandy bottom, which serves both for road and river, and 
which, in winter or in rainy seasons, 18 impassable. Tra- 
vellers are then obliged to take a mountain-track over 
the hills more to the east, and descend into the plain of 
Sandukli near the village of Sorkoum. Higher up we 
found more water in the bed of the river, and springs 
occurred occasionally, the water not being yet absorbed 
by a sandy soil. Here the peasants were busily employed 
collecting opium; they complained that their crop was 
very poor this year, and stated that the dolloom, or acre, 
which generally produces eight or ten zekis of 250 drams 
each, would this year only yield about two zekis. Two 
miles further we reached the site of a ruined town, pro- 
bably Turkish, a few hundred yards to the left of the road. 
Foundations and heaps of building-stones were lying about 
in all directions; a large building on a low rising ground, 
extending from east to west, had perhaps been a church, 
but of rude and rough construction, and the circular bema 
at the eastern end was gone: at a short distance from it 
was a low tumulus, round which were the foundations and 
remains of a wall and ditch; it was apparently formed of 
the ruins of fallen buildings, and near it were a few blocks 
of white marble. 

Three miles further we quitted the river on our right, 
and reached the summit of a ridge of hills, from whence we 
descended into the plain of Sandukli. -Here we again met 
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the river which we had been so long following, at the spot 
where it joins another smaller stream from Sorkoum; it is 
here called Hamam Sa, as well as Sandukli SG. and the 
united waters flow through a deep ravine on the right of 
the road. From hence we continued across the gently un- 
dulating plain to the village of Emir Hassan Kieui, where 
are some large blocks near the roadside, and immediately 
reached the site of an ancient town near the centre of the 
plain. Many lines of walls, formed of square blocks of stone, 
with doors and gateways, all marking the direction of streets 
in situ, covered the ground for some distance. They were 
not high, but the foundations were perfect, and a plan 
might easily be made of the whole place. To the north of 
the road a hill rises above the plain, which has served as 
the Acropolis: it is a detached table-land of lacustrine 
formation, of which there are several in different parts of 
the plain, and remains of walls may still be traced round a 
great part of the summit. On the west side I found a 
Greek inscription * carved upon the smooth surface of the 
rock, which had been cut to represent a sarcophagus. This, 
although of no great importance in itself as a work of art, 
is conclusive evidence of the real antiquity of the place. 
The village of Emir Hassan Kieui has been raised entirely 
upon the ancient ruins, and near it are the solid foundations 
of several square and oblong buildings, some of which are 
of considerable size. In the burial-ground were two sepul- 
chral monuments with inscriptions, but too much obliterated 
to be deciphered. 

These ruins in all probability mark the site of Euphor- 
bium, a place of no very great note, but mentioned by the 
Table as between Synnada and Apamea Cibotus, being 
placed at thirty-seven miles from the former, and thirty-six 
from the latter city; it is assigned by Pliny to the Con- 
ventus of Apamea, and probably derived its name from the 
excellence of its flocks and pastures, for which it would be 
well adapted by the many springs and marshes, which form 
a distinguishing feature in the plain of Sandukli. With 
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regard to its position, it appears by the map to be at a 
distance of 25 geographical miles from Apamea, taking the 
road by the plain of Dombai, which is evidently the most 
correct, and these 25 G. M. agree very well with the 36 
M. P. given in the Peutinger Table. It is true the other 
distance of 57 M. P. does not agree so well with any situa- 
tion which has hitherto been assigned or suspected for Syn- 
nada, except Afiom Kara Hissar, from which the distance is 
30 G.M.; but nevertheless it is not far wrong. 

Having sent on the tatar, baggage, and servants, I had 
some difficulty in finding my way across the plain alone, so 
intersected was it with marshes and springs. I passed 
several villages with a few fragments of ancient blocks and 
columns. <A mile or two before reaching Sandukli I ob- 
served an extensive plain stretching away south, which I 
then thought was the plain of Dombai Ova; it is, how- 
ever, part of that of Sandukli, that of Dombai being five 
hours off. At four I reached the town, surrounded by a 
few gardens, and having on the N.E. side an insulated 
hill, crowned with the ruins of a castle, with a Turkish or 
Cufic inscription over the gateway. In the town I copied 
a long inscription * from a pedestal near the mosque. The 
place contains from six to seven hundred houses. My 
host, Ali Pacha, was formerly Dere Bey of this district: 
and was continued as governor under the Porte for some 
time after that office was abolished, but has been since su- 
perseded: he pressed me much to remain with him another 
day, to visit some hot springs which he affirmed were near 
the centre of the plain, about four miles to the right of our 
road. Sandukli itself has no appearance of being the site 
of an ancient city: the few remains which it contains have 
probably been derived from Euphorbium, described before ; 
but I cannot avoid calling attention to the conclusive argu- 
ment, as he supposed, by which Rennell has attempted to 
prove that Sandukli is on the site of Celeenz.t 

Friday, June 23.—Sandukli to Afiom Kara Hissar, nine 
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hours. Starting at six we proceeded N. by W. for some 
miles along the northern part of the plain, which is of con- 
siderable elevation, the barometer having fallen to 26°.350. 
The country about is bleak and barren, the hills rocky and 
without wood, the plain being chiefly grass and pasture, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the town, where 
opium is grown. After crossing the small streams flow- 
ing from the mountains on our right, we traversed seve- 
ral spurs of trachyte, stretching down from the hills of 
the same formation, and then ascended another steep ridge 
separating the plain of Sandukli from that of Saoran, and 
consisting of schistose and quartzose rocks. On the summit 
of the ridge the barometer fell to 25°.630 inches, but on 
descending mto the plain it rose again to 25°.957, still 
marking a considerable elevation above that of Sandukli, 
into which the water escapes by a gorge two or three miles 
off to the left. Here a road branches off to Kutahiyah, 
which I presume to be that followed by General Koehler 
in 1801.* It can hardly be necessary to state now that 
Sandukli is not, as the General supposed, on the banks 
of the Meander. 

Leaving the road to Kutahiyah, our direction became 
N.E.; and in traversing the plain towards Saoran we 
crossed several spurs of trachytic rocks stretching down 
from the high group of mountains on the right, which, from 
their picturesque and rugged character, appeared to be en- 
tirely trachytic or volcanic. From thence we. stretched 
diagonally across the plain, N.E., to Saoran: the crops of 
corn were abundant, but backward, and the grass was still 
green; there were also some fields of poppies, and we 
crossed a few streams flowing to the west into the Sandukli 
Chai. 

At eleven we were close to the village of Saoran, built 
round the western extremity of a low ridge of hills extend- 
ing from E. to W. In some of the beds caves had been 
excavated, intended as dwelling-places either for the Tro- 

* See Leake's Tour in Asia Minor, p. 139. 
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glodytic inhabitants or for their flocks. In the burial- 
ground was a long fragment of a column, besides large 
blocks of trachyte, which had a very Hellenic appearance. 
The furthest and most distant sources of the Sandukli Chai 
rise in the neighbourhood of this village; and if the San- 
dukli Chai is the Obrimas, the situation of Saoran would 
correspond with that of Acaridos Come, at the sources of 
the Obrimas, and mentioned by Livy in his account of the 
march of Manlius as the spot where, after he had pitched 
his camp, Seleucus visited him from Apamea. 

Manlius had marched direct from Sagalassus, and must 
have led his army through the plains of Dombai, passing in 
the rear of Apamea. Thus Seleucus would easily hear of 
the consul being in his neighbourhood, and, in his desire to 
propitiate the Roman gencral, would have started after 
him and overtaken him the next day (postero die). But 
there is another remarkable circumstance connected with 
the geography of the country contained in this short passage 
of Livy.* He says, that after sending back the sick and 
useless baggage, the consul procured guides from Seleucus. 
Why should such a circumstance be mentioned here, when 
they had not been hitherto alluded to? The character of 
the country will perhaps explain the reason. Manlius, ever 
since he left Pisidia, had been marching along a succession of 
beautiful plains, where there was no difficulty in finding the 
road. From the shores of the lake of Buldur he entered. 
the plain of Ketziburlu, and proceeding north marched 
along the plain of Dombai, the valley of Aulocrenis, and 
the plains of Sandukli and Saoran. Here he reached the 
fountains of the Obrimas, and found himself hemmed in by 
mountains on every side, and therefore required guides to 
conduct him into the plain of Metropolis. So far, I think, 
all is clear, but a difficulty arises in following him any 
further. It is not certain whether he marched to the 
north into the plain of Sitzhanli, which I should then con- 
sider to be the Campus Metropolitanus, or crossed the 
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mountains to the east and descended into the plain below 
Afiom Kara Hissar. Judging from the relative distances 
of the two routes, from the slow rate at which his: army 
marched, and from the fact of his having reached the Cam- 
pus Metropolitanus on the same day on which he was over- 
taken by Seleucus, I think it probable that he crossed the 
mountains to the north, and descended into the plain of 
Sitzhanli, the distance to which from Saoran is not above 
six miies. It remains to consider how far it would corre- 
spond with that of Metropolis. 

From Saoran we ascended a steep ridge of hills, over 
rocks consisting of trachyte and trachytic conglomerate, 
overlaid by horizontal beds of variegated sands, marls, and 
gravel, and then descended by a narrow ravine along the 
banks of a clear stream into the plain of Sitzhanli. This 
is rich and well cultivated ; I was told, however, that there 
was no town or village of that name, but that the district, 
including many large villages, was so called. One was 
pointed out nearly due west at the further extremity of the 
plain, said to be the Menzil khan; and this has probably 
been called by travellers the town of Sitzhanli. 

Keeping along the S.E. edge of the plain we proceeded 
N.E. over several low hills stretching down from the 
rugged mountains on our right. By a barometrical obser- 
vation, the plain of Sitzhanli is about 400 feet lower than 
that of Saoran, thereby proving the impossibility of any of 
the sources of the Meander or the Obrimas being near 
Afiom Kara Hissar, as represented in some of the maps, 
and overthrowing the theory of D’Anville, who supposed 
that Afiom Kara Hissar might represent Celenz. The 
mountains on our right were volcanic, and the general 
direction of the range terminating, as I afterwards saw, in 
the trachytic hills near Afiom Kara Hissar, was nearly 
from S.W. to N.E. 

We soon ascended a lateral ridge of rugged trachyte re- 
sembling domite, the prolongation of which to the N.N.W. 
separated the plain of Sitzhanli from that of Afiom Kara 
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Hissar. The lofty castle rock of the latter was visible from 
the summit of the ridge, bearing due east ; and the view over 
the extensive and fertile plain to the north was magnificent : 
several villages were also picturesquely situated at the foot 
of the hills beneath us. The descent was steep and diffi- 
cult, and we were compelled to dismount ; the white trachyte 
merged into blue and purple, and was im a state of rapid 
decomposition ; a few chesnut-trees grew on the mountain 
side. On reaching the plain we passed a huge mass of rock 
hollowed out like a sarcophagus, lying in a field near the 
roadside ; it was ten feet in length by eight in width, and 
three or four deep, perforated near the bottom, in order 
to let off the water. It seems to have been excavated as a 
tomb on the spot where it had been left by some violent 
convulsion of nature. 

Passing a small village at the foot of the hills we pro- 
ceeded E.N.E. along the plain of Afiom Kara Hissar, 
which is here about six miles wide. The insulated hills of 
trachyte which rise up to the N. and N.W. of the town are 
evidently the direct continuation of the line of trachytic 
outburst which I had perceived in the mountains on the 
right ; they now appeared to form a straight line, extending 
from S.W. to N.E., and are not arranged, as has been sup- 
posed, in two concentric circles, as if marking the limits of 
a crater. As we advanced I perceived a narrow ridge of 
trachyte on the right hand continuing in the same direc- 
tion; further on the three rocky hills on the left were in 
one line, in the direct prolongation of the longer axis of 
the mountain on my right, which is conclusive as to their 
occurring in one line of elevation. 

We here passed many fields of Kizil boya or madder, of 
which much is grown in this plain; but instead of being 
sown broad-cast as near Koula, it is planted in ridges like 
asparagus; these are opened every second year, when a 
portion of the root is taken up. As we approached the 
town from the cast, the road led by a wild and broken pass 
between the volcanic hills, passing an amphitheatre of 
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rocks on the right, planted with vineyards from top to bot- 
tom. Near the town the rock assumes the character of a 
hard compact porphyritic trachyte of a greyish red colour, 
having a cuneiform or wedge-shaped cleavage. At half- 
past four we reached the upper town south of the citadel, 
where my former host, the Armenian merchant, gave me a 
most hospitable reception. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Leave Afiom Kara Hissar— Ruins near Surmenéh—Position of Synnada—Choban 
—Chai Kieui —Eber Ghieul—Isakli—Ak Sheher, anc. Philomelium —Arkut 
Khana—Ilghun—The Plague—Khadun Khana—Bedel Kaléh—Ladik, anc. 
Laodicea Combusta—Reach Koniyeh, anc. Iconium. 


Saturpay, June 24.—Not having a long journey to perform 
to-day, I determined not to start until after one p.m., in order 
to obtain another meridian observation of Afiom Kara 
Hissar, which gave 38° 43’ 15” N. lat. Wishing to make 
my host a present, I sent Dimitri to the bazaar for a shawl 
or something of the kind, and he soon returned with a hand- 
some piece of Manchester cotton, suited for a turban or a 
sash, with which the Armenian was well pleased. Leaving 
the town, I observed that an extensive range of substantial 
barracks had been built since my visit here last year; then 
quitting the road to Yalobatch we proceeded nearly 
E.S.E. along the plain. Three miles from the town, after 
passing a ruined chiflik, we crossed the river, said to be full 
of fish, and flowing from the Sitzhanli Ova. 

After a few miles we passed several large sarcophagi 
lying about in the fields at the foot of the hills to the left: 
they were all uncovered, but the lids of several were lying 
near. The conviction that they marked the existence of 
some ancient city in the neighbourhood was confirmed by 
finding, farther on, the foundations and houses of a consider- 
able town, of which the lines of streets and walls, with spaces 
for door-ways, &c., formed of huge blocks of stone and 
marble, might be traced to a great distance. These ruins 
are situated in the plain, and, although extensive, do not 
appear to have been surrounded with a wall; some of the 
foundations rest upon the solid rock, which rises above the 
surface. In the centre was an open space without any 
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buildings, apparently the agora, or forum. The corner or 
angle of one of these ruined edifices consisting of a strangely- 
shaped stone proved, on examination, to be the cover of a 
sarcophagus placed upright in the ground. This made me 
rather doubtful as to the antiquity of the site, although 
there could be no doubt that the materials had been de- 
rived from an ancient city at no great distance. In a neigh- 
bouring burial-ground I found several columns of Synnadic 
marble, on one of which was a long inscription,* in a very 
mutilated state ; a large portion of it was underground, and 
could I have procured men to dig it out and raise it, I have 
no doubt I should have been well rewarded for the trouble, 
for the portion which I copied contains the name of the 
neighbouring town of Docimia_ 

The supposition of one or more ancient cities having 
existed in this vicinity was confirmed by finding other 
fragments of columns, architraves, pedestals, &c., in a 
neighbouring burial-ground. Near the village of Surmenéh, 
which also furnished a rich mine of antiquarian tgeasures, 
was a remarkable spot of ground of considerable extent 
covered with huge square blocks, heaped together in con- 
siderable masses: yet it might be too much to say that 
it is really the site of a ruined town; it may be merely the 
quarry, where the flat limestone, rising to the surface, was 
easily worked. It is evident, however, that this neighbour- 
hood is a spot of great interest; and though on the high 
road to Syria, it seems to be quite unknown. I wished to 
have halted at Surmen¢h, where I copied another inscrip- 
tion ;t but unfortunately, being alone, I had no means of 
detaining the rest of the party, who had gone on with the 
baggage three miles farther to the village of Choban, where 
it had been settled we were to pass the night. 

In the absence of exact information from history or from 
monuments, it is difficult to arrive ata conclusion as to 
the name of the city which may have flourished in this plain : 
I am, however, disposed to think it must have been Synnada, 
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the position of which, important as it is for the geography 
of this part of Asia Minor, has never yet been ascertained ; 
and it cannot be satisfactorily fixed until other places, 
whose positions are known, shall be laid down with relative 
correctness. 

Considering the importance of Synnada as a key to the 
ancient geography of this part of Phrygia, it is to be 
regretted that so few details regarding its position have 
been left us by the ancients. These are confined to the 
Peutinger Table, to Livy, Cicero, and Strabo. The Table 
places it on the road from Doryleum to Apamea Cibotus, 
at the spot where another road branches off to Philomelium 
and Laodicea Combusta. Doryleum, Apamea, and Philo- 
melium are now well known.as being respectively at Eski 
Sheher, Deenair, and Ak Sheher. The distances given are, 
from Doryleum to Synnada 64 M. P., Apamea to Synnada 
73, Philomelium to Synnada 67; but it should be observed 
that there is no certainty respecting the distance from Dory- 
leum tg Docimia. From Livy* we learn that Manlius 
passed through Synnada on his march from the Campus 
Metropolitanus to the frontiers of Galatia, and we have 
rather a minute detail of the route. Cicero only tells ust 
that he passed through Synnada on his way from Apamea 
to Philomelium and Iconium, and that he stopped there 
three days; and he mentions in another letter,+ that it was 
a place where he intended to hold a court (agere forum). 
This indeed is confirmed by Pliny, in whose time it was 
the capital of a Conventus Juridicus. Strabo says § 
it was not a large town, but situated close to a fertile 
plain (producing olives, as he says), of sixty stadia, beyond 
which was the village of Docimia, and the quarry of Syn- 
nadic marble, as it was called by the Romans, although the 
natives called it Docimitic. 

There is a slight discrepancy between the Table, which 
places Docimia at thirty-two M. P. from Synnada, and 
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Strabo, who implies that they were near each other, because 
the marble was called by both names; but as no distances 
are given from the quarries to either town this may be im- 
material. Strabo in another passage, * in which he describes 
the great line of communication between Ephesus and Ma- 
zaca, places Metropolis (clearly the same as that alluded to 
by Livy) between Apamea and Chelidonii, probably the 
samc place as the Diniz of the historian. We may, indeed, 
almost conclude with certainty that the plain of Sitzhanli 
represents the Campus Metropolitanus, both from the 
_ narrative of Livy and from its being on the great line of 
traffic; for the mountain chains which occur to the east of 
Dombai would naturally compel the trade with the east 
to take a northerly direction, after reaching the sources 
of the Meander, until it entered the great Phrygian plain, 
which, under the name of Phrygia Paroreius—bounded on 
the north by the lofty chain of Emir Dagh, and on the south 
by Sultan Dagh—extended, as it now does, from Afiom 
Kara Hissar to near Iconium, where it joins the great plain 
of Lycaonia. 

Under all these circumstances I am disposed to look upon 
Afiom Kara Hissar as the representative of Synnada. Its 
position is so singular, and at the same time of such import- 
ance, that it could scarcely have been overlooked by the 
ancients; and Synnada was undoubtedly a place of con- 
siderable note, being mentioned by almost every writer who 
bas alluded to this part of the country. The numerous re- 
mains found at Afiom Kara Hissar indicate an ancient site, 
and those at other places in the plain between it and Sur- 
menéh may easily have been obtained from the same spot. 
The only objection to this position is that it is ten miles 
from Eski Kara Hissar, where I have placed Beudos Vetus, 
instead of five, as stated by Livy. Perhaps some future 
traveller may have a better opportunity of examining 
this neighbourhood, and find reason to place Synnada be- 
tween Afiom Kara Hissar and Surmeneh. That it was in 
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their immediate vicinity is clear from the concurrent testi- 
mony of the authors above-mentioned. In thus attempting 
to fix the position of Synnada, we must never lose sight of 
the remarkable quarries before described,* near the little 
plain of Eski Kara Hissar. 

From Cicero’s narrative, as I have observed before, Syn- 
nada must have been on the road from Apamea to Philo- 
melium. The proconsul evidently went direct to his seat 
of government, stopping only a few days in those large 
towns where his presence was necessary, to secure the 
public peace and restore order to the finances. He was 
moreover anxious about the Parthian inroads, and could 
procure no certain information respecting them ; he would, 
therefore, have visited no places but such as were actually 
on his line of route. That Synnada was on this line we 
shall see from the direct testimony of the Table, and there- 
fore we must look for it somewhere in the great plain which 
extended to Phrygia Paroreius. 

Let us now consider how far this position agrees with the 
words of Strabo. He says, “ Synnada is not a large city, 
and an olive-bearing (qy. rich 7) plain lies before it, of about 
sixty stadia.” Nothing can be more correct than this de- 
scription, if Synnada is placed at the edge of this extensive 
plain, richly cultivated in most places, and varying in 
breadth from five to six miles. ‘And beyond it is the vil- 
lage of Docimia, and the quarry of Synnadic stone.” Here 
we have no distances, and it is uncertain whether the word 
‘beyond’ refers to the town or to the plain: it however 
clearly implies that the quarries were in the neighbour- 
hood, and so far Strabo’s account agrees with the position 
of Synnada between Afiom Kara Hissar and Surmench. 
Before examining the distances given by the Table, I will 
conclude the geographer’s account of the Synnadic marble. 
« Thus,” he says, “ it is called by the Romans, but the 
natives call it Docimitic and Docimean : the stone, indeed, 
was originally quarried only in small blocks, but on account 

* See ante, vol. i. p. 462. 
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of the present wealth of the Romans, large columns each of 
a single block are dug out, which on account of their varied 
colours closely resemble alabaster; so that although the 
difficulty of carriage of such great masses to the sea is very 
considerable, yet both columns and slabs, remarkable both 
for their size and beauty, are transported to Rome.” 
When we consider the distance from the sea at which the 
quarries are situated, and the mountain ranges over which 
the large blocks must have been carried, we cannot but 
admire the energy and perseverance of the people who 
overcame such difficulties. The valley of the Meander 
appears to be the line of country by which they could have 
been most easily conveyed. 

Now how does this position of Synnada agree with the 
relative distances of the Peutinger Table? We there find 
three routes—from Doryleum, from Apamea, and from 
Philomelium—all uniting at Synnada. Unfortunately the 
distance to Docimia, the intermediate station between Dory- 
leum and Synnada, is lost; and as Doryleum itself is not 
so accurately laid down on the accompanying map as I could 
have wished, not having been there myself, we must content 
ourselves with the other two. Philomelium, by Mr. Arun- 
del’s discovery of Antioch of Pisidia, is now proved to have 
been at Ak Sheher, and from thence to the ruins near Sur- 
menéh the distance on the map, measured along the road, 
is forty-five geographical miles, the Table giving sixty- 
seven M. P., to which the proper proportion of geographi- 
cal miles is forty-nine, or four miles to the west of Surme- 
néh. With regard to the other route from Apamea, which 
is at Deenair, we have also a fixed point from whence to 
commence our measurement; the distance from Deenair, 
proceeding up the valley of Dombai to Emir Hassan Kieui 
(Euphorbium), in the plain of Sandukli, and thence through 
the plain of Saoran to Afiom Kara Hissar is fifty-five geo- 
graphical miles: the Table gives seventy-three M. P. from 
Apamea to Synnada, the exact proportion to which would 
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be fifty-two geographical miles and a half. It would be 
difficult to find a spot agreeing better with all the ancient 
data than Afiom Kara Hissar, unless we fix upon some 
arbitrary site between it and Surmenéh. 

Sunday, June 25.—We left the straggling village of 
Choban before six, and proceeding south-east towards the 
western extremity of Sultan Dagh, soon crossed the river, 
winding sluggishly through the plain towards the east. It 
loses itself in the Eber Ghieul to the south of Bolawadun, 
which communicates with the lake of Ak Sheher: this has 
no outlet to the sea, its superfluous waters being carried off 
by evaporation or by filtermg through the porous soil. 
The plain itself was uncultivated, and from the appearance 
ofthe grass is probably flooded during winter. On our 
right was the valley of Akkar, up which is the road to 
Yalobatch, having crossed the stream from it, we con- 
tinued east towards Chai Kieui; here we passed a large 
caravan of waggons laden with salt from Ilghun, but ori- 
ginally procured from the great salt lake of Kodj Hissar. 
These waggons proved the goodness and evenness of the 
road. After passing Chai Kieui, near which was probably 
the Holmi of Strabo, which he distinctly places at the com- 
mencement of the Paroreius, 920 stadia from Carura, and 
500 from Tyrizeum, our road led along the northern foot of 
Sultan Dagh. The ground, partially cultivated for corn, 
sloped to the north, in which direction was to be seen the 
Eber Ghieul, with the Ak Sheher Ghieul more to the east, 
surrounded by marshes and wooded swamps. 

Chai Kieui, embosomed in trees and gardens, is pleasingly 
situated at the foot of steep hills, and at the mouth of a 
ravine watered by a torrent, which flows over a wide talus 
into the Eber Ghieul. Here we met another caravan 
of camels laden with salt from Kodj Hissar Ghieul. As 
we advanced, the snow-capped peaks of Sultan Dagh were 
visible through the gorges in the hills to the right. At 
half-past twelve we reached the gardens of Essenek Kieui, 
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beyond which the lofty hills trend away more to the south, 
and our road still kept along the sloping talus at their 
base, passing between rich gardens and orchards, until 
we reached the cassaba of Isakli at half-past one. It is a 
small and wretched-looking place, containing about 200 
houses, said to be thirteen hours from Afiom Kara Hissar, 
nine from Choban, and six from Bolawadun; and although 
it must stand near the site of the Julia of the Tables, can 
boast of little worth seeing. Near the centre of the town 
is a ruined mosque, built in Saracenic style, and said to be 
the work of Sultan Alettin of Koniyeh. Within the court 
is a small building called a Mektib, finished in the most 
elaborate style of Saracenic architecture, and not unlike 
that of Anni: it is elegant in appearance, and the roof or 
ceiling of the upper apartment is of a piece with the rest. 

For some days reports of plague had been hovering about 
us, and caused us some uneasiness, as it was said to be 
raging in all the surrounding villages and towns. Two or 
three deaths were daily reported at Afiom Kara Hissar, and 
rumour was not idle here. I was therefore not much pleased 
at finding the governor’s house prepared for me, and being 
compelled to make use of his cushions and carpets. But 
although we escaped the plague we were almost devoured 
by gnats and mosquitoes from the neighbouring lakes, 
which swarmed in every corner of the house; on complain- 
ing of this annoyance, the natives said that near the marshy 
lake of Ak Sheher itself these insects were so numerous that 
it was impossible to remain there a minute. 

Monday, June 26.—Isakli to Ak Sheher five hours. We 
proceeded 8.E. along the great road to Syria, within a mile 
or two of the foot of Sultan Dagh, which rose abruptly 
from the plain. The soil appeared rich, and the country 
had a look of cultivation; orchards and walled gardens ex- 
tended along the foot of the hills on our right, from whence 
numerous streams flowed N.E. into the lake. Corn was 
growing on all sides, and the tamarisk luxuriated on the 
uncultivated spots. A few miles from Isakli we met a 
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tatar, carrying the English and French mails from Syria to 
Constantmople. I intrusted him with a note written in 
pencil, on a sheet of paper torn out of my journal-book, 
which he promised, but falsely, to deliver. 

Eight miles from Isakli we halted at a café situated near 
a very remarkable fountain. The road passes between the 
foot of a steep and lofty cliff of limestone, an outlier of 
Sultan Dagh and the marshes of Ak Sheher Ghieul; a 
copious spring of cold and sparkling water gushes up from 
under the rocks close to the road, and at once forms a con- 
siderable stream. From the circumstance of the road being 
thus hemmed in, the place is called a Debrent, or pass, and 
goes by the name of Olou Bounar Debrent (pass of the 
great fountain). We had our coffee under a shed of boughs, 
in the midst of which was a deep pool of crystal water. I 
think that the discovery of this fountain, unnoticed by 
former travellers, and which I have no doubt is the fountain 
of Midas mentioned by Xenophon * in his description of the 
march of Cyrus from Sardis to Iconium, may throw con- 
siderable light upon that interesting expedition. 

Leaving the fountain, we continued seven miles further 
through a well-cultivated country, with gardens and vil- 
lages under the hills on the right, which consist of semi- 
crystalline limestone, until we reached Ak Sheher, the an- 
cient Philomelium. I am inclined to consider the lake of 
Ak Sheher, a few miles off to the left, as the lake of the 
Forty Martyrs, mentioned by Anna Comnena, in the expe- 
dition of her father Alexius,t rather than that of Ilghun. 
The emperor is described as marching from the N. or 
N.W. against the Turks coming from Philomelium, or 
Ak Sheher. Leaving Cedrewa, and avoiding Polybotum, 
he reached Mesonacte, near the lake of the Forty Martyrs, 
where he halted, and then marching onwards took Philome- 
lium by assault: consequently the lake must have been to 
the N.W. of Philomelium. This is confirmed by a sentence 
in the next chapter, where, describing her father’s return 

* Xen. Anab., i. 2. 13, + Hist. d’Alex,, lib. xv. c. 5. 
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from Philomelium, Anna Comnena says, “when he was 
in the plain between Polybotum and the lake of which we 
have just spoken.” Hence the lake must have been be- 
tween Philomelium and Polybotum, or Ak Sheher and 
Bolawadun ; the situation of that near Ilghun is too far to 
the E. of Philomelium to answer the description. 

Soon after nine we entered the ruined suburbs of Ak 
Sheher. The narrow street was thronged with beggars, but 
such was their Mahometan pride, that, although loud in 
their cries and entreaties to every Turk, and even to our 
suriji, they would not condescend to ask a single para 
from Dimitri or myself. I found a konak in the Armenian 
quarter, and was comfortably established in a small garden 
close to a ravine behind the town, down which flowed a 
large stream of water called Ak Sheher Si; after flowing 
through the streets it irrigates the gardens round the town, 
the superfluous waters escaping into the lake. After taking 
a meridian observation, I started in search of antiquities and 
inscriptions. I found one of the latter in the street ;* and 
in the wall of a neighbouring Tekiyeh were many marble 
blocks and columns, and three inscriptions.| ‘The Imaum 
was very averse to my copying them, but Hafiz kept him 
occupied until I had finished. The walls of many houses, 
fountains, and mosques showed other proofs of ancient ar- 
chitecture, and marble blocks, and two more inscriptions.¢ 

The distance from hence to Yalobatch (the ancient An- 
tioch of Pisidia) across the mountains was stated to be 
seven hours, which agrees with the account of Strabo re- 
specting the relative positions of Philomelium and An- 
tioch ; he places the former on the north side of the moun- 
tain range of Phrygia Paroreius, and Antioch to the south. 
The coins of Philomelium are scarce, but it appears that at 
some period of its connexion with Rome some of those 
curious pieces called Cistophori were struck with the pecu- 
liar type of Philomelium, two cornucopie, and the letters 


* See Appendix, No. 377. + See Appendix, Nos. 378—380. 
t See Appendix, Nos. 381 and 382. 
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ΦΙ, from which circumstance they were at one timc attri- 
buted to Philadelphia. This place appears to have been 
of great importance under the early Turkish rulers: many 
handsome Saracenic buildings are still extant, some of 
which are attributed to Sultan Alettin, particularly a fine 
mosque, near the entrance of the town from Isakli; and 
many of its marble blocks are evidently derived from more 
ancient edifices. ‘The modern mosque of Imaréh 15 8 very 
handsome structure, and the portico is supported by four 
monolithic columns. 

I was again disappointed at finding that it would be 
impossible for me to effect my plan of quitting the great 
road through Koniyeh and striking north into the axylous 
plains of Lycaonia, with the view of visiting the salt lake of 
Kodj Hissar and of arriving at Ak Serai round the southern 
extremity of the lake. I now found that the roads to Kodj 
Hissar, which branch off from Bolawadun, Ak Sheher, 
Iighun, Kadun Khana, and Koniyeh, are impracticable in 
summer, when neither water, nor provisions, nor inhabitants 
are to be found. The few who resort there in winter are 
Nomad tribes of Kurds and Euruques, who retire to the 
Haimanéh and the mountains to the north on the ap- 
proach of summer. The caravan road from Bolawadun to 
Ak Serai is only used in winter, when water is abundant ; 
I am told that I can now only reach the salt lake by going 
round by Koniyeh, Kara Bounar, and Ak Serai. 

Tuesday, June 27,—Ak Sheher to Ilghun nine hours, 
The mountains on the right receded considerably from us 
as we descended into the plain, where we passed a rich 
Turk travelling with his harem to Damascus: the ladies 
were mounted on horses, and rode astride. For the first 
nine or ten miles the plain was perfectly flat; five miles 
from Ak Sheher we passed a large village situated on 
a remarkable insulated table-land; it was called Tepe 
Kieui (hill village), or Kaiyayeuk, and reminded me of 
Strabo’s description of Philomelium—év πεδίῳ κειμένη πᾶσα :* 

* Lib. xii. p. 577. 
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but on riding up to it and examining it, not a stone was 
to be seen even in the wall of the mosque with the slight- 
est claims to antiquity. I found only a miserable collection 
of mud-huts, and these deserted. After crossing a bridge 
over the dry bed of a torrent, we commenced ascending a 
low range of undulating hills, consisting of horizontal con- 
cretionary limestone and yellow earthy marls. This range 
of hills appeared to extend north from Sultan Dagh, and 
to separate the plain of Ak Sheher from that of Ilghun: it 
joins the chain of hills extending E.S.E. from Emir Dagh, 
which forms the northern boundary of the plain of Ak 
Sheher. 

At ten we reached the village of Arkut Khana, watered 
by a small stream called Yelan Youssaf Chai, which flows 
into the lake of Ak Sheher. This village belongs to 
the district and cassaba of Douan Hissar, a small town 
three hours off, at the foot of Sultan Dagh. The barren 
undulating country continued beyond Arkut Khana, con- 
sisting of the same horizontal limestone, and presenting an 
equally dreary aspect, without a tree. For many miles it 
was a succession of chalk downs and dry valleys, in which 
we met neither peasant, traveller, nor caravan. At length, 
eight miles from Arkut Khana, the plain of Ilghun lay 
before us, with a small lake at its N.E. extremity, sur- 
rounded by steep rocky hills, which rise almost immediately 
from the water’s edge. It is much smaller than the others, 
and not surrounded by such an extent of marshy land. On 
the opposite shore is the village of Scharschi Kieui. 

On descending into the plain I halted at some dilapidated 
baths to visit the hot springs at the foot of the hill. In the 
construction of the building, as in that of a small mosque 
close by, many ancient blocks of marble have been used, 
from which I copied an imperfect inscription,* apparently 
sepulchral. The spring rises within the building, but I had 
no means of ascertaining its temperature exactly, as several 
persons were then bathing ; I should, however, think it must 

* See Appendix, Nos. 383. 
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be under 100° Fahr., and the supply of water is very limited. 
Crossing the plain towards Iighun, we soon reached a small 
stream called the Iighun Sa, flowing N.N.W. into the 
lake. A bridge of two arches is used in winter, but we 
were now able to ford it; on the opposite side was the 
burial-ground of Iighun. We soon reached the low mud 
wall of the town, here barely three feet high, called a 
Kaléh by the suriji. At length we entered the gateway ; 
it was a fair specimen of the misery of the place, apparent 
in every shape and form, consisting of a huge wooden 
frame and doorposts, the gates themselves being so shat- 
tered and rotten that they could not be moved or closed : 
from this formidable barrier a mud wall about eight feet 
high extended for a short distance on eithcr side. 

Here I found a konak prepared in the Agha’s own 
rooms, and made myself comfortable on his sofas and 
cushions; but we had scarcely been settled half an hour 
when Dimitri appeared with a long face and very pale, in 
spite of his sun-burnt skin, announcing himself as the 
bearer of bad news. The plague was raging in Ilghun, 
and there were eight or ten cases every day; he added that 
it had been much worse, and that three deaths had taken 
place this very day; that the Agha’s daughter had died 
of it in the house we were in, only five days before, in con- 
sequence of which the father had escaped into the country ; 
that the village was a desert, and the inhabitants almost all 
dead. This, then, was the cause of the desolation which I 
had observed on entering the place, and could not account 
for. Presently Dimitri again came to say that the man who 
was assisting him in the kitchen, and was grinding the 
coffee, had told him that his cousin had died in the morn- 
ing, and that he had just been assisting at his interment. 
This was not agreeable, and Dimitri wanted to be off imme- 
diately ; but compromised as we were, I thought we might 
as well remain here the day, avoiding as much as possible 
communication with the inhabitants. 

In the evening I walked about to see the bazaar, khans, 
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mosques, baths, and beztstan, some of which were large 
and substantial, and hardly corresponded with the wretched 
appearance of this mud-built village ; but I saw no traces 
of antiquity in any of them, and the site appeared to be 
entirely Turkish. In my wanderings I scarcely met a 
human creature. A few old cadaverous-looking beings 
were sitting near a coffee-shop in the bazaar, victims of 
the malady under which the whole country was suffering, 
and which, as I afterwards learnt, was still increasing. 

Wednesday, June 28.—We left our quarters at an early 
hour for Ladik, the ancient Laodicea Combusta, said to 
be nine hours. Our route was rather N. of E. for five 
miles, over a flat uncultivated plain, passing close to a 
steep ridge of crystalline limestone on our left, forming 
part of a connecting range of hills between Sultan Dagh 
and Emir Dagh. The plain swarmed with a species of bur- 
rowing animal about the size of a squirrel, which I had 
also seen in other parts of Asia Minor; but whether a spe- 
cies of marmotte, jerboa, lemming, or hamster, I could not 
ascertain. I tried to shoot several, but they were extremely 
cunning, and unwilling to leave their holes; and when 
wounded they contrived to crawl into them. Their colour 
is a light yellowish brown, and they abound in the southern 
provinces of Russia, where the variety or species is known 
by the name of Rat des steppes. On reaching the eastern 
extremity of the plain we crossed, by a stone bridge, the 
Bolasan Su, flowing E.N.E. out of the plain. This is the 
river which some have mistaken for the Ilghun Sa: it rises 
amongst the hills behind Tckiyeh Kieui, about five miles 
off to the south; and after flowing six hours further in an 
E.N.E. direction to a place called Atlandéh, loses itself, it 
is said, underground in the middle of the plain. 

From hence we proceeded E.S.E. for ten miles, over 
barren chalk downs, as far as Kadun Khana; through an 
opening in the hills to the left we looked over the plain of 
Atchekeu, which extends uninterruptedly to the Haima- 
néh. The dreariness of the scene was partly broken by 
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the wooded appearance of the high hills to the south; and 
ve had some variety and amusement by falling in with a 
a large party of pilgrims returning from Mecca to Aidin. 
All those from one place travel together, and form a band 
or company ; they are thus a better check upon each other's 
conduct, than if each went separately and associated with 
strangers. The chief pilgrim from each place is called 
the Sur Bachi, and has a green flag carried before him: 
their different equipments, water-bottles, saucepans, and 
umbrellas, formed a grotesque and gay scene. But a 
pilgrimage is an expensive thing; and the suriji told 
us that from Ilghun it cost from 6000 to 10,000 pias- 
tres, but could not possibly be done for less than the former 
sum (60/.). 

On these hills many large cannon-balls were lying about, 
evidences of some of Ibrahim Pacha's engagements with 
the Turks. I was told there had been much fighting at the 
stone bridge which I had just crossed, where, according to 
the Turkish report, the Egyptians were worsted. 

At ten we arrived at the large village of Kadun Khana, 
having got upon semi-crystalline limestone just before 
reaching it. I halted some time at the burial-ground to 
copy inscriptions,* many of which had been purposely mu- 
tilated. The place was, however, full of columns and large 
blocks of marble, on one of which was a curious bas-relief, 
but so injured that the outline only remains. Of two figures, 
one is sitting on the back of the other; but the execution 
could never have been good, from the rude form of the arms 
and hands of the upper figure. The chisel marks by which 
they have been removed are visible over the whole surface. 

Before reaching the Agha’s konak I passed a large ruined 
building, apparently a khan: the walls, both inside and 
out, contained numerous inscribed stones, brought, as I was 
told, from a place called Kestel or Bedel Kalch, a ruined 
castle in the mountains about six miles off to the south. I 
remained here several hours, copying inscriptionst from 

* See Appendix, Nos. 384. t See Appendix, Nos. 385-396. 
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the walls of the khan and the burial-grounds, but they were 
almost all sepulchral. I observed in my perambulations 
that, with the crystalline limestone on which the village 
stands, green chloritic and argillaceous schists of various 
colours are associated, rising up in rugged points on the 
summits of the neighbouring hills. 

Finding that I could get from Bedel Kaléh to Ladik 
without again returning to Kadun Khana, I sent on Dimitri 
to Ladik, and took the tatar and a suriji with me to explore 
the castle, of which I had heard very extraordinary accounts, 
not without a hope of finding an Isaurian or Lycaonian for- 
tress. After crossing two successive ridges of hills of a 
schistose and grauwacke-looking sandstone, we descended 
to a wide valley, in which was the yaila of Kadun Khana, 
watered by a stream flowing N.E. The ground was strewed 
with boulders of quartz, jasper, and limestone, and the hill- 
sides were covered with oak-coppice and juniper. As we 
ascended to the south, the country became more wooded 
and picturesque, the valley narrower, the water more 
abundant, and the hills on either side, as well as the 
bottom, were covered with fine and well-grown pines and 
fir-trees, beyond which the bare and lofty peaks of the 
limestone mountains rose to a great height. In the midst 
of this amphitheatre of wooded hills, Bedel Kaléh rose con- 
spicuous, perched on a truncated volcanic cone; the low 
grounds about us were covered with gum cistus and oak 
coppice, which yielded, as we ascended, to firs and pines, 
until we found ourselves above the region of vegetation. 

At length, after winding round the hill by a rugged 
path, we reached a flat spot of ground immediately below 
the Kaléh or castle, where we left our horses, and ascended 
on foot to the summit, covered with walls built of rubble 
and smali rough stones, but without anything interesting 
or remarkable enough to indicate its age. ‘The springs of 
one. or two arches were visible, and I should imagine it 
to have been the site of an ancient monastery ; it was 
too small for a town. But, if disappointed in my scarch for 
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antiquitics, I was well repaid by the extensive view. More 
than the southern half of the horizon was surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of rugged rocks, while the distant plain 
of Haimanéh extended to the north without a break, and a 
lofty pointed hill appeared above the horizon to the N.N.E. 
at an immense distance.* My barometer, at the summit, fell 
to 24.944 inches, having stood at Kadun Khana at 26.224 
inches, indicating a height of 1300 feet above the latter 
place, and somewhat more than 4500 feet above the sea. 

Descending on the other side, I found two fragments of 
Greek inscriptions, both of which are sepulchral, and ap- 
parently of Christian times.t I also saw a marble lion 
tolerably well sculptured. As usual, the suriji missed his 
way; there was no road, and we wandered amidst woods 
and rocky ravines, until we fell in with some Euruques, 
who, after driving off their savage dogs, which had attacked 
us, put us in the right path. From thence we rode for 
several miles over hills sloping regularly to the north from 
the mountains on our right, amidst dwarf cypresses, ju- 
nipers, and wild pear-trees. This sloping talus consisted 
of fragments of black limestone imbedded in a reddish 
. matrix, forming a perfect conglomerate, and invariably rose 
in the neighbourhood of the gorges and valleys in the 
mountain-chain, from which the fragments seemed to have 
been washed into a vast lacustrine basin: the water of this 
lake must have been charged with much calcareous matter, 
from whence the matrix was derived. 

We reached Ladik at a quarter before seven, a miserable, 
mud-built, flat-roofed place, situated on a rising ground in 
the centre of a deep recess in the limestone hills, open to 
the plain on the north. These are not of any great height, 
except to the S.S.W., where a magnificent range of lime- 
stone mountains stretches into the plain. The town is 
skirted by a few ill-stocked gardens and walled fields, in 
which are many fragments of ancient buildings. Sepul- 

* This was probably Hussein Dagh, near Angora. 
t See Appendix, Nos. 397 and 398. 
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chral pedestals, columns, and sarcophagi appeared in every 
direction, as we made our way through the dirty streets 
in search of Dimitri and the tent. The examination of 
these I deferred for the morrow; and at length found the tent 
pitched upon a plot of smooth clean turf, near a beautiful 
fountain. 

Thursday, June 29.—Under the guidance of the head 
man I spent several hours amidst the ruined houses, burial- 
grounds, and environs of Ladik. On the slope to the S. 
or S.S.W. of the village, and at a distance of a quarter 
of a mile, is the site of a ruined town or village, but of 
small extent. Straight lines of foundations of houses with 
doorways run for some distance, formed chiefly of large 
blocks of stone and marble, mostly plain; some, however, 
are carved and sculptured, such as fragments of architraves, 
pedestals, and columns, as if derived from former struc- 
tures. A little to the N.W. of this spot is an old Turkish 
burial-ground, in the midst of vineyards, full of fragments 
of columns, architraves, and sepulchral monuments, from 
one of which I copied an inscription.* Another burial- 
ground, further north, is full of similar remains, where I 
copied more inscriptions.{ From thence I returned to the 
village: here also many sepulchral stones were scattered 
about in the walls of mosques and cottages, but by far 
the greater number are in the burial-ground east of the 
town. This, indeed, was so extensive, that it was impossi- 
sible to examine every stone, and many may therefore have 
escaped my notice. I copied several;¢ they are chiefly 
sepulchral, but one or two have some interest, as No. 405, 
alluding to the @EO[ZEBAZTOI, and No. 406, in Latin, 
erected by T. Atl. Amiantus to his wife, Valeria Cleopatra, 
at his own expense. The word IPSEIVS is remarkable, if 
intended to designate him as an inhabitant of Ipsus, sup- 
posed to be somewhere in this neighbourhood : it may, how- 


* See Appendix, No. 399. + See Appendix, No. 400. 
1 See Appendix, Nos. 401—407. 
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ever, be the pronoun in connexion with pecudio, but in this 
sense the construction would be rather forced. 

On returning to the tent I found the first half’of an in- 
scription* at the fountain by the tent, and, on perceiving a 
large stone near, resembling it in shape and colour, I had 
it dug up: it fortunately proved to be the other moiety, 
which, with the exception of a few letters broken away 
between the two fragments, made it complete. On the 
whole the remains here were much more numerous than I 
had expected; but I do not believe what I was told at 
Kadun Khana, that many of the stones there had been 
brought from Ladik, for they were all, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, of a totally different material—a feature in ancient 
remains which should not be overlooked. All the inscribed 
stones and other ancient fragments at Ladik consist of a 
dark blue veined semi-crystalline limestone, the chief in- 
gredient of the hills by which the place is surrounded; 
whereas at Kadun Khana the inscriptions and other frag- 
ments consisted, with scarcely an exception, of a yellow, 
coarse-grained, earthy limestone, which abounds in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the place: they must therefore clearly 
have belonged to two distinct towns. The similarity of 
names can leave no doubt that Ladik stands upon the site, 
or is the representative, of Laodicea Catacecaumene or 
Combusta, although whence it derived that name I cannot 
imagine; for there is no foundation for the supposition which 
some writers have advanced, that it was owing to the burnt- 
up and volcanic nature of the soil of the surrounding coun- 
try.{ There is not a particle of volcanic or igneous rock in 
the neighbourhood ; the hills consist of blue marble, and 
of the argillaceous and micaceous schists, with which that 
rock is usually associated. ‘The most probable solution is 


* See Appendix, No. 408. 

+ Strabo, xiv. c. ii. p. 663.—Hierocl. Synecd., p. 672. Caussa cognominis ex 
soli ingenio, quod ignis ibi queedam quasi scaturagines essent, sumpta videtur.— 
Steph. Byz., v. Ase¥sasia.—Socrat., Eccles. Hist., vi. 18.—Cramer, Asia Minor, 
vol, ii. p. $3. 
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that having been burnt down, it was subsequently rebuilt 
at the expense of an emperor or king, whence it derived its 
distinguishing name. 

Soon after nine we started for Koniyeh, the ancient Ico- 
nium, distant nine hours. Many blocks of marble lay on 
each side of the road as we ascended the low hills for 
seven miles, in an oblique direction to the E.S.E. or S.E. 
by E. We crossed two low ridges of argillaceous and 
talcose schists, with an almost vertical dip and strike from 
W. by N. toE. byS.; the beds were slightly contorted and 
intersected by quartz veins. Lofty and rugged hills of 
limestone rose on the right, while lower hills of the same 
formation, with their summits and surfaces more rounded, 
appeared on the left. This remarkable difference of cha- 
racter may have been owing to the lower hills having been 
under water, during the existence of the great central lake, 
whilst the barren peaks on the right rose like islands or 
rocky ridges above its surface. 

Between two and three miles from Ladik we reached a spot 
on the hill side, covered with the ruins of small buildings, 
among which were many inscribed sepulchral pedestals, but 
all of such a simple nature, or so defaced, that I did not 
attempt to copy them; they all ended with MNIMHLE 
XAPIN. On the hill above the road was a Turkish burial- 
ground full of similar remains: these ruins probably mark 
the site of a Turkish town or village built out of the 
spoils of Laodicea. At eleven, after winding over undu- 
lating and partly wooded hills, we reached the summit of 
the ridge stretching E.N.E. from Sultan Dagh, and form- 
ing by its continuation the northern boundary of the plain 
of Koniyeh. For some distance the road running south 
was carried over the vertical edges of the schistose rocks ; 
a ruined khan appeared on our left hand, which might 
still afford shelter to benighted travellers. After crossing 
the high barren ground, and passing several ravines open- 
ing into the plain on our left, we traversed for several 
miles a dreary upland, descending gently to the great plain 
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of Koniyeh. At one we passed another khan on the banks 
of a torrent, now dry, and continued for some miles along 
the table-land of earthy limestone and conglomerate, sloping 
to the east. The plain, which is of great extent to the E. 
and S.E., is bounded by different masses of mountains; it 
was useless to inquire their names, every thing being Ak 
Dagh or Kara Dagh with Turkish surijis: but a more 
melancholy or desolate view could hardly be imagined ; the 
whole country round about was completely dried up, and 
neither on the hills to the right, nor in the vast plain to 
the left, was a tree or shrub to be seen. 

At length, about half-past one, the gardens and minarets 
of Koniyeh appeared in sight, distant eight or nine miles. 
It was an Oasis in the desert, the gardens appearing like a 
dark green narrow mass, extending from the hills into the 
plain,“and gradually thinning out and ceasing as the 
supply of water by which they were irrigated is exhausted ; 
for no indications of verdure can be seen except in the 
Immediate vicinity of water. As we approached the town 
over the dusty plain, impassable in wet weather from the 
mud, a few corn-fields and vineyards occasionally occurred. 
A quarter before four we reached the burial-ground of 
Koniyeh, which had a very Oriental look, being full of 
turbéhs, shrincs, and chapels, tekiyehs, and handsome 
tombs, both new and old, presenting specimens of rich 
Saracenic style, and a variety of fantastic forms of archi- 
tecture. After waiting for a guide, we passed along a por- 
tion of the walls of the town; they are extremely interest- 
ing, and appear likewise to be Saracenic, being faced with 
large well-cut blocks of stone, and strengthened by square 
towers, some of them richly ornamented with cornices, ara- 
besques, lions’ heads, and Arabic inscriptions. We entered 
the town by a handsome gateway in one of them, which 
might be called the tower of Hercules, from a large co- 
lossal statue, the head of which is gone, fixed against the 
outer wall. The hero is represented resting on his club, 
on which is laid the lion’s skin. Above this statue is an 
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alto-relievo, representing several figures in procession, 
apparently Byzantine, with an emperor or general seated 
on a throne at one end; above this are several large 
Arabic inscriptions. I was not prepared for the deserted 
scene which met me within the walls: I had expected to 
find Koniyeh full of bustle and traffic, with guards and 
chavasses at the gates, instead of which it was one scene 
of destruction and decay, with heaps of ruins and dila- 
pidated mosques, increasing as we advanced towards the 
castle. We passed by the remains of at least twenty 
mosques, with and without minarets, some of which were 
already out of the perpendicular; one of them, covered 
with variegated tiles and beautiful arabesque carvings, was 
of singular beauty, and its entrance very richly ornamented. 
The houses which formerly stood amongst them in this part 
of the town, built of soft and crumbling mud-bricks, have 
long since yielded to the influence of the elements. The 
castle itself has also nearly disappeared; and the ruined 
walls alone mark its former extent, part of which is now 
converted into a burial-ground, while the modern town and 
bazaars have been moved more to the east, towards the 
konak, or palace of the Pacha. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


March of Cyrus from Celzenss to Iconium—Tyrif@aum—Thymbrium and Fountain 
of Midas—Caystri Campus—Ceramorum Agora—Present State of Koniyeh— 
Ruined Castle—Turkish Walls—The Pacha’s Konak—Turkish Secretary— 
Gardens at Boghaz Kieui—Sarai Kieuli—Kara Bourja—Greek Village of Zillieh. 


Having determined to remain three or four days at 
Koniyeh, I was not sorry to find myself established in a 
clean Armenian house, the owners of which were anxi- 
ous to accommodate themselves in all respects to my 
wishes. But before I say anything of the present state 
of Koniyeh and its neighbourhood, I must revert to the 
ancient geography of the road through Phrygia Paroreius, 
particularly as connected with Xenophon’s account of the 
expedition into Upper Asia of the younger Cyrus. In con- 
sequence of the difficulties of identifying several places in 
this route between Apamea and Iconium, partly owing to 
our ignorance of the sites, and partly to the circumstance 
that the names of towns in ancient days were frequently 
changed, it has been the practice of modern writers on the 
geography of Asia Minor to doubt the accuracy of this part 
of the narrative, although from Sardis to Apamea, and 
again from Iconium to Tarsus, the route of Cyrus can now 
be traced with the greatest ease. 

Fortunately there are two features by which this inter- 
mediate distance may be ascertained: Xenophon has not 
only given us the names of the places through which 
the army passed, but he has also added the distance in 
parasangs and marches, and by means of these I am not 
without hopes of being able to rescue his accuracy from the 
charge brought against it. Having travelled with him 
along the shores of the Euxine from Trebizond to Sinope, 
and being satisfied with his details of that district, I am 
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anxious that his character for truth should be established 
throughout. 

The following is the route of Cyrus, according to Xeno- 
phon, from Apamea to Iconium, two well-known points :— 


Stathmi. Parasangs. 


Apamea to Pelte . . . . 2 10 
Peltz toCeramorum Agora. 2 12 
Ceramorum Agora to Caystri Campus 3 30 


Caystri Campus to Thymbrium, where 

was the fountain of Midas 2 
Thymbrium to Tyrizum . . 2 10 
Tyrizum to Icontum . 3 


Colonel Leake thinks this Caystri Campus must be the 
same as that watered by the Cayster to the south of Mount 
Tmolus, and that Thymbrium must have been on the 
Thymbres, a branch of the Sangarius*. To say nothing of 
the impossibility of reconciling the distances given in the 
route with the position of those places, it is not likely that, 
having marched from Sardis to Celene or Apamea, Cyrus 
should then march back again to the Cayster, or that from 
that river he should reach the banks of the Thymbres with- 
out any intervening places being mentioned, during a march 
through the whole extent of Phrygia. 

If then we compare the distance given by Xenophon with 
that upon the map, and taking Iconium as a known start- 
ing-point, try his road back through Phrygia Paroreius, by 
which line he must have marched, we shall be able to see 
how far it agrees with the actual geography. The first 
thing to be decided is the length of the parasang, which, 
however arbitrary to a certain degree, as all road measures 
were in ancient days, was not so much so as the stathmus. 
Rennell, in his Geography of Western Asia, states that the 
ancient parasang was not so long as the modern Persian 
farsang, which he calculates at something more than two 
geographical miles and a half; the ancient parasang he 


* Tour in Asia Minor, p. 60. 
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concludes was only equal to three Roman miles, or two geo- 
graphical miles and a quarter. We have, however, more 
direct means of calculating the length of Xenophon's pa- 
rasangs by comparing the distance from Iconium to Dana 
or Tyana with that of the map, which, together with other 
known distances on his line of march, will give us a still 
more correct scale by which to estimate his distances be- 
tween Celene and Iconium. 

From Iconium to Dana Xenophon makes fifty-five para- 
sangs, through Lycaonia and part of Cappadocia; and from 
Colossze to Celenz (two equally well known points) he 
makes the distance twenty parasangs: in all seventy-five 
parasangs. By adding the two amounts we get a more 
correct mean: the distance from Colosse to Celene by the 
map is fifty-two geographical miles, and from Iconium to 
Tyana the straight road across the plain is one hundred and 
five geographical miles. The total of these two distances 
is one hundred and fifty-seven G. M. which divided by se- 
venty-five, the number of parasangs, gives 2°18 G. M. as 
the length of the parasang. The distance between Sardis 
and Colosse, worked out in the same way, gives 2°73 G. M. 
to the parasang, which appears rather too much. Taking 
the average, however, we may consider the parasang as 
something less than two and a half. 

With these data we may work out Xenophon’s route 
backwards from Iconium: the first place mentioned is 
Tyrizum, distant twenty parasangs from Iconium, or un- 
der fifty geographical miles; these measured off upon the 
map, bring us exactly to Iighun, where we can well under- 
stand that Cyrus reviewed his army in the plain at the 
request of Epyaxa, wife of Syennesis, king of the Cilicians. 
That Tyrizum was situated near Ilghun is confirmed by 
Strabo's account of the great road from Ephesus to Ma- 
zaca; for he clearly places it between Philomelium and 
Laodicea, and near the borders of Lycaonia—a position 
closely agreeing with that of Ilghun, which is exactly half 
way between Ak Sheher and Ladik. Strabo is the only 
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writer besides Xenophon who mentions Tyrizum, and he 
has another strong argument in favour of this site. He 
had before stated that Holmi was at the commencement of 
Phrygia Paroreius, which would therefore be at the west- 
ern extremity of Sultan Dagh, and he gives the distance 
from Holmi to Tyrizum as rather more than 500 stadia. 

The distance on the map from the commencement of 
Sultan Dagh to Ilghun is fifty-five miles; and it is im- 
portant to observe, that in no one instance have I adapted 
my positions to suit the distances given us by ancient 
writers. It appears from the researches of Colonel 
Leake * that the Greeks always intended to signify by the 
word stadium a measure of 600 Greek feet, and that of 
these measures they reckoned 600 to the degree, which, 
allowing for the difference between the Greek and the 
English foot, the former being the longest in the propor- 
tion of 600 to 607, agrees within a fraction of the real 
measurement of a degree of latitude. By this computation 
of 600 stadia to the degree, 10 stadia would equal a geo- 
graphical mile, and the 55 G. miles on my map from the 
commencement of Phrygia Paroreius to Ilghun would equal 
550 stadia, which, as we are not acquainted with the exact 
spot where Holmi stood, seems to leave no doubt that 
Tyrizum, according to the accounts of both these writers, 
must have stood at or very near Ilghun. 

The next place which we have to consider is Thymbrium, 
where was the fountain of Midas, close to the road: the 
distance between this place and Tyrizum is stated by 
Xenophon at 10 parasangs, equal, by the scale above 
adopted, to 24 or 25 G. miles; this distance, measured from 
the site of Ilghun, or rather from the hot baths, brings us 
beyond Philomelium at Ak Sheher, and nearly half way 
between that town and the fountain of Olou Bounar De- 
brent, which 1 have before described, distant four or five 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. ix. parti. pp. 13 and 22: 
‘‘ Leake on the Stade as a Linear Measure.” 
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miles from Ak Sheher, and which I have no doubt is the 
fountain of Midas alluded to by Xenophon. The very 
words he uses * appear to denote that he passed the foun- 
tain on the road before reaching Thymbrium. No other 
author, I believe, expressly alludes to this town; but there 
is indirect testimony of a place of this name not far off, in 
Pliny,+ who, in describing the Lycaonian Conventus, men- 
tions, amongst other people who had formerly belonged to 
Phrygia (Paroreius), the Philomelienses, Tymbriani, Leu- 
colithi, Pelteni, and Tyrienses. There seems, therefore, 
every reason for placing Thymbrium at the foot of Sultan 
Dagh, between the fountain of Midas and Ak Sheher, if 
indeed it be not an older name for Philomelium itself. 

In Anna Comnena’s history of her father Alexius, men- 
tion is madet of a small town called Tyganion, in the 
neighbourhood of Philomelium: it was remarkable for the 
treachery of Pulchéas, who delivered the Sultan Saisan 
into the hands of his brother Masut. The inhabitants are 
described as being friendly to the Emperor immediately 
after he had taken Philomelium. I have no doubt that, 
like almost every name in this history, it is a barbarous 
corruption, but whether intended for Thymbrium or Tyri- 
seum it is difficult to decide, as a very slight change in the 
Greek letters would make it apply to either; yet, from its 
vicinity to Philomelium, it is more probable that it was 
intended for Thymbrium. 

The next station we have to consider is the Caystri Cam- 
pus, placed by Xenophon at ten parasangs or two stathmi 
from Thymbrium. Ten parasangs would equal twenty-five 
G.M., which, on the map, would bring us close to the vil- 
lage of Chai Kicui, and near the banks of the Eber Ghieul, 
in the extensive plain between that village and Polybotum. 
It is not unlikely that the plain may have been so called 
in consequence of its marshy character, and the resemblance 


* ἰνσαῦδα ἦν wage φὴν ὁδὸν.---Χοη. Anab., i. 2. 1 Hist. Nat., lib. v. ὁ. 28. 
} Ann. Comn., lib. xv. c. vii. 13. 
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of its productions to those of the banks of the Cayster above 
Ephesus. 

We come next to a place called Ceramorum Agora, de- 
scribed as on the borders of Mysia, ἐσχάτην πρὸς τῇ Μυσίᾳ 
χώρᾳ, meaning the last town in the direction of Mysia to 
which Cyrus marched; and Strabo tells us that, according 
to some writers, Mysia extended as far as Cadi or Ghiediz. 
From thence to the Caystri Campus the distance given by 
Xenophon is thirty parasangs, or three stathmi. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the direction of this part of the journey 
beyond Afiom Kara Hissar, by which place Cyrus must 
have passed, and which is about ten parasangs or twenty- 
five miles from Chai Kieui and the Eber Ghieul. 

Starting, however, from Celznz, we cannot be far wrong 
in placing Peltz near Ishekli or Eumenia. On leaving 
Celenz, Cyrus had the choice of two routes, either to cross 
the mountains into the plain of Dombai, or to continue 
ΝΟΥ͂. along the Mzeander towards the sources of the Glau- 
cus at Ishekli. He chose the latter, for we are told he went 
to Pelte, which we know from the Peutinger Table was on 
the road from Apamea (Celzenz) to Doryleum, by way of 
Eucarpia, and evidently at no very great distance from 
Eumenia, next to which it is placed in the Table, without 
any distance being marked between them: I am therefore 
inclined to think that we may place Peltz either in the 
great plain to the south of Ishekli, or at the foot of the 
mountains two miles on the road from Ishekli to Deenair. 
The distance from Deenair to Ishekliis twenty-three G. M. ; 
it would, however, be nearly twenty-five from the Acropo- 
lis of Celene; Peltz must therefore have been very near 
Ishekli, the ten parasangs of Xenophon being about 
twenty-four geographical miles. 

From Peltz Cyrus marched twelve parasangs in two 
days, to the Ceramorum Agora, a distance of thirty geogra- 
phical miles; and this is the only point in the route of 
Cyrus respecting which we are left entirely in the dark, 
except that it was the nearest spot towards Mysia to 
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which Cyrus marched, or, as the words may be inter- 
preted, “the last town on the road to Mysia before reach- 
ing the frontiers.’ Now, if we measure twenty-eight geo- 
graphical miles from Ishekli, and fifty from Afiom Kara 
Hissar (the remainder of the seventy-five between the 
Caystri Campus and Ceramorum Agora, of which twenty- 
five were consumed between Eber Ghieul and Afiom Kara 
Hissar), the two lines meet two miles to the N.E. of 
Ushak, a place of considerable commerce and traffic in 
the present day; many of the high roads of Asia Minor 
pass through it, and it is therefore well deserving the 
appellation of Agora, given to it by Xenophon. It is 
also worthy of remark, that, to a person going into Mysia 
from Apamea and its neighbourhood, and supposing, 
as Strabo says, that Mysia extended to Ghiediz, Ushak 
would be the last town through which he would pass 
before entering Mysia, from which it is separated by a 
mountainous and uninhabited district. 

Thus the route of Cyrus through this part of Asia 
Minor becomes clear ; there appears to have been no un- 
necessary wandering about the country, or diverging from 
the straight road; his march from Pelte to Ceramorum 
Agora is the only instance of his not following the nearest 
route, and this, being in one direction, may have been 
rendered necessary by circumstances. He had been halt- 
ing thirty days at Celene, during which time several de- 
tachments of his Greek auxiliaries, with their leaders, had 
arrived at his camp; the road by Peltsee and Ceramorum 
Agora was the high road to the Hellespont and Thrace, 
and he may have taken that line for the purpose of falling 
in with other reinforcements. From thence he marched to 
the Caystri Campus; and, now that we have some idea of 
its position, the circumstance of his there meeting with 
Epyaxa, the wife of the King of the Cilicians, is satisfac- 
torily explained. Cyrus had entered Phrygia Paroreius, 
he was approaching the borders of Lycaonia, and conse- 
quently was reaching that part of Asia Minor which, by 
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means of numerous passes, easily communicates with C1- 
licia, and the country about Aspendus. Thence he appears 
to have conducted the Queen through Phrygia Paroreius 
as far as Cappadocia, and then to have sent her across the 
mountains into Cilicia, probably by the passes to the south 
of Karaman. 

To return to Koniyeh: I have already stated the melan- 
choly appearance of its ruined buildings on my first arrival. 
The Utch Kaléh, which stands in the centre of the town, 
is fast crumbling to pieces ; the stone facings of the walls 
have been removed, probably to build the Pacha’s konak, 
and the walls themselves are rapidly decaying: on the 
summit of the castle hill is a mosque, built by Sultan 
Alettin, and named after its founder. Nothing could be 
more dreary than the view of the town from this hill, par- 
ticularly looking to the west; the eastern portion is more 
thickly inhabited, and in a less ruinous condition. Amongst 
the many beautiful specimens of Saracenic architecture, 
none struck me so much as the Injemi Minareh Djami (the 
Mosque with the Minaret reaching to the stars), of which I 
attempted to make a sketch, but found it impossible to 
give a correct representation of the exquisite delicacy of 
the tracery, fretwork, and mouldings. Indeed, these re- 
mains of Arabic architecture are the chief objects of inte- 
rest at Koniyeh in the present day. The minarets, like 
many in Persia, are chiefly of glazed tiles and bricks of vari- 
ous colours, amongst which red and blue are predominant. 

Another interesting ruin is the old Turkish prison or 
dungeon, which forms part of the western wall, bearing 
some resemblance to a Gothic castle with its ruined towers, 
battlements, and keep. It has been surrounded by a deep 
moat crossed by a wooden bridge, (by which I reached a 
platform leading to the entrance round the castle wall 
inside the moat,) but exposed to the enemy, with the excep- 
tion of a slight breastwork only eighteen inches thick, oppo- 
site the bridge, picrced with eight or ten loop-holes. En- 
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tering by the heavy iron gates, I passed through a dark 
winding passage into the inner court: the whole was in a 
deplorable state of ruin, and inhabited by one or two 
families, who kept the keys of the dungeons: these were 
opened and shown to me, and had a most gloomy look. 

The following day, Saturday, July 1, I visited the ba- 
zaars, the only inhabited part of the city; and after paying 
my respects to Hadji Ali Pacha, one of the principal go- 
vernors of Asia Minor, continued my perambulation of the 
walls. They are decidedly Turkish, and appear to be of 
the same date and style as the Saracenic ornaments over 
the gateways and the several Arabic inscriptions, although 
a few intermediate portions may be of an earlier time. The 
more I saw of this peculiar style, the more I became con- 
vinced that the Gothic was derived from it, with a certain 
mixture of Byzantine, which was again a modification of 
the Roman. This is opposed to the theory of a celebrated 
German archezologue, who, in his Teutonic zeal (for the 
Germans claim to themselves the origin of the Gothic 
style), asserted that the pointed arch was the natural off- 
spring of northern climates, because its sloping buttresses 
and sharp roofs are better calculated to throw off the rain 
and snow than the flat terraces of Greece or Italy. I think 
too that the origin of this Gotho-Saracenic style may be 
traced to the manners and habits of the Saracens, as clearly 
as antiquaries derive the classic Doric from the wooden huts 
and houses of the peasants. The pointed arch, the groined 
roofs, the octangular chapels, and smaller buildings, as they 
occur frequently in Armenia and at Koniyeh, together with 
the slender tapering columns, may be traced to the tented 
habitations of the Nomad tribes, from whom the Saracenic 
nations were descended. 

The Pacha's konak was a large and straggling building 
to the east of the town, approached by a raised causeway 
over the dusty plain, between extensive burial-grounds. 
It wasin a very dilapidated state, and the court-yard was 
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surrounded by a dirty wooden gallery, crowded with a train 
of still more filthy attendants. When I arrived the 
Pacha was engaged with his chief secretary, in whose 
apartment I waited some time: when the audience was 
over I had to wait while the Pacha said his prayers. This 
gave me an opportunity of observing the simplicity with 
which the Turkish official transacts his business. It 
would astonish the secretaries of our public offices to see 
the ease and publicity with which a Turk manages im- 
portant affairs. The door of his apartment is always open, 
and messengers, attendants, and candidates are continually 
coming in and going out; but it must be admitted that 
their silent, shoeless step, as they creep into the corner of 
the sofa, or carry a pipe across the room, causes neither 
noise nor interruption. While this is going on, the se- 
cretary, squatting in his corner, gives his different direc- 
tions to the people as they come to the door, decides 
money matters without reference to books, and gives orders 
without taking any note of them; between whiles he writes 
a line of a despatch or teskereh, holding the sheet of thick 
smooth paper crumpled up in his hand, having no desk or 
portfolio to lay it on; yet it is always written with great 
care and neatness, except that the words never run straight 
across the paper, each succeeding line diverging more than 
its predecessor from the proper direction. When this is 
done, he takes a large sheet of paper, which he tears up 
for envelopes, cutting off the rough edge with a huge 
pair of shears with great nicety, and carefully paring it 
off on both sides, until he is satisfied that they are alike, 
measuring and re-measuring after every snip with the nicety 
of a tailor. 

When introduced to the Pacha I found him in a hand- 
some, well-carpeted room. Hadji Ali Pacha is a dignified 
old man, and, like most Turks in high positions, courteous 
and attentive. He promised me orders to the different go- 
vernors to ensure my travelling with every comfort, and 
accommodation throughout his pachalic. He had no curi- 
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osity, however, and seemed uninformed, his whole thoughts 
and occupation being directed to the question how he 
could repay himself for the enormous price he had given 
for his pachalic. The only pertinent remark he made was 
when I asked him whether his government extended to the 
sea: to this he replied that it did not now, but he hoped 
it soon would. 

Sunday, July 2.—Having learnt that the red trachytic 
stone, of which I had seen a great deal im the buildings, 
pavements, and burial-grounds of Koniyeh, came from near 
Zillich, a Greek village two hours off in the mountains to 
the west, I determined to visit them to-day, in the hopes of 
observing some geological phenomena, and seeing the gar- 
dens which supply Koniyeh with fruit and vegetables. 
After a ride of two miles across the plain we reached the 
foot of the hills, and turning S.W. we ascended a rocky 
valley, watered by a small stream, which by irrigation gives 
fertility to a line of gardens extending into the plain as 
far as the water lasts. The valley gradually contracts up- 
wards, and the gardens cease where the river is confined 
in a narrow channel. Apricots, mulberries, quinces, and 
cherries, were the principal fruits here, all of course from 
standard trees, and of a high flavour, but generally small. 
The village is called Boghaz Kieui. 

From hence, turning to the north, we proceeded a few 
miles along the hills, chiefly barren, except a few patches 
of poor corn, which, owing to the light nature of the soil, is 
torn up by the roots when the peasants attempt to reap it. 
Then turning suddenly W., we crossed a low ridge of 
limestone hills, and at half-past eleven reached the village 
of Sarai Kieui, at the eastern foot of the conical hill of Kara 
Bourja, which had all the appearance of being volcanic, 
with a ruined castle on the top, which, having procured a 
guide, I started to examine. The summit (and nucleus, as 
I believe) of the hill is red trachyte, against which reposes 
in many places a white peperite, or volcanic sand. Near 
the summit on the north side was a long vault cut out of 
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the rock with many crosses on each side, and higher up were 
several chambers, caves, and cisterns, also excavated in the 
rock ; one of the latter was full of water, with steps leading 
down to it. This place is held in great veneration by the 
Greeks, who call it an Agiasma, or Shrine, and make a 
pilgrimage to it every year from the surrounding country. 
The mountain itself is called Agios Philippos: on the 
summit a small part of the ruins near the entrance ap- 
peared to be Cyclopian, consisting of large irregular blocks 
without cement. The rest of the walls were more modern, 
and extended all over the summit of the rock. 

From Sarai Kieui we proceeded, over a hilly country con- 
sisting of various kinds of peperites and trachytic conglo 
merates, intersected by a dyke of porphyritic claystone, to 
Zillieh, about four miles N.N.E. This large and flourish- 
ing place, inhabited entirely by Greeks, is situated in a 
deep gorge in the trachytic hills, which form lofty points 
on cither side, the houses being built upon the peperite, in 
which many caves have been excavated in former times. 
The large flat-roofed houses with their purple terraces, 
owing to the earth of which they are made, built up against 
the rock and without a tree to be seen, produced a strange 
effect. I was told by a Greek that the caves had formerly 
been used as houses. The inhabitants of Zillieh enjoy great 
independence, and are not subject to the Turks: the tradi- 
tion among them is, that when the latter took possession 
of Iconium, the Greeks were driven out and obliged to 
settle here; and hence the origin of the place, which con- 
tains above eight hundred houses. Leaving the village, 
where I had been disappointed in my expectation of pro- 
curing some coins, and through which the only road is the 
bed of the river, we descended the ravine between narrow 
gardens until we entered the plain of Koniyeh, over which 
we had aride of about five miles S.E., when we regained 
the city walls. 

_Iconium was generally considered as the capital of Ly- 
caonia, although Xenophon specially designates it as the 
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last town of Phrygia. We learn from Cicero’s Letters to 
Atticus, that it was a place of considerable importance in 
his time, as he spent ten days there, on his progress into 
Cilicia.* The most interesting circumstance attached to the 
history of Iconium is the preaching of Paul and Barnabas 
in the Jewish synagogue, after they had been expelled 
from Antioch of Pisidia. When forced to leave this place 
also, they fled into Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, 
and unto the region that lieth round about.f On the 
walls of the town and of some private houses I found a few 
inscriptions.t 
* Rpist. ad Att, v. 20. 


+ Acts of Ap., xiv. 6. Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 65. 
} See Appendix, Nos. 409-412. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


Leave Koniyeh—Mirage, its appearances—Ismil—Turkish Pacha retuming from 
Damascus—Kara Bounar—Nitre Worke—Volcanic Hills—Trachytic Crater— 
Road to Ak Serai—Want of Water—Distinctions of Nomad Tribes—Reach Ak 
Serai—Hassan Dagh—-Madder—Halvar Dere—Euran Sheher, anc. Nazianzus, 


Monpay, July 3.—Being anxious to visit the volcanic 
phznomena of Kara Bounar, I resolved to proceed to Ak 
Serai by that place, in preference to the shorter but less 
beaten track by Obrouk and Sultan Khana, over the un- 
inhabited wilds of Lycaonia. We started at six, our day’s 
march being to Ismil twelve hours, which, however, we 
performed in eight. Leaving the Pacha’s konak behind 
us, we entered the flat and grassy plain of Koniyeh, pro- 
ducing a few patches of corn, all traces of which gradually 
disappeared as we advanced in an E.S.E. direction. A 
few miles from the town the ground was covered with 
long rank grass, now burnt up, but it indicated that in 
winter the whole country must be under water. The plain 
was now dry; but as I expected to find an extensive lake, I 
was constantly looking out for, and as constantly fancying it 
within half or a quarter of a mile, until undeceived by re- 
peatedly finding that what I had mistaken for water was no- 
thing but the strong effect of the mirage on this extensive 
plain, where the distant mountains are scarcely visible above 
the horizon, and where, owing to the perfect level of the 
ground, the rotundity of thé earth’s surface is quite per- 
ceptible. In winter I was told there were three or four feet 
of water in places which were now dry. 

As we advanced, and at nine o’clock, the effects of the 
mirage became stronger and still more deceptive. Dimitri 
several times exclaimed that there was water a-head, within 
ἃ quarter of a mile, and after repeated disappointments 
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would again exclaim, “ Well, but ¢hat certainly is water,” 
pointing to afresh delusion. Looking back at Koniyeh 
the cffect was very remarkable, for there was distinctly 
visible an inverted image of the minarets and trees below 
the real one, which was considerably raised, resembling the 
reflection of the banks of a lake or river on the surface 
of the water. As the day advanced the atmosphere became 
more hazy, and I observed that the least partial uneven- 
ness or undulation of the surface, or even a small heap of 
earth or dung at a little distance, produced the watery 
mirage. A house, or any other object at the distance of a 
mile or more, rising above the line of the horizon, appeared 
suspended in the air, unless its summit was so high as to 
rise above the perceptible undulation of the atmosphere, in 
which case only a portion of the base would appear cut 
away. The effect of the mirage was also increased by the 
undulations of the hot and cold strata of air, being pro- 
pelled by the wind like waves upon the surface of the 
water, which produced the effect of a moving mirage, not 
unlike the floating and undulating streamers of an Aurora 
borealis. 

These phenomena may thus be divided into two classes; 
the deceptive appearance of water, and the apparent eleva- 
tion of objects above their real position. Both seemed to 
be produced by the refractive powers of different strata of 
air caused by their being more or less rarefied; and they 
are increased, perhaps, by their greater or less degree of 
moisture; and as this difference of refractive power only 
occurs within a few feet of the heated ground which causes 
it, it follows that in general the mirage will only be seen in 
a very extensive plain, where the eye is near the ground, and 
no object intervenes to prevent the refracted rays passing 
from the distant horizon to the eye through many differently 
rarefied strata of air. 

As we advanced the ground was covered for many miles 
with a yellow stubble of reeds and rushes, and the soil 
was black. At eleven we halted for a few minutes at a 
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well, near which was a mound forty or fifty feet high, and 
perhaps a quarter of a mile in circumference; on it were 
numerous fragments of broken pottery and stones: it was 
probably the site of a ruined village. A few miles further 
we passed on our left Kir Oglu Kieui, where I saw seve- 
ral fragments of columns and pedestals. The hills on that 
side were from twelve to fifteen miles distant. Some of 
the most conspicuous features in the surrounding scenery of 
this plain are the rugged mountains of Kara Dagh, bearing 
S.E., in which are the celebrated ruins of Bin Bir Kilisseh. 
They rise from the plain like a volcanic island from the sea, 
and are completely insulated and unconnected with any 
other range. The heat about one p.m. was excessive; the 
horses were fairly knocked up, and the suriji was obliged to 
leave one of them behind, after having in vain attempted 
to get him on by bleeding him in the mouth. My ther- 
mometer, which I carried in a double case, showed 98° 
Fahrenheit. 

As we approached Ismil, low calcareous hills appeared on 
our right, while those to the left were nearer, and we crossed 
some marshy ground, covered with high reeds and rushes 
of a luxuriant green, indicating a moister soil. On enter- 
ing the village, which contained one hundred houses, we 
found the ground covered with tents of every size and 
kind, horses picketed in every direction, and long strings 
of mules and camels, with their wild and picturesque 
drivers, grouped about on all sides. I was told they were 
Turks returning from Damascus and the pilgrimage, and it 
proved to be the party of the Pacha of Adrianople, the Sur 
Emin appointed by the Sultan last year to superintend 
the march of the pilgrims to the Holy City of the Prophet. 
He was on his way from Mecca to Constantinople, the 
welcome bearer of magnificent presents for the Sultan. His 
encampment was a gay and pleasing sight: the tents were 
of all sizes, shapes, and colours, from the splendid two- 
poled tents of the Pacha and his harem, with their glittering 
silver balls, to the humble canvas of the Seis, and inferior 
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followers. Having secured ἃ konak, I walked down in the 
evening to the encampment to examine the Pacha’s horses, 
but only saw one chesnut colt worth looking at. It was indeed 
a busy scene: the numerous attendants were striking and 
packing up their tents, feeding and cleaning their horses, 
and loading the baggage, the Pacha being about to start; 
for he was a sensible man, who did not care about seeing 
the country, and therefore travelled during the cool of the 
night. On my way back to the konak the flocks of the vil- 
lage were returning from their pastures, and an active and 
busy scene of milking was going on outside the village; the 
inhabitants appeared to live entirely on the produce of their 
sheep, perhaps the descendants of the three hundred flocks 
which Amyntas the Tetrarch possessed in Lycaonia.* 

Tuesday, July 4—We started for Kara Bounar, nine 
hours distant, at half-past five, and continued for some way 
along the same flat plain as yesterday, the hills approach- 
ing nearer as we advanced. On both sides of the road 
were many vultures, eagles, and dogs, which had been 
feasting on the carcase of a horse left behind by the pil- 
grims the preceding night. These scavengers of the desert 
were so gorged with their prey that they were scarcely able 
to escape when I attempted to fire at them— they would rise 
with difficulty ‘and fly about a hundred yards. At nine, 
after crossing a low ridge of hills, consisting of horizontal 
beds of compact white silicious limestone connected with 
the high hills on our left, we came in sight of the volcanoes 
of Kara Bounar. I distinctly made out three large and 
perfectly smooth truncated cones, besides many smaller and 
rugged. After nine the mirage came on again, and I was 
quite deceived, although prepared for the illusion; I fancied 
I saw a deep blue lake before me, with the image of the 
hills beyond reflected on its surface. 

Our road led us past several wells, and over a succession 
of low hills, from the last of which I had a good view of the 
volcanic district. A long line of low rugged hills appeared 

* Strab. xii. p, 568. 
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in front of us, extending from N. to S., while several high 
truncated cones rose up behind them. Beyond these was 
the distant range of Mount Taurus above Eregli to the 
S.E., and the rugged mountains of Karajah Dagh to the 
N.E., while beyond the volcanic district the plain extended 
to the E. uninterruptedly to Tyana. After crossing the 
plain nearly four miles wide, between the last mdge and 
Kara Bounar, we entered its now deserted walls. Near the 
entrance I observed several low conical sand-hills, with a 
crater-like depression on the summit, which I thought indi- 
cated recent volcanic phenomena, but they proved to be 
nitre or saltpetre works. The town had evidently been 
once a place of considerable importance, and contained a 
handsome mosque with two minarets, to prove its royal 
origin, and a lead-roofed medresseh or college, now deserted 
and inruins. The mosque was built, according to local 
tradition, by a Sultan Selim, on his way to Baghdad. The 
place, which contains about four hundred houses, was en- 
tirely deserted except by the Menzilji and his grooms, and 
a few men employed at the nitre-works, the rest of the 
inhabitants having left the unhealthy plain, and retired 
to their yaila at the S.W. foot of Karajah Dagh. 

In the afternoon I visited the nitre-works and the vol- 
eanic hills to the S. The nitre is found chiefly on the 
spot where worked ; the whole soil round the village being 
strongly impregnated with it, where it appears as an efflo- 
rescence on the surface after rain. The best, however, is 
said to come from a place a mile to the S., near the vol- 
canic rocks. The nitre is obtained by washing the soil in hot 
water, and by subsequent evaporation in wooden troughs. 
It is a government monopoly, and the whole produce is sent 
by the Agha to the Baruth Khana (or powder magazine) 
at Constantinople. I was told that 20,000 or 25,000 okes 
of saltpetre are annually made here, which are paid for on 
delivery at Constantinople, at fifty-six paras per oke, six- 
teen of which are calculated for freight, and forty (or one 
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piastre) for the expense of manufacture. No wonder the 
Agha complained that it did not pay; yet, having the mo- 
nopoly himself, he is compelled to furnish a certain quan- 
tity, and dares not sell a dram of it to any one else. 
Immediately to the south of the saltpetre-works are the 
trachytic hills, which I ascended, visiting in the first place 
two towers called Yel Deirmen, of no very ancient date, but 
from which I obtained good bearings of the surrounding 
country. I then proceeded S.S.E. over hills covered with 
trachytic blocks and boulders, until, after riding over 
very rough ground, I reached the highest point of the group, 
distant a mile and a half from the town. Here I was de- 
lighted to find myself on the edge of a trachytic crater, per- 
haps the most ancient in existence ; the melted rock occurs 
all round its lip, sloping on all sides at an angle of 30° or 
35°, as if it had been either elevated by the upheaving 
force of the eruption, or had overflowed the crater; the 
principal coulée of lava having found an escape by breaking 
down a small portion of the edge, may be traced into the 
plain, separating in various directions, and completely en- 
circling the hill. Little more, however, than the project- 
ing points and asperities of the lava are to be seen above 
ground, the hollows and crevices having been filled up with 
soil, sand, and ashes. But the surface of the stream was 
very remarkable, resembling huge undulations, which like 
waves seemed to be pushing on each other. Within the 
crater, above a quarter of a mile in circumference, is a 
small flat cultivated plain, in the centre of which is one of 
the most peculiar features of this spot, viz., an insulated 
mass of trachyte similar to the rest, which nearly reaches 
the height of the surrounding lip. To the E. and S.E. 
were three more similar cones two or three miles distant, 
besides another rather nearer, which appeared to be of a 
more recent date. The approach of evening prevented my 
visiting any more of them to-day, and I returned home by 
some springs and marshes east of the village, in which were 
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many plovers. The water of these springs tasted cool and 
fresh, but the inhabitants object to it as brackish, and pro- 
cure a better supply from the distant mountains to the N.E., 
by an aqueduct which is carried across the plain. 

There can be little or no doubt that this place represents 
the Barathra or Barata of the Tables, placed at the distance 
of fifty miles from Iconium, although the distance on the map 
is more than fifty geographical miles; but the name, which 
signifies “‘deep pits,” cannot well apply to anything else 
than these remarkable craters, which must have attracted 
the attention of the ancients. ‘The distance from Barathra 
to Tyana is omitted in the Tables, and the number fifty 
might with almost equal propriety be said to apply to that 
portion of the road between Tyana and Iconium. 

Wednesday, July 5.—I was so tormented last night by 
gnats from the neighbouring marshes, that I determined to 
leave the place immediately, without waiting to examine 
the other volcanic phenomena in the neighbourhood. Our 
direction was for some time north, along a narrow plain, 
beyond which we ascended to a more elevated plateau, 
when our road trended away rather more to the east. On 
our left was the rugged chain of hills called Shujak Dagh, 
bearing N.W. by N. from Kara Bounar, and on our right 
the lofty chain of Karajah Dagh extended towards Hassan 
Dagh, but separated from it by an intervening hollow, in 
which were many conical hills, apparently volcanic, indi- 
cating a more extensive range of igneous action than I had 
at first imagined. 

Nothing could be more uninteresting than the unvaried 
repetition and monotony of the successive plains and hol- 
lows over which we passed to-day. Near Kara Bounar were 
a few yaila villages; but as we advanced the country was 
one uninterrupted succession of barren and parched downs. 
The absinthe or wormwood, and a species of wild lavender, 
alone appeared to flourish in the dry soil, from which a few 
flocks of sheep derived a scanty nourishment. The bold 
outline of Hassan Dagh on our right varied the uniformity 
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of the scenery; and certainly nothing could be finer than 
the appearance of this insulated mountaim, rising like a 
gigantic pyramid from its base to one conical point. Not 
a tree is seen to grace its sides, and everything seemed 
to indicate a volcanic origin, a supposition which proved to 
be correct. The wells were all dry, the Euruques and 
other Nomad tribes had consequently abandoned the coun- 
try; and on reaching the usual halting-place the people 
were gone, no water could be obtained, and we were com- 
pelled to proceed. The general character of the country 
was perfectly level, the earthy limestone of which it is 
composed everywhere appearing within a few inches of the 
surface; but a few ravines and valleys sometimes gave it 
an undulating appearance. 

At length, at half-past two, we descended into a valley, 
where we perceived a few Euruque tents ; these assured us 
of the presence of water, of which the whole party, man and 
beast, were in great want. Here we determined to halt for 
the night, the presumed distance from Kara Bounar, accord- 
ing to the Turkish estimate, being thirteen hours, and only 
five more to Ak Serai. Large flocks of sheep were feeding 
in the neighbourhood, besides a few loose horses, some of 
which in their gambols contrived to run in amongst the 
cords of my tent as soon as it was pitched, and nearly demo- 
lished it, to the great risk of my barometer, which I only 
rescued by rushing in before the horses fell among the 
entangled cords. 

In the evening I visited the tent of the chief of the vil- 
lage, where all the men were collected round Dimitri and 
the Tatar: I wished to obtain from them some geographi- 
cal information respecting the neighbourhood; but they 
knew nothing. They talked of ancient ruins at Angora, 
at Cesarea, at Tarsus, and at Adana, but knew of nothing 
at Ak Serai, Nemb Sheher, Kir Sheher, or anywhere be- 
tween Ak Seraiand Cesarea: they were civil and obliging 
in their manners, and seemed to entertain no jealousy of 
strangers. The village was called Mousa Kouyou Si, 
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or the yaila of Emir Kazéh, the village from whence they 
came, about half a mile off. Although the wells here were 
not yet dried up, the people complained of the fatigue 
of drawing water from a depth of from twenty-five to thirty 
fathoms: this agrees with Strabo’s account of the scarcity 
of water near Sabatra, or Soatra, a place of Lycaonia, to 
the north of Iconium, where water was so scarce as to be 
an article of sale.* Inthe country between Ak Serai and 
Koniyeh the wells are three times the depth of those near 
Koniyeh itself. In some villages, as was the case here, it 
is asual to pay a man a hundred piastres per month, to 
draw water for the use of the village. 

Thursday, July 6.—We started from our encampment 
soon after five, and in about three miles descended into 
a wide valley, where were upwards of a hundred tents, the 
chief station of the village. Here several springs rose from 
under the rocks, and formed a small stream flowing west, 
but which was soon dried up; such a spring, however, 
is an invaluable property for a yaila. The inhabitants 
of this village are Turcomans, of whom there are many in 
this part of Asia Minor. 

I have frequently found it a matter of great difficulty to 
ascertain the real distinctions between the different Nomad 
and half Nomad tribes who inhabit this country, and also in 
what respects the real peasant differs from these migratory 
races: the following characteristics are some of the most 
general, although they comprise but a few of the features 
by which they are distinguished. Doubtless there must 
exist many others, and much more important, which can 
only be learnt by dwelling amongst them, and understand- 
ing their languages. 

There are four distinct classes who live in the country, 
and who are to be distinguished from one another :—1. The 
common Turkish peasant. 2. The Turcoman. 3. The 
Euruque. 4. The Kurd :— 


* Strabo, lib. xii. loc. cit. 
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1. The Turkish peasants, who dwell in villages and cul- 
tivate the ground, are the real agricultural labourers of 
the country : they generally possess small gardens, and are 
called Yerli (from Yere, earth). They always have fixed 
habitations, although many of them during the summer 
months retire to the mountains, or other cool places in 
the neighbourhood which are called Yailas; but even then 
they live in houses, and not in tents. 

2. The Turcomans have also their villages, in which they 
reside during the winter months, but seldom, if ever, cul- 
tivate the ground or raise corn. They live on the produce 
of their flocks and herds, and sometimes breed camels. 
They always live in tents during the summer, in some ex- 
tensive plain near their villages, for the sake of their flocks 
and herds, and do not go to the mountains in search of a 
cooler air. Their laws, customs, and language are said to 
be the same as those of the Turks, but they are governed by 
their own chiefs. ‘They are, I suspect, the parent stock of 
the Turks, but have longer preserved their wandering 
nomadic habits; they are seldom met with except in the 
neighbourhood of great plains, which afford pasture for 
their flocks and herds. 

3. The Euruques have no villages; like the Kurds in 
this respect, they are a truly nomadic race. They live on 
the produce of their flocks and herds, but generally in 
mountainous and wooded districts. They breed camels ; 
and one of their principal occupations is burning char- 
coal. They live in tents made of black goat's hair, like 
the Kurds, and not in the round bell-shaped tents of the 
Turcomans, which are made of slender twigs, forming a 
kind of wicker-work covered over with carpets or thick felt. 
They are said to speak the same language as the Turks. 

4. The Kurds are quite a different race of people, and 
speak a different language ; they have their own chiefs and 
leaders, and lead a thoroughly independent life. They like- 
wise have no villages, and cultivate no land, but breed horses 
and keep large flocks. They invariably move into different 
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districts according to the season, having their summer and 
winter stations. They are not numerous in Asia Minor, 
except in some parts of the great plain of the Haiman¢h, 
and the country between it and the Euphrates, to the 
south of Mount Argus, the neighbourhood of which is 
said to be constantly exposed to their depredations. They 
are the most turbulent, and least reconciled to the authority 
of a regular government, of all the tribes of Asia Minor, but 
have become more orderly since the successes of Redschid 
~ Mehmet Pacha in Kurdistan. In one respect all these 
tribes of Turcomans, Euruques, and Kurds resemble each 
other, and differ from the Turks, viz., in the greater liberty 
enjoyed by their women, who are not obliged to conceal 
their faces from the gaze of strangers. 

After continuing for several miles over the same flat and 
barren country, without even a tree to vary the scene, we 
reached another yaila of Turcomans from Adjem, a village 
in the neighbourhood, which gives its name to the tribe. 
Here the same round kind of tents, made of wicker-work, 
and covered with carpets and numuds, were in use as I had 
seen amongst the Turcomans last year in the great plain of 
the Haimanch. In the burial-ground I found an inscription,* 
which must have been brought from some neighbouring 
ruins. At half-past eight Ak Serai was in sight, bearing 
N.N.E., at the extremity of the plain; behind it rose a 
chain of hills stretching from N.W. to S.E., which formed 
an agreeable variety to the previously unbroken view. 
Our course became more easterly, and at half-past ten we 
descended into a marshy plain covered with a yellow efflo- 
rescence, probably nitre, which is collected at Ak Serai in 
large quantities. The plants were chiefly thick-leaved, 
like the Salicornia, and others growing on the seashore, or 
near salt lakes. Presently we crossed a muddy stream, 
flowing west from Hassan Dagh towards the great salt lake, 
and approached the town through gardens, vineyards and 
orchards, the proofs of plentiful irrigation. The corn was 

* See Appendix, No. 413 
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nearly ripe, and the meadows showed a luxuriant crop of 
wild flowers and plants, which the peasants were cutting 
as a substitute for hay. 

At half-past eleven, after winding for some time between 
gardens and orchards, we entered the ruined town of Ak 
Serai: the heat was so oppressive, that a spare horse which 
had carried a load yesterday, but had shown symptoms of 
being knocked up, staggered over a heap of rubbish, and 
soon died. On our way to the konak we passed some 
fine remains of the Saracenic period, and a low hill 
in the centre of the town covered with the ruins of a 
handsome mosque, and other Turkish buildings, as teki- 
yehs, turbéhs, baths, &c. which once flourished round it, 
but are now fallen to decay. The bazaar alone remains in 
this part of the town; for the inhabitants live in their gar- 
den houses, with which the site of the old town is sur- 
rounded, and which are well supplied with water by means 
of numerous aqueducts from the Beas Sa: this issues from 
a deep gorge in the sandstone hills immediately to the 
N.E. of the town, and is said to rise about eight hours off, 
in the direction of Nemb Sheher, about E.N.E. Ak Serai 
contains between six and seven hundred houses, chiefly 
Turkish, and about ten Armenian families. 

Friday, July 7.—I this day made an excursion to visit the 
country near the foot of Hassan Dagh, as well as the ex- 
tensive table-lands of crystalline peperite to the N.E. of 
Ak Serai, which overlie the red and yellow marls and 
sandstones. The result of these examinations, as well as 
all other geological details observed between Ak Serai 
and Cesarea, will be found in a memoir read before 
the Geological Society, and published in its Transac- 
tions.* It is therefore unnecessary to repeat them here. 
I will only mention that Hassan Dagh, which rises to a 
height of nearly eight thousand feet above the sea, as nearly 
as I could estimate it, (for I did not ascend it,) consists of 
trachyte, chiefly of a dark brown or reddish colour. The 


* Trans. Geol. Soc., New Series, vol. v. p. 583, 
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mountain rises abruptly to a point, in the cavities of which 
large masses of snow still remained near the summit. It 
was, probably, during one of the periods of its greatest ac- 
tivity that the extensive plains of earthy and semicrystal- 
line peperite and pumiceous tuff, which extend to the N. 
and N.E., were poured forth either as mud or ashes, and 
deposited in a lacustrine basin, or in the depths of a then 
existing sea. 

The following day I prepared to start for the salt lake. 
After much delay, the horses were brought, and the bag- 
gage was packed, when Hafiz missed his pistols, which he 
had left in the kitchen. Such a public theft and inva- 
sion of the rights of hospitality cause a great sensation 
in Turkey. However, after much search, and arresting se- 
veral persons who had been into the house, amongst whom 
were two servants of the Cadi, and two unfortunate Greeks, 
and opening all the baggage, and reloading it again, they 
were not found ; the governor, the Cadi, and my landlord 
then entreated me to remain another day, to allow them a 
chance of recovering them, which I agreed to do, giving 
them at the same time to understand that I did so, not for 
the sake of the pistols, but to please my hospitable land- 
lord, who was anxious that the character of his house should 
be established. 

In the course of the day I visited the Agha, where I found 
the Cadi, the Imaum, and a full divan of long-bearded Turks. 
As usual, business was introduced by pipes and coffee, suc- 
ceeded by a desultory conversation on subjects about which 
the speakers knew little. One old gentleman, however, 
talked of extensive ruins and ancient buildings at the foot 
of Hassan Dagh, about eight or nine hours off; he did not 
know their name, but I afterwards procured more satisfac- 
tory information respecting them, and learnt that at a dis- 
tance of seven or eight hours, near Halvar Dere, was a 
ruined town called Viran Sheher, or Euran Sheher, which 
was described as very extensive. I determined to visit it 
on the following day, while the Agha was searching for 
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the tatar’s pistols, an event which gave me a specimen of 
Turkish justice. Five persons had been arrested as possibly 
concerned in the robbery, three of whom were Turks and 
two Greeks. I learned towards evening that the Agha had 
set at liberty the three Turks who were the most suspected 
and had detained the Greeks, in the hope of extorting 
money from them ; and I was entreated by their friends to 
apply for their liberation. This I did not feel I had any 
right to do, as the case had been put into the Agha’s 
hands; but on sending to remonstrate against his having 
set any of the suspected persons at liberty, before the pistols 
were found, he replied that they might all be set at liberty, 
and that he would find the pistols, which, however, he never 
did. As another instance of Turkish character, I will men- 
tion that the governor wished to persuade me that Hafiz 
Agha had himself concealed them, that he might have an 
excuse for remaining here, because he was not satisfied with 
the horses of the Menzilji. 

The principal articles of commerce at Ak Serai are salt- 
petre and madder ; the former is here also a monopoly, and 
is collected from the walls of houses near the town, after 
rain, when the ground swells wherever the saltpetre has 
formed. The inhabitants are not permitted to collect it 
for themselves, or to sell it even from their own walls; but 
they are allowed a certain sum by the contractor for the 
trouble of collecting it for him. 

Many fields and gardens of madder-root exist around 
Ak Serai, and the following is as correct an account of the 
manner of its cultivation as I could obtain :—Trenches 
are dug, nearly two feet deep, and four or five wide; into 
these the seed is thrown, and then covered with a thin 
sprinkling of earth. It is then constantly watered, as on 
that principally depends the excellence of the root. In this 
state it is left untouched for seven years, during which time 
it is carefully weeded. At the end of the first seven years 
the beds are opened, and the roots taken out, leaving 
some young shoots to continue the crop. After the first 
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gathering, the crop is collected every three or four years, 
some of the young roots being always left to propagate. 
This process may then be continucd for any number of 
years, and when once sown it can never be quite eradicated. 
Madder is often collected fifteen or twenty years after the 
ground has been supposed to be cleared. Some good soils 
will admit of a first crop being gathered after five years, 
but that is of rare occurrence ; and in places where it is only 
raised from seed, it is gathered every four years, all the root 
being taken out, and fresh seed thrown in: in this case, how- 
ever, it is generally broadcast, and not in trenches. . 

Sunday, July 9th.— Leaving Ak Serai soon after seven, 
we proceeded in a S.W. direction to the village of Halvar 
Dere, keeping along the foot of the hills which form the 
N.E. boundary of the plain, between the salt lake and the 
foot of Hassan Dagh, near Ak Serai. These hills consist of 
red and yellow marls, sands, and sandstone conglomerates, 
capped towards the E. by thick beds of pumiceous tuff, 
and resting on trachytic conglomerate, which is extensively 
developed in the ravine near Dura Kieui, eight miles to the 
S.E. of Ak Serai. This pumiceous tuff forms extensive 
downs sloping to the N. and E., and is perhaps continuous 
with the same formation near Tatlar and Soanli Dere. 
In the valley on the right were several volcanic cones, ex- 
tending to the foot of Hassan Dagh, from one of which a 
considerable couwlée of black vesicular lava has flowed at no 
very distant geological period. Soon after ten, we crossed 
a stream of excellent water, flowing down the ravine of 
Dura Kieui, where we arrived, after ascending the steep 
and rocky pass. 

This village, situated amidst rocks on the edge of an 
elevated plain, had a poor and wretched appearance ; 
the cottages could scarcely be distinguished from the rocks 
on which they were built, and not a tree or garden was to 
be seen near it. Keeping the stream on our left, we 
ascended the valley some miles further, passing the village 
of Kelleli, until we reached the head of the valley, within 
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half a mile of Halvar Dere, and found ourselves on the 
banks of a deep and narrow lake, surrounded by steep hills, 
at the foot of which, and particularly in the direction of 
Hassan Dagh, were many copious springs; these are no 
doubt derived from the draining of Hassan Dagh and the 
melting of the snow, the porous rocks of which it consists 
absorbing the water at once, and causing it to percolate 
underground instead of flowing upon the surface. 

Soon after twelve we reached Halvar Dere, built against 
the rocks at the southern end of the plain which surrounds 
the lake, ‘and which is partly covered with gardens and well 
irrigated, other springs rising up at the foot of the hill in 
the village itself. I lost no time in starting for the ruins 
respecting which my expectations had been so much raised ; 
and on reaching the top of the cliff above the village we 
found an extensive plateau, into which we entered by a nar- 
row pass called the Demir Kapou, or Iron Gate, between two 
rocky heights, and perceived the greater part of the plain and 
surrounding hills covered with numerous Cyclopian walls 
of the very oldest style and form. It was evidently a city 
of great antiquity and importance, and I was soon enabled 
to make out the Acropolis, with its walls and fortifications, 
besides numerous tombs and dwelling-houses, with narrow 
streets and walls on each side upwards of twenty feet high, 
all built of the same rough blocks, and in the same style of 
Cyclopian construction. This, 1 may observe, was in some 
degree modified by the nature of the stone used, and the 
form into which it breaks. The mountain consists of a 
reddish brown trachyte, with a tendeney to an irregular 
columnar structure, by which the rock naturally splits in 
lengths of two or three feet; these are laid transversely 
across the walls, and are thus much firmer than if placed 
lengthwise. The Acropolis seemed to have been on the 
hill to the right of the Demir Kapou as we entered: 
there the walls are much thicker, being formed with a 
double facing of the columnar blocks, while the intermediate 
space is filled with stones and rubbish, whereas the greater 
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part of the walls are single. On the west of the Acro- 
polis are the remains of a curious gateway, the top being 
formed of a single block, with rude flanking towers on each 
side : this hill covered nearly an acre and a half of ground : 
another hill beyond a valley to the south presented similar 
remains of buildings, extending to the cast, and then up ano- 
ther lateral valley to the south. Here the collection of walls 
and constructions, some rising to a height of upwards of 
twenty feet, was very remarkable; the doors, entrances, and 
communications were quite perfect, the tops being formed 
of single gigantic blocks. They resembled the tombs of 
Cnidus more than anything else, and were as numerous, 
though not so highly finished. Further to the east were some 
very curious subterranean buildings, evidently Hellenic 
tombs; the sketch below will give an idea of one of the 
most perfect. Within was a small vaulted apartment, with 
remains of a stone bench or table, as in the tombs of Hiera- 
polis. In the lateral valley to the south were many moro 
of these tombs, one of which had two tiers of stone shelves, 
and into which I crawled by an opening in the roof, the 
front being formed by a long Cyclopian wall, in which we 
could discern no entrance. 
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Amidst thcse ancient tombs were the ruins of a large 
church in old Byzantine style, built in the form of a 
Greek cross; the arches which spring from the four pilas- 
ters were still entire, but the stones of which the walls are 
built are very small, although fitting with great accuracy. 
This church is evidently more recent than the other build- 
ings; and as I am inclined to believe that they mark the 
site of Nazianzus, it may be the church said to have been 
built by Gregory, the father of Gregory Nazianzen, in the 
beginning of the fourth century. Another small church 
occurred higher up the valley to the south, where tombs 
and portions of Cyclopian walls abound to the end: it ter- 
minated abruptly in a rocky amphitheatre about a mile 
from its commencement. 

Returning down the valley on the opposite or eastern 
side, I found the lower slopes of the hills, as well as the 
bottom of the valley covered with similar walls and ruins, 
which in some instances were partly buried under the 
_ accumulated soil of ages. Here also were many circular- 
roofed buildings, mostly below the level of the plain, with 
an opening through the centre of the dome, sometimes 
arranged three or four together, probably intended for: 
cisterns. Continuing to the north, we at length returned 
to the hill which rises at the edge of the trachytic cliff 
on the east of the pass of Demir Kapou. The assemblage 
of high Cyclopian walls which here completely covered 
the hill side, and in which numerous houses and narrow 
streets might be distinctly traced for a considerable dis- 
tance, was most extraordinary. I followed the direction 
of one of these streets, which led me to a level space on 
the summit of the hill, the probable site of a temple, or 
forum, surrounded by similar walls of considerable height. 
I also found the ruins of another church at the eastern extre- 
mity of the town; and near the edge of the cliff another 
platform, supported by arched vaults of excellent masonry, 
and evidently of very early construction, commanding an 
extensive view of the surrounding country, particularly to 
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the north: besides these, the hill towards the cliff is sup- 
ported by massive walls of Cyclopian structure, formed of 
gigantic blocks. 

After taking many bearings from this spot, I quitted the 
ruins at a late hour, and on descending towards Halvar Dere, 
visited a small Byzantine church, about a mile to the east. 
Besides these, other ruined churches are said to exist on 
various parts of Hassan Dagh ; I did not visit them, but they 
are probably the remains of the austere seclusions of the 
early Christians. I have above observed that I consider 
the ruins just described to mark the site of Nazianzus, 
the birth-place of Gregory, situated at the foot of Mount 
Athar, which is probably Hassan Dagh. According to the 
‘ Jerusalem Itinerary,’ where the name of Nazianzus occurs, 
under the strange form of Anathiango, it is placed on the 
road from Ancyra to Tyana, leading through Colonia 
Archelais, Sasima, and Andabilis. Now Andabilis is still 
known by the name of Eski Andaval on the road between 
Nigdéh and Bor, which perfectly agrees with its position 


with regard to Tyana at Kiz Hissar near Bor, and may 


therefore be considered as a fixed point; and Archelais is 
more than suspected to have been at Ak Serai, although 
no positive evidence of it has yet been brought forward. 
The distances given by the ‘Jerusalem Itinerary’ are, 
Archelais to Nazianzus 24 M. P.—Nazianzus to An- 
davilis 40 M. P., which numbers reduced to geographical 
miles are respectively 174 and 287. On measuring the 
distance on the map, constructed, as I have already said, 
independently of ancient authorities, we have from Andaval 
to the ruins near Halvar Dere 29 G. M., and from thence 
to Ak Serai 17 G. M.; a most remarkable coincidence, 
and one which is, I think, conclusive as to the exact position 
of these places. 

It does not appear to have been a place of any great 
importance in the times of the early Greeks and Romans, 
and hardly to have been heard of before the father of Gre- 
gory was made its bishop. Some writers have indeed sup- 
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posed that it was formerly known by the name of Diocesarea, 
a town of Cappadocia, while others * say that it was in its 
immediate neighbourhood. I am rather inclined to the 
latter opinion, as Mr. Ainsworth, in travelling from Ak 
Scrai to Kara Hissar, came to a place called Kaissar Kieui, 
which he recognised as an ancient site,t and supposes to have 
been Diocesarea: it cannot be many miles to the north of 
Halvar Dere. I have therefore no hesitation in placing 
Nazianzus at these ruins, and Archelais Colonia at Ak Serai. 
The village of Halvar Dere is still situated on the high road 
from Ak Serai to Bor and Nigd¢h, the distance of which 
over a hilly road is said to be eighteen hours. It contains 
fifty Turkish and twelve or fifteen Greek houses; but the 
Greeks have no church, and this they much regretted, and 
still more that they had no friends at Constantinople to 
procure them a firmahn, which I was assured would cost 
between eight and ten thousand piastres, before it was 
expedited by all the Turkish authorities through whose 
hands it must necessarily pass: amongst whom were the 
Pacha of Koniyéh and the Mutzellim of Ak Serai. At 
present they are under the spiritual charge of the bishop 
of Nigdéh. 

Monday, July 10.—The barometer stood here at 25.350, 
giving an approximative elevation of 4500 feet. I had now 
passed more than half round the base of Hassan Dagh, and 
had not observed a single stream flowing down its rugged 
sides ; the springs of Halvar Dere being the only water I had 
seen running from the mountains. On my way back to Ak 
Serai, I observed an unusual mode of threshing corn without 
injuring the straw. A woman holds a small bundle or 
handful of corn over a kind of anvil, while two men beat 
out the grain with flat clubs similar to those used for wash- 
ing linen; by this method, instead of the usual mode of 
breaking it up into chaff, the long straw is uninjured. On 
descending the ravine by Dura Kieui, I visited the black 


* Hieroc. Synec. apud Wessel., p. 700. Pliny, Nat. Hist., vi. 3. 
7 Journal of the Roy. Geogr. Soc., vol. x. p. 302. 
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vesicular lava which had issued from one of the cones at the 
foot of Hassan Dagh, and, on ascending a platform near its 
N.W. extremity, was surprised at finding myself on a ter- 
race covered with tiles and Roman pottery, and numerous 
substructions of massive walls, which, from their ancient 
and solid character, appear to have belonged to an old 
castle. It is not unlikely that this may have been the 
site cf the station of Momoasson, mentioned in the ‘ Jeru- 
salem Itinerary’ as between Archelais and Nazianzus. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Leave Ak Serai—Beas S4—Ancient Walls—Adjem Kieui—Sarai Kieui—Encamp- 
ment—Turcomans—Lake of Kodj Hissar—Kodj Hissar—Salt Lake—Causeway 
—Red Sandstone—Granite Hills—Boghaz Kieui—Plain of Ak Bounar—Sari 
Karaman— Tatlar — Curious Caves—Nemb Sheher—Utch Hissar—Conical 
Hills—Urgub— Bak Tash—Injéh SG — Mount Argeus— Kara SG—Reach 
Coesarea. ᾿ 


Tusspay, July 11.—At half-past eight we left Ak Serai 
for the salt lake of Kodj Hissar, and crossed the Beas Si 
(white water), which flows through the town in a S.W. 
direction, by a good stone bridge. In walking about the 
town, I had already perceived on the left bank of the river, 
above the bridge, considerable remains of a long and sub- 
stantial wall of Hellenic character. The blocks of trachyte 
are beautifully fitted together without cement, but proved 
on further examination to be only the casing of a very 
coarse wall. With one or two exceptions they are isodo- 
mous; and in some places more recent Turkish fortifications 
have been raised upon them. I must add, however, that 
part of a very fine but now ruined mosque in the town 
is built in the same style, which of course implies a much 
“more recent date. 

If Ak Serai represents Archelais, the Beas SG is probably 
the river which was called by the ancients the southern 
branch of the Halys, on which that town was said to stand : 
this supposition is not at all improbable when we recollect 
the meaning of the word Halys, and that the river in ques- 
tion falls into the salt lake at a distance of twelve or four- 
teen miles from Ak Serai. It is one of the principal cor- 
rections in the geography of this part of Asia Minor to have 
ascertained that the southern branch of the Halys, or Kizil 
Irmak, represented in all former maps, docs, not exist. 
After quitting the mud walls of the town, we passed for 
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some way between gardens, orchards, and corn fields, until 
we came upon a barren plain ten or twelve miles wide, and 
producing only a few patches of wheat, lupins, and rye; 
the low hills on the left gradually receded as we advanced, 
and no trace of cultivation appeared, but in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a few Turcoman villages. The level 
plain extended uninterruptedly in all directions for many 
miles, with the exception of two low hillocks near the road, 
which had been used by the neighbouring peasants as 
burial-grounds, as if to protect the dead from the winter 
inundations, They were strewed with broken columns and 
large blocks of marble. 

Our road for the first six miles was W. by S. until we 
reached the village of Adjem, situated near a rising ground, 
the winter residence of a Turcoman tribe. The houses 
were all flat-roofed, and on each was a stack of hay or 
dried weeds laid up as winter fodder for the cattle. The 
road was level and excellent, but we were much incommoded 
by the dust; onour way towards the marshes near the lake, 
we met many large waggons or arrabahs, laden with hay for 
Adjem. Our course changed to the N.N.W. as we left the 
Beas Sa winding across the plain towards the west; and 
soon after one we reached the tents of another Turcoman 
tribe from the village of Sarai, two miles off the road to the 
north. Here I had my tent pitched in the middle of the 
encampment for the night, there bemg no fresh water 
between this place and Kodj Hissar. 1 was much pleased 
with watching the varied scenes of these patriarchal en- 
campments, when the flocks and herds came home at sun- 
set, crossing the plain in long lines from every quarter of 
the compass; the busy activity attendant on their arrival 
at the tents, when the young women and children shout 
and scream, and run about on all sides, collecting their 
property and driving them to their own dwellings, forms 
a striking contrast to the silence of the day; while 
the elder matrons light fires before their respective dwell- 
ings, to prepare the evening meal for their lords and 
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masters. These, however, are not very agreeable to the 
stranger, as, for want of firewood, the only fuel is cow-dung 
mixed with clay. 

The Turcomans of this plain belong to a large tribe who 
inhabit the country between Ak Serai and Kodj Hissar, and 
between the latter place and Nemb Sheher ; and although 
they also go by the name of the village where they live, as 
Adjem Turcomans, and Sarai Turoomans, &c., they are ge- 
nerally designated as Peroglu Assirete Turcomans. They 
are said to be eight or ten thousand in number ; the chief 
resides at Sari Karaman, twenty or thirty miles to the north, 
on the road from Kodj Hissar to Nemb Sheher. They 
were formerly governed by Beys, but now by a Waiwoda 
appointed by the Porte; the present chief is a Turcoman 
of their own tribe. Their principal duty or occupation is 
to convey lead and copper to Constantinople from the mines 
in the eastern part of Asia Minor: for this they are nomi- 
nally paid at the rate of one hundred piastres per load, but 
only receive twenty-five, the rest being deducted in the 
shape of taxes and other charges. They are under the im- 
mediate protection of the Harem Emin, or Head of the 
Harem, to whom they pay their contributions. They stated 
that the money so obtained goes towards defraying the ex- 
penses of the Sur Emin’s journey to Mecca. 

Besides these Turcomans, the neighbouring mountains 
are sometimes occupied by a large tribe of Kurds, who 
pass the winter on Pacha Dagh, a mountainous district to 
the north of Kodj Hissar, and in the summer spread them- 
selves over the mountains north of Ak Serai, and somc- 
times at the foot of Hassan Dagh, which they make their 
yaila, or summer residence. 

Wednesday, July 12.— We were in the saddle by six this 
morning, having before us a long journey of twelve hours 
to Kodj Hissar, without the possibility of obtaining any 
fresh water on the way. Our direction was nearly N.N.W., 
and about five miles from the tents, in consequence of the 
surijis mistaking their way, we suddenly found ourselves 
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in soft muddy ground, covered with a saline incrustation, 
and were obliged to bear away to the N.E. towards the 
hills, to get upon dry ground. These salt-marshes extend 
very far to the S. and S.E., the Beas Si losing itself in 
them before reaching the salt lake or Touz Ghieul; this 
explains what the Agha of Ak Serai had said, that the 
river became salt before entering the lake. The plain was 
now perfectly barren, except a few specimens of Salicornia 
near the marshes, and the Capparis spinosa on the drier 
ground. Here we were again frequently deceived by the 
mirage, fancying the lake within a hundred yards of us; 
but it soon vanished, like the water in the plain of Koni- 
yeh. Soon after ten, however, it was really in sight ; but 
in consequence of the shallow muddy shores it was impos- 
sible to approach the water’s edge, while the ground to a 
considerable distance was covered with a thick incrustation 
of salt. Three small islands, about two miles from the 
shore, had rather a peculiar appearance; on one of them, 
I was told, was a spring of fresh water. As we advanced, 
the hills on the right approached the margin of the lake, 
leaving only a narrow pass between it and the rocky cliffs, 
which I ascended, and from whence I had an extensive view, 
without being able to distinguish the opposite or western 
shore. A considerable portion of it was now dry, and the 
surface covered with a thick deposit of salt, marking its 
limits during the rainy season. . 

The road now continued for many miles along the lake, 
and generally at the foot of the hills on the right, consist- 
ing of brown sandstones and conglomerate, containing beds 
of white saccharine gypsum. Sometimes the intervening 
strip of land expanded into a plain, but uncultivated 
and neglected. The only signs of life were the arrabahs 
carrying salt to Ak Serai. At length, as we approached 
Kodj Hissar, we gradually left the lake, and at a distance 
of three or four miles from the town passed a large village 
of Turcomans, encamped about a mile from the road in an 
extensive plain, producing a large supply of corn. As we 
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rode before the tents, a horseman came galloping towards us 
with an invitation from the chief, requesting us to halt there 
during the heat, or at least to pay him a visit. The baggage- 
horses, however, were so knocked up with their long march 
that I reluctantly declined his offer, thinking it more pru- 
dent to get to our halting-place as soon as possible. 

A few minutes before four we reached Kodj Hissar, con- 
taining 150 or 200 houses, situated at the mouth ofa ravine 
in the rugged hills on the right, and at an elevation of about 
two hundred feet above the plain and lake. Entering the 
town, I saw many fragments of columns, of white and 
variegated marble, and other architectural sculpture, but 
all apparently Byzantine. I afterwards visited the mosque, 
where were some columns of greater antiquity, as well as 
many marble blocks on the outer walls. In front of a 
small house near the mosque, I copied two inscriptions,* 
both in a very ruined state. Herel had no difficulty in 
procuring horses, in consequence of the governor of Ak 
Serai having given me a letter to the Agha Ali Bey; but 
packsaddles for the baggage were not to be had, and I was 
obliged to put up with camels, which were to be sent for 
from some distance. It is an universal feature in the succes- 
sive gradation of power in Turkey that more respect and 
obedience is shown to the orders of an immediate superior 
than to those of a higher rank: as, for instance, the Go- 
vernor of Ak Serai shows more obedience to the bouyourdi 
of the Pacha of Koniyeh than to the Sultan’s firmahn, while 
the Agha of Kodj Hissar pays more attention to the letter 
of the Governor of Ak Serai than to the bouyourdi of the 
Pacha. 

Thursday, July 13.—I was detained all day waiting for 
camels. The Agha paid me a visit in the morning, and 
from him I learned that all the marble blocks and columns 
which I had seen here came from a place six hours off, near 
the Kizil Irmak, but he could not tell me its name. Soon 
after seven I started on horseback for the shores of the salt- 

* See Appendix, Nos. 414 and 415. 
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lake, distant six miles across the plain, cultivated near the 
hills, but only used as pasture for sheep towards the lake. 
The spot where I reached its borders was the commence- 
ment of the causeway, five or six miles long, which 
stretches from east to west across a branch of the lake. 
Its construction is attributed to one of the Ottoman sul- 
tans, in order to facilitate his march from Brusa to Bagh- 
dad. It is now entirely ruined, and covered or concealed 
by a thick coat of salt, above a foot thick, which has formed 
over the soft mud, and in August is perfectly dry, although 
in winter there are three or four feet of water over it. I 
rode for about a mile into the lake along the line of cause- 
way, and found about six inches of water on the salt, but 
so completely saturated, that every drop of water, with 
which I was well splashed, left a mass of salt upon me 
as it dried.* My guide pointed out several holes, through 
some of which springs of water, probably fresh, gushed 
up, while through others one might sink, horse and all, 
into the soft mud below. A few small stones of the cause- 
way appeared above the water, but completely covered 
with saline incrustations, as was also a column at the east 
end, which marked the commencement of the pass. In the 
sane way every little bit of wood, or dirt, or stone, soon 
becomes covered with the salt ; and 1 at first mistook some 
blocks of stone just visible above the water's edge, for 
lofty columns, until I found out that their elongation was 
only the effect of the mirage. 

The salt procured from this lake is a government 
monopoly, for which Hadji Ali Pacha of Koniyeh pays 
the Porte 26 purses a-year, or 130/., and sells it again to 
other parties for 34 purses, or 170/. It is obtained at four 
different places, called khans, at each of which is a collector 
to receive the money: these are—Il. Kodj Hissar, from 
whence Ak Serai and the country to the east is supplied ; 
2. Bash Khan, to the north, six hours off, for Angora, and 
the country towards Brusa; 3. Taushanase, and 4. Yau- 

* For an analysis of this salt water, see Appendix, Note E. 
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shanase, which two latter places, to the south, supply 
Koniych, Ak Sheher, Ilghun, and Afiom Kara Hissar. 
The price at which it is sold is extremely moderate, being 
only 40 paras, or one piastre, for an arrabah-load, gene- 
rally drawn by two bullocks; 10 paras for a horse, mule, or 
camel-load; and six paras for an ass’s load. 

It is probable that the perfect state of saturation in which 
I found the water of this lake may be partly owing to the 
great evaporation which takes place at this period of the 
year, when the streams from the surrounding hills are nearly 
dry; for Mr. Ainsworth, who afterwards visited it at a much 
earlier season, does not seem to have found the water so 
salt. There is another circumstance of considerable inte- 
rest in a geological point of view, which I will briefly allude 
to here, viz., the apparent connection between the rock-salt 
deposits and the red sandstone formation, both here and in 
Pontus, which I visited last year, so nearly resembling the 
conditions under which rock-salt is found in England, and 
other parts of Europe. 1 have little doubt that it will 
hereafter be shown that the red sandstone formation of 
Kodj Hissar belongs to the same system as the red sand- 
stone rocks, containing mines of rock-salt, between Yeuz- 
gatt and Angora. 

Another interesting fact connected with the geology of 
this neighbourhood is the occurrence of a mass of grey 
granite in the castle-hill, behind the town, which has pro- 
truded itself through the red and brown sandstones; eleva- 
ting them into an anticlinal position, and sending forth 
numerous small filamentous veins into the adjacent rock, 
thereby affording additional evidence of the posterior form- 
ation of the granite. 

Friday, July 14.—The camels at length appeared, after 
considerable delay. I was amused at the originality of 
Hafiz’s mode of counting, as he paid for the five horses. 
The distance to Sari Karaman was fourteen hours, and his 
object was to prove to the owners that fourteen times five 
were seventy, they wanting more money. First he began 
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with the tens, which he counted on his fingers, ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty: he then told the foursin the same way, 
four, eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty. “There,” said he, 
“ don’t you see fifty and twenty make seventy ?”” 

Leaving our konak soon after eight we ascended the 
ravine behind the town, along the banks of a stream which 
waters the gardens of Kodj Hissar; between the second 
and third mile I visited a remarkable rock on the top of the 
hills to the right, which had the appearance of being a round 
tower, although the suriji declared it was a single stone, 
which I found to be correct. It was a square mass of rock 
eighteen or twenty feet high, cut out of the solid stratum of 
horizontal limestone, resembling the lacustrine formation of 
the central plains, which here capped the hills to a con- 
siderable thickness, and formed a broad platform round this 
singular rock. I could discover no inscription upon them, 
but the surface on the top was cut into numerous lines and 
squares. 

As we descended to the valley I found a bed of white 
saccharine gypsum, or alabaster, in the brown sandstone 
underlying the horizontal limestone ; this white stone may 
have been one of the products for which Strabo informs 
us Cappadocia was eelebrated.* On reaching the valley 
we passed a burial-ground containing several handsome 
columns. Higher up we came upon a small plain with many 
Turcoman tents, and saw some of their women washing at 
a fountain by the roadside. They wore a singular kind of 
head-dress, formed of several rows of silver coins, partly 
covering the side of the face like the wings of a Grecian 
helmet. One of them had a curious pair of earrings; a 
large ring was passed through the lobe of the ear, to which 
were fastened eight or nine iron pins four or five inches long, 
a piece of money being attached to the end of each pin. 


* Lib. xii. c. 1. p. ὅ40. Aiysras δὶ καὶ χρυστάλλου πλάκας καὶ ewyirev Aibou, 
wanelee σῆς σῶν Γαλαφῶν ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αρχελείου μειταλλευφῶν ἱυρίσθα.. "Hy δὶ τις φόσος 
καὶ λίθου λευκοῦ, σῷ ἰλίφαντι πατὰ THY χρόαν ἱμφιρὴς ὥσαιρ ἀκόνας cds ἐν μιγάλας 
ἐκρίφων, if ὧν τὰ λαβία σοῖς μαχαιρίοις κατισκεύαζον. 
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Six or seven miles above Kodj Hissar the ground was 
covered with boulders of granite and of trachyte; the former 
resembled that above described, and was apparently de- 
rived from a high ridge of serrated hills in front. At 
every step the country became more barren; rugged peaks 
rose on either side, at the foot of which a few springs 
burst forth, but being soon absorbed in watering small 
patches of ground, they were unable to form a stream. 
Soon after twelve, and at about the tenth mile, we reached 
the summit of the granitic ridge, trending from S.E. to 
N.W., where it probably marked the limits between the 
ancient provinces of Galatia and Cappadocia; we crossed 
it obliquely from W. to E. 

I halted here for a barometrical observation, the result 
of which was, det. therm. 97°:5, barom. 25.574 inches, att. 
therm. 90°-5, giving an elevation of 4596 feet above the 
sea. As we descended on the other side, the character of 
the country was rapidly changed ; many springs rose on 
the hill side, flowing N.E. towards the Halys; the grass 
was green and plentiful, the soil from the degradation of 
the igneous rocks seemed fertile, and trees and gardens 
appeared on the hills and in the valleys beneath us. Onc 
of the guides pointed out Kir Sheher, about fifteen miles 


off to the E.N.E. The road led overa succession of . 


hills stretching down to the N.E. from the granitic range 
on our right; and, notwithstanding the elevation we had 
attained, the heat was very oppressive. The thermometer 
in my holsters at two p.m. was 98°. 

Our course had been due west since we crossed the 
mountains, until a quarter before three, when we turned 
S. and ascended the hills on the right in search of the 
yaila of Boghaz Kieui, which, after an ascent of two miles, 
we at length reached near the top of the chain. The 
camels, with the baggage, did not arrive for two hours, 
during which time I rested with the Bey or chief in one of 
his large black tents. At six I retired to my own, in which 
I observed the barom. 26-206, att. therm. 89°, detached 89°. 
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The weather had been sultry all day ; a thunder-storm was 
gathering on the hills to the south; and a terrific hurricane 
soon burst upon the canvas village. In an instant several 
of the large tents were levelled, and Hafiz Agha was buried 
under one in which he had been enjoying his pipe. Mine 
was filled with dust and dirt, and I expected every moment 
it would be blown away. ‘There was not much rain, the: 
storm having apparently passed along the top of the hills 
to the south. I looked out of my tent during its greatest 
violence, when, after having secured my barometer, I 
expected it to be demolished, and could see nothing but 
the great tent near me, levelled to the ground, and Dimitri 
hammering at the tent-pegs to windward to secure them ; 
the others were all obscured by thick clouds of dust. The 
storm lasted about twenty minutes, and then cleared up 
as suddenly as it had come on, and all the damage was 
speedily made good. At seven Pp. mM. the thermometer 
had fallen to 78°, and the barometer rose to 26°274, att. 
therm. 74:5. 

Satarday, July 15—The khodja or schoolmaster of the 
village, a kind of inferior priest, mentioned some ruins 
called Utch Ayak (Three Prongs), between Kir Sheher and 
Nemb Sheher, on a mountain called Boz Dagh, with a 
kiosk and numerous pillars, but they were too far off for me 
to visit. We started soon after six, and, after crossing a 
decp ravine, descended the hills to the east, on which granite 
rocks abounded both as boulders and en masse. On our 
left was the extensive plain of Ak Bounar Ova, which we 
reached at eight. It extends from S.E. to N.W., and is 
bounded on the N.E. by another range of hills called 
Bezirgan, beyond which is the Halys. We passed many 
flocks of sheep and goats, and large herds of cattle 
grazing on it, belonging to the Turcoman village of Ak 
Bounar (White Spring). On reaching the centre of the 
plain we found a large and well-paved road running from 
W.N.W. to E.S.E., along which we continued to the E.S.E. 
for some way. It was a causeway formed of small stones 
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partly covered over, and probably marked the line of one 
of the ancient roads; perhaps that from Ancyra to Arche- 
lais and Tyana. Suleiman Agha, my Kodj Hissar guide, 
whom I found extremely intelligent, said that the plain 
extended without any intervening hills to the salt lake, and 
that the road led from Bash Khan and Pacha Dagh to the 
N.W., to Nemb Sheher and Ak Serai to the S.E. Bash 
Khan, we have already seen, is at the northern extremity of 
the lake, and Pacha Dagh may perhaps represent the Par- 
nassus of the Jerusalem itinerary. 

At half-past nine, near the middle of the plain, we reached 
a spring of muddy water called Ak Bounar. Here our 
course changed to Κ. ΕἸ. for several miles, and we passed 
through a large burial-ground near the spring, in which 
were many columns, blocks of marble, and cornices. Four 
miles and a half further we had a small village on the right, 
near which the ground was well cultivated and irrigated ; 
and at half-past eleven we reached a remarkable table-land 
extending across the plain. The upper beds of this hill 
consisted of volcanic sand or peperite, like that near Ak 
Serai, the upper portion being hard and compact, while 
that below was extremely soft. Many large caves have 
been excavated along the sides of this hill in the friable 
stone, while the hard bed above is admirably calculated to 
form the roofing. Some of them are very extensive and 
intricate, with long galleries leading from one to the other, 
and containing niches in the sides, which appeared to have 
been burying-places, and may have been afterwards used 
as habitations in the time of Christian persecutions. They 
now serve as winter dwellings for Kurds and other wan- 
dering tribes, who often find refuge in them from the pursuit 
of the Turks. After crossing the table-land we saw more 
caves as we descended into the valley on the other side. 
Suleiman said that they extended all through the hill nearly 
a mile across. 

At half-past twelve we crossed a small stream flowing 
north, down a narrow plain on the left; it escapes behind 
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the table-land from which.we had just descended, and then 
falls into the KizilIrmak. Soon after this we began ascend- 
ing the hills on our left, and at one p.m. reached Sari Kara- 
man, consisting only of a few cottages besides the Waiwoda's 
konak. Here I found two chieftains, the one a Turcoman 
Bey, the head of his tribe, a tall and handsome man, like 
most of his people, and like them also fond of a gay and 
gaudy dress, in which red was the predominant colour: the 
other was the Agha appointed by the Pacha of Koniyeh ; 
he received me in his konak, and installed me in a comfort- 
able room. About three p.m. another violent tornado came 
on which filled every place with dust and dirt; after which 
I had to endure the tedious formalities of a visit from my 
two hosts, and a train of inquisitive followers. One of 
them, however, mentioned the existence of very extensive 
ruins at a place called Sonarik, six hours north of Koniyeh, 
with many inscriptions and sarcophagi. Amongst other 
curiosities in the neighbourhood, I was told that at Tatlar, 
my next halting-place, a remarkable book full of writing 
was kept in a great cave near the village, and could not be 
carried away. Tradition recorded that dreadful misfortunes 
had befallen, and would befall, whoever should attempt to 
remove it, and that the book would invariably find its way 
back again the next day. 

The nearest point of the Kizil Irmak was said to be two 
hours and a half (or between seven and eight miles) distant 
from hence, Ak Serai eight hours, Nemb Sheher nine, and 
Kir Sheher five. 

Sunday, July 16.— Again the horses came without pack- 
saddles, and I was kept waiting several hours while camels 
were sent for. The Turcomans of this district, like their 
Cappadocian predecessors of old, are great breeders of horses, 
which, of course, they sell as soon as possible to other parts 
of the country, keeping the mares only at home; these 
they ride, but never use as beasts of burthen; when, 
therefore, the neighbouring villagers were ordered to pro- 
cure me the means of going away, they sent nothing but 
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mares, and these without pack-saddles, so that they were 
perfectly useless. ‘Those I saw were neat, though small, and 
generally active, and were followed by their young foals. 

We got off about noon, with most unusual weather : a hot 
and oppressive simoom from the south raised thick clouds 
of dust, and there was thunder on the hills, but only a 
few drops of rain fell, and it cleared up before evening. 
As we descended into the valley the ground was covered with 
boulders and angular fragments of granite, trap, greenstone, 
and red jasper. Our road continued for several miles over 
an undulating country, rising towards a ridge of hills in front, 
which connected those on the right with the granitic moun- 
tains on the left. . 

Between eight and nine miles from Sari Karaman we 
reached the head of the valley, and descended into a deep 
ravine, bounded on each side by steep and rugged syenitic 
rocks, in the midst of which the small and picturesque village 
of Tash Devler (Stone Camels) was on our left. Through 
this ravine flowed a stream to the north, on the east bank of 
which the rocks assumed a redder hue, and were much 
larger grained. After ascending the opposite side of the 
ravine, we entered a bleak undulating country, sloping 
gently towards the N.E., and at the twelfth mile passed 
round the foot of an insulated hill, consisting chiefly of 
granite, which appeared to have risen up through beds of 
trap and greenstone. 

Several caves were pointed out to me in the neigh- 
bouring hills; and as we advanced numerous masses and 
pebbles of black vesicular lava were lying on the surface 
of the ground, mixed up with other rocks and boulders 
of igneous origin: I was not prepared to expect here evi- 
dences of such recent volcanic action. The angular frag- 
ments of basalt increased as we advanced, until, at a 
quarter before five, we came in sight of the hills on the 
opposite side of the deep valley of Tatlar, rising in a 
striking manner to an elevated plateau, capped with a 
thick bed of basalt ; numerous. caves and tombs were 
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excavated in the soft beds beneath, on both sides of the 
village. The view became still more striking as we de- 
scended into the ravine, where the horizontally stratified 
white beds proved to be volcanic sand, or pumiceous tuff, 
while the cliffs on the N.E. were capped with basalt, which, 
in many places, has fallen down in consequence of the de- 
gradation of the softer rock. I was much struck with one 
detached conical hill, standing in advance of the cliff, and 
in which caves and tombs were cut ; while the village itself, 
farther to the right, was picturesquely situated on the face 
of the rocks, amidst the caves and masses of fallen basalt. 
The ruins of an old castle, with its mouldering walls and 
towers, seemed to totter on the cliff above. 

Soon after five we crossed the stream, flowing over huge 
boulders of the basalt, and ascended to the village by a 
steep road over these chaotic fragments, amongst which 
the houses are partly built; the rest, being excavated in 
the rock, are scarcely visible. Altogether the appearance 
of the place was very extraordinary, and well adapted for 
the marvellous tales I had heard respecting the mysterious 
book. The room in which I was lodged was excavated out 
of the solid rock, with an artificial front built before it. On 
entering, I heard strange subterranean noises, which, on 
looking about, and finding a small narrow aperture at the 
back of the room, opening downwards, I ascertained pro- 
ceeded from a dark cave below, equally hollowed out of the 
rock, and used asa stable. My first inquiries were respect- 
ing the book, and the cave in which it was said to be kept; 
I was again assured of its existence, and told that I could 
see it, but was strongly entreated by Hafiz not to touch it, 
for he said he was answerable to the Elchi Bey at Constan- 
tinople for my safety. He then pretended that he would 
not let me go until I had given him a regular certificate, 
to prove, in case of accident, that he had done everything 
in his power to dissuade me from entering the cave. When 
I had complied with his request, he left me to my kismet, 
or fate, with all the indifference possible—the fact being 
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that he was only anxious about himself. He procured two 
old men to show me the way, and borrowed some large 
wax torches from the mosque to light us into the recesses 
of the cavern. 

Leaving the village, we proceeded down the ravine along 
the foot of the cliff, to the end of the table-land, when 
we ascended the talus to the caves cut in the rocks above, 
many of them, being arranged in regular floors one above 
the other, are at such a height that they cannot be ap- 
proached from without; 1 afterwards ascertained that they 
were reached by narrow chimneys and flights of steps cut 
in the centre of the rock. At length the guides halted to 
light their torches, and 1 followed them by several winding 
passages into the very centre of the hill, until we reached 
the celebrated cave, consisting of three apartments, and 
containing several niches and tombs cut in the side walls. 
The middle apartment was the largest ; in the centre of it 
two small natural altars of rock were left standing, on one 
of which was lying the book I was in search of. It was a 
Greek Menologion on parchment, much worn and damaged, 
and apparently of the twelfth or thirteenth century. On 
examining the black and smoky walls, I perceived that they 
had been painted over with figures of saints in old Byzantine 
style: one figure, in armour, and covered with a coat of mail, 
was probably intended for St. George of Cappadocia; the 
walls were also covered with writings in modern Greek, by 
persons who had lately visited the place, besides a few in 
Armenian characters. No Greeks reside in Tatlar, but 
they visit it in great numbers from distant parts. 

On quitting the cave I explored some of the other 
excavations, and, entering the lower ones, was able to 
ascend to an upper tier by the same kind of chimney 
which I had seen in the caves near Buldur. The insulated 
conical hill before mentioned was excavated in the same 
manner, containing several chambers and apartments one 
above the other, the largest of which had evidently been a 
chapel. . 
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Monday, July 17.—This morning I renewed my exami- 
nation of the caves, with their long passages and chimneys. 
The accompanying woodcut will give an idea of one of 
them, which has evidently been a Greek chapel, and per- 
haps not of very great antiquity. 


No, 23. 


(Plan of Cave at Tatler.) 


Leaving the caves I ascended the hill above the village, 
from whence I saw other table-lands stretching away to 
the N.E. and N., presenting everywhere cliffs of peperite 
capped with basalt, which, in its perpendicular fracture, 
sometimes showed an approach to columnar structure : 
streams of lava of a more recent period flowed down the 
intervening valleys and lower levels, having issued ap- 
parently from a rugged mass of conical hills, about three 
or four miles off E. by S. The castle above the vil- 
lage was a modern construction of the middle ages, with 
round towers; but the view from it of the numerous caves 
in the cliff below to the S.E. was very remarkable: in 
many instances the fronts of the caves have disappeared, 
the soft rock having been undermined and destroyed by 
weather, so as to leave the interior fully exposed, showing 
the columns or pilasters by which they are supported. 

A field of black and scoriaceous lava extends from the 
village several miles to the E. and S.E., in which direc- 
tion are two conical hills with craters: in front of one 
of them is said to be a small lake of brackish water, 
but not producing salt, the only place where that article 
is procured in this neighbourhood being the mines of 
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Hadji Bektash, three hours from hence to the north. These 
mines are said to be situated in the red marl and sandstone 
formation, and tradition accounts for their origin in the fol- 
lowing manner: Hadji Bektash, a starving pilgrim, wanted 
some salt to eat with his egg, but the people had none to 
give him; whereupon he stuck his staff into the ground and 
obtained what he required. The village of Tatlar contains 
about one hundred and twenty houses, and the gardens in 
the ravine produce excellent apricots and pears. The po- 
verty of the place is so great that the inhabitants are 
exempted from lodging troops when marching, but they 
were hospitable and civil to the stranger. 

Having sent on the camels to Nemb Sheher, four hours 
distant, I started at eleven, and having reached the plateau, 
I found myself on a field of lava, the upper part very 
scoriaceous, over which for nearly two miles a rough road 
has been made with great difficulty, winding round and 
between the numerous rugged masses which cover the sur- 
face. A wilder or more desolate scene cannot well be 
imagined ; it was as bare as the most recent lava coulée on 
Vesuvius. At twelve the country became smoother, the 
crevices being filled up with sand and ashes near the foci of 
eruption, which appeared to be two conical hills of scoriz 
and ashes, between which the road passed: we descended 
on the eastern side into a plain of pumiceous tuff, probably 
of the trachytic age. 

Here I caught the first sight of the snowy peak of 
Mount Argeus, bearing E. by S.; its highest pomt, how- 
ever, was lost in the clouds. On reaching the bottom of 
the pass, I visited a ruined modern castle perched upon 
an insulated rock of basalt at the troglodytic village of 
Alajah Sheher, a mile N. of the road. A little corn grew 
on the sides of this ravine, and I was astonished at the 
devastation committed by the burrowing animals before 
described under the name of rats des steppes. ‘The mouths 
of their holes were strewed with ears of corn, from which the 


grains had been carefully picked. The plan of these ani- 
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mals seemed to be, to bite off the ear and carry it bodily to. 
the mouth of their burrow, where they could safely remain 
prepared to retreat, whilst leisurely picking out the grains, 
which alone they carried into their holes. They looked like 
careful farmers laying in their store of provisions for the 
winter. 

The pumiceous tuff or peperite, which constitutes the 
soil of this undulating country as far as Nemb Sheher, 
consists almost entirely of pink pumice, with a few small 
fragments of black obsidian; it is extremely light and 
dry. At two we reached a fountain on the banks of a dry 
river-bed, flowing from a gorge in the high hills to the 
right. No less than twenty or thirty stone troughs were 
here placed in a line, the water flowing continually from 
one into another. After another mile we descended by 
steep and well-cultivated hills into a deep ravine which 
conducted us to the valley of Nemb Sheher, bearing E. 
by S. In the bottom I unexpectedly met with the under- 
lying formation of red and yellow marls, sand, and gypsum, 
dipping to the S.E.; and after crossing the bed of the tor- 
rent, and two other low ridges and intervening gulleys, all 
converging towards the north, and capped with basaltic lava, 
we reached at three the burial ground of Nemb Shcher, 
below the modern town of that name, built round the N.W. 
shoulder of the mountain-chain, at the confluence of two 
large valleys: it is commanded and overlooked by a for- 
midable castle, built on a projecting promontory of basalt, 
and erected, like the town, about 120 years ago. 

I was scarcely established in my konak when the governor 
sent his Chiaya, a jovial, laughing Turk, to congratulate me 
on my arrival. He was evidently bitten by the prevailing 
taste for Frank manners, was constantly talking of every- 
thing ἃ da Franca: he would hum a tune, and then ask 
with an air of satisfaction whether I liked music @ la Franca, 
after which he concluded his civilities by requesting a bottle 
ofrum. He offered his services as cicerone, and conducted 
me to the bazaars, mosques, &c.; the former were clean, 
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cool, and apparently well stocked; the new mosque is a 
handsome building near the south end of the town, over- 
looking an extensive and well-watered valley to the east. 
Nemb Sheher, although new, is evidently a flourishing place ; 
it is estimated to contain 4000 houses, said to be nearly 
equally divided between Greeks and Turks, with only ten or 
twelve Armenian families. 

The elevation of this place must be considerable; water 
boiled at 203°: 82 Fahr., and the barometer showed the fol- 
lowing height: barom. 25.506, att. therm. 71-5, det. therm. 
719." Amongst the curiosities in the vicinity I was told 
of a small village one hour to the N., called Nar, with 
many caves like those at Tatlar, and whence Nemb Sheher 
was supplied with fruit and vegetables. 

Tuesday, July 18.—We started this morning at half-past 
seven, eager to see the remarkable valley of Urgub, of 
which M. Texier has published such an interesting account.t 
We were, however, told to expect objects still more remark- 
able at a place called Utch Hissar, half-way to Urgub. 
Descending to the valley on the E., we crossed the stream 
by a very primitive bridge, consisting of a few trees laid 
lengthwise, having the interstices filled up with large rough 
stones; and then ascended another valley in the same direc- 
tion, planted with vines and fruit-trees, chiefly apricots. Not- 
withstanding the porous nature of the tufaceous soil, gourds, 
French beans, &c., grew well without water. After emerging 
at the head of the valley, we still ascended over the plain, 
sloping gently to the west, with the remarkable rock of 
Utch Hissar in front, honeycombed by the caves cut in its 
sides, until we reached the burial-ground at its base. 

At a quarter after nine we were in the village, situated 
on the extreme edge of the table-land, with a deep valley 
beyond. On arriving at this edge I witnessed a most curious 


* According to the tables for the equation of the boiling point, 204° Fahr. cor- 
responds with 25°250 inches of the barometer. A mean of the two observations 
would give an elevation of about 4500 feet. 


+ See “Journal du Tems,” 27 Fey., 1835. 
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and extraordinary sight: in the several valleys spread out 
beneath our feet, towards the E. and N.E., many thousand 
conical hills, or rather pointed pinnacles, varying in height 
from 50 to 200 feet, rose up im all directions, so closely ar- 
ranged that their bases touched each other, leaving only a 
narrow path between them, and presenting a most strange 
and inexplicable phenomenon. In many places they were 
so slender and close together, that they resembled a forest 
of cedars, or lofty fir-trees. As we descended through the 
village and wound round the base of the lofty rock above 
mentioned on our left, its sides were literally covered with 
caves, some of which, from the front wall having fallen 
away, presented vast apartments supported by columns; on 
onr right was an insulated pinnacle, rising up in the centre 
of the village, to a height of more than 200 feet, excavated 
on all sides, and offering many windows and openings even 
near the very summit, an approach to which appears impos- 
sible, except by an internal staircase cut in the rock itself. 
The accompanying sketch may perhaps give some idea of 
this combination of extraordinary forms. 

Beyond this valley several table-lands of the same rock 
appeared to the E., N.E., and S.E., being portions of that 
from which we had just descended, and with which they 
must have been continuous, before the valleys were hol- 
lowed out, and the pumiceous tuff had assumed its present 
singular state. The peculiar nature of the several beds of 
which it consists has of course had some influence in modifying 
their subsequent forms. In the upper portion are several 
bands of hard stone, which have preserved the horizontality 
of the table-lands; the middle beds, some of which are 
slightly tinged with red, are worn by weathering and running 
streams into these pointed cones, while the lower beds are 
still softer, and wear away with a more rounded form. As 
our road led down a narrow ridge from the village and 
across the valley, 1 was struck with the fertility of the gar- 
dens and orchards on this dry soil. But the apricot was 
almost the only tree in abundance, producing fruit of an 
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excellent flavour, and I should think indigenous to the 
country. 

But, much as I had been struck with the appearance of 
this valley at a distance, I was still more surprised at find- 
ing that almost every one of the conical hills was excavated 
inside; in most cases this had been done in very ancient 
times. Some, which were most elaborately worked, ap- 
peared to be tombs. I entered one, which had an arched or 
rounded doorway leading into a small vestibule ; this com- 
municated with a larger apartment, the floor of which was 
cut into graves, long since opened. Another was ex- 
cavated so as to represent the portico of a Doric temple. 
Crossing the valley, we observed a village called Matyas, 
built amongst these conical hills, the caves of which served 
as dwellings; in other places the grottoes are excavated in 
the steep sides of the cliffs, or extend from the conical hills 
into the ground beyond ; in short, no description can convey 
a sufficient idea of the variety and novel appearance of this 
extraordinary tract of country. 

The most difficult questions connected with these places 
are to ascertain the uses for which they were intended, 
and the people by whom they were made. Some appeared 
to have been intended for tombs, while others must have 
been dwelling-places; others, again, from the paintings 
with which they are adorned, have evidently served as 
chapels. In the present day many are used as dovecotes, 
and we saw pigeons flying out of the upper openings, to 
which there appeared to be no external means of approach ; 
though even these were decorated with red paint, and many 
Greek letters were inscribed on the outer surface of the 
rock, round the openings. This singular formation existed 
not only in the large valley which we crossed, but in all 
the smaller ones which opened into it. Everywhere count- 
less pmnacles appeared, and man seemed to have been 
as active in appropriating them, as Nature had been in 
producing them, wherever a stream of water had formed 
aravine or glen. Ina smaller valley to the S.E. was one 
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containing several apartments, the walls of which were 
covered with fresco paintings of Greek saints, in very old 
style, but not sufficiently well preserved to indicate their 
date or subjects. 

After crossing the intervening table-land, about two 
miles wide, where we passed several subterranean channels, 
or aqueducts, excavated far into the hills, and along which 
flowed a stream of water, we descended into the valley of 
Urgub, containing almost similar pinnacles, but capped 
with masses of harder rock, besides numerous caves ex- 
cavated in the castle hill. On reaching the town, situated 
in a deep ravine, I was also struck with the peculiar style 
of building there adopted. The houses are raised upon 
arches, under which are entrances to caves; they are built 
of the same soft tuff, and finished with a remarkable degree 
of care and neatness. A singular appearance is caused 
by the practice of painting great patches of red and blue 
over the doorways and windows. ‘The town contains about 
three thousand houses, of which four or five hundred are 
Greek. 

We left Urgub at a quarter before one; the heat, in- 
creased by the reflection of the sun's rays amidst these white 
rocks, was most oppressive, particularly in the narrow 
valleys, and not a cloud was visible, except on the summit 
of the peak of Argzeus. After crossing a narrow plain we 
again ascended a valley to the E., winding between beauti- 
ful gardens, vineyards, and orchards, in which the apricot 
was still the most frequent tree. Here basaltic rocks 
cropped out in the bed of the torrent, and large blocks of 
red jasper were abundantly spread over the hill-side on 
our left. The tufaceous peperite still occurred in many 
parts of the valley, and I think that the quartz resinite, 
and jaspidified beds are connected with it, rather than with 
the limestone, as I have supposed in the memoir before 
alluded to*. Soon after two we reached the large village 
of Karajah Euren, built in the style peculiar to this part of 
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the country, and which, for the Turks, is quite classical 
and handsome. The front of almost all the houses is made 
of well-cut stone, with three windows barred and grated, 
but without glass, a rare commodity in this part of Asia 
Minor. Even in the better houses there is no other mode 
of excluding the air, but by shutting out the light also by 
means of wooden shutters. The back and lower parts of 
the houses are cut out of the solid rock against which 
they are built. The following woodcut will give an idea of 
these buildings. 


No, 24. 


[Terkish house near Karajah Euren.) 


We passed more conical hills and caves as we ascended 
the valley, which gradually widened until we reached the 
village of Kara Hinn (Black Cave). The caves cut in the 
conical hills are generally more ancient than those in the 
solid rock; many of the latter are made by the modern 
Greek stone-masons, who work them for building-stone = 
they sometimes find bones in the older caves, but never 
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ornaments or coins. The valley again contracted, and, 
having passed the village of Boyali, our road led through 
shady gardens to a narrow pass, where the peasants were 
gathering yellow berries, to be sent to Smyrna. About 
a mile further the valley branched into two, near the 
village of Bak Tash, built on the steep hills to the north 
of the most northern branch, and towards which we directed 
our steps, 

The appearance of this village was remarkably striking, 
hanging as it were to the steep side of the rocky hill, with 
the houses extending underground, and the facades built of 
the same white pumiceous stone, of which the barren hill 
consists, so that at a little distance the village would not 
have been perceptible, but for a few horizontal lines of 
paths, and the openings of the caves beneath, by which the 
houses are entered. A narrow staircase cut in the solid 
rock leads to the apartment above; a stable is generally 
quarried out below at the back of the entrance cave; here 
the mangers are hollowed out of the rock, and might almost 
be mistaken for ancient tombs or receptacles for sarcophagi 
or urns. Externally the dwellings resembled those of Ka- 
raja Euren, and the village contained 150 or 200 houses, all 
Turkish. 

Wednesday, July 19.—At half-past five we left our tro- 
glodytic dwelling, and ascending the hills to the north by a 
steep and picturesque pass cut in the solid rock only a few 
feet in width, and between perpendicular sides twenty or 
thirty feet high, we soon reached the elevated table-land ; 
this was covered with boulders of basalt, or lava, derived 
from the degradation of a basaltic plateau, with which a 
portion of the table-land is capped. The view of Mount 
Argeus was very fine, towering far above every other hill, 
and perfectly clear: but there was less snow on the sum- 
mit than I had expected to see. Whilst crossing this high 
stony region, a peasant we fell in with nearly terrified 
Hafiz Agha to death with long stories about the Kurds 
from Syria, Ibrahim Pacha’s Kurds as he called them, who 
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had been driven across the fronticr, and now infested the 
flanks of the mountain before us. 

As we descended gradually over this stony country 
towards Injesu, the peperite appeared to break easily into 
flags of considerable size ; the road was marked by deep 
and parallel ruts or grooves worn into the soft rock by 
the constant passage of animals along the same line for 
many years; when these are no longer safe, fresh tracks are 
made at a short distance on one side or the other. Near 
the town of Injesu a few gardens and vineyards have been 
planted on the bare rock, the vines or fruit-trees being 
inserted in crevices or natural fissures, or in patches of 
artificial soil heaped round the roots, when the fissures 
gradually increase, and a light soil is formed upon the sur- 
face. A steep and winding descent brought us soon after 
eight to the town, built in the bottom and on the sides 
of a small valley, separated by a low ridge of hills from the 
plain which skirts the base of Mount Argus. In these 
_ hill-sides are many caves and tombs, and the place had a 
strange appearance, filled as it was with tall poplar-trecs, 
inhabited by storks, which have destroyed the upper branches 
of most of the trees. The town contains a handsome mosque 
and some capacious khans; the governor's konak is a fine 
building, situated near the lower end of the town, where a 
substantial wall, extending from N.W. to S.E., closes in 
the valley. 

After passing through a gateway in the wall we continued 
N.E., crossing the valley obliquely from left to right, 
towards the N.W. point of Mount Argeus. This inter- 
vening valley, or rather plain, for the low ridge of hills 
above mentioned had now ceased, was well cultivated. 
The rugged roots of Mount Argzus bound its eastern 
side; they consist of streams of lava, trachyte, and basalt, 
and have flowed down from some of the numerous cones 
which cover this side of the hill, where there is now not a 
trace of wood. 

At half-past nine we passed round the N.W. point of the 
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mountain, and entered an extensive plain stretching far 
to the N.E.; in the centre of it is a marshy lake or Sas, 
full of reeds and rushes, and much frequented at all sea- 
sons of the year by wild fowl of every kind. This, I may 
mention, en passant, must have been, from what I sub- 
sequently saw, the plain which King Ariarathes converted 
into a lake by means of an artificial dam. Eight or ten 
years ago it was much infested by robbers, both Kurds 
and Turks. In some places it was covered with a thin 
saline incrustation, but whether nitrate or muriate of soda I 
did not ascertain. Our road led over several ridges of 
trachyte and basalt, extending from the mountain into the 
plain, and round the foot of others, where copious and 
sparkling springs gushed up from under the rocks, to form 
pellucid streams which flow into the lake. These springs, 
caused by the melting of the snow on the summit of Mount 
Argeus, are the principal sources of the Kara Su, the Melas 
of antiquity, which, according to Strabo, flowed into the 
Euphrates. After crossing these ridges, we descended to a 
small Café close to the water’s edge, from whence we con- 
tinued, between the lake on our left and the roots of Ar- 
gzeus on our right, until we entered a narrow plain which 
separates the lofty ridge of Yelanli Dagh from the moun- 
tain, and down which a considerable torrent flows in wet 
weather from the east. 

I here ascertained that the Kara Si, or Melas, did not flow 
between Cesarea and Argeus into the Euphrates, nor 
could it flow to the south of Mount Argzeus, or I must 
have already crossed it. I was now told that it flowed to 
the N.W., through a gorge in the hills, into the Kizil 
Irmak. After obliquely crossing this plain, a steep ascent 
soon brought us to the summit of Yelanli Dagh, where we 
passed a deep crater-like depression on the summit of the 
ridge, but without any appearance of lava having issued 
from it. From thence.a winding road brought us into the 
plain of Cexsarea, rich in corn-fields, and bounded to the 
east by low hills, partly covered with gardens and vine- 
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yards; over these was visible to the E. by S. a remarkable 
rounded hill called Ali Dagh, with three mammellated tops, 
on each of which was another small protuberance: the re- 
mains of a ruined church are said to exist near the summit ; 
the base is skirted with villages and gardens. 

After crossing the hot sandy plain, and passing close 
under some low hills on the right, we reached the burial- 
grounds of Cesarea at three, and presently entered its 
natrow and dirty streets, where the cracked and dilapidated 
appearance of many of the houses bore witness to the 
effects of the earthquake of the preceding year. The po- 
pulation seemed squalid and miserable, and rather belied 
the vaunted commercial importance of the capital of Cap- 
padocia. I was not sorry to find a large and comfortable 
᾿ room prepared for me in a house belonging to the Arme- 
nian church ; though large, well-lighted rooms are not so cool 
as the dark rooms of the villages. I regretted too being 
lodged with Armenians instead of Greeks; the latter are 
far better informed respecting antiquities and natural curi- 
ositics than the smooth-tongued Armenians; but Hafiz 
always tried to get my lodgings with the latter, whose mild 
and pliant manners are more agrecable to the tyrannical 
Turk than the fiery impatience and blustering of the cow- 
ardly Greek. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Cesarea—Kara SG, anc. Melas—King Ariarathes—Eski Sheher—Greek Convent— 
Ali Dagh—Yanar Tash—Empress Helena—Nyssa—S. Gregorio—Fountain— 
Death of an American Traveller—Coins—Population of Cesarea—Trade. 


I REMAINED a week at Caesarea, during which time I made 
several excursions in the neighbourhood, collected some 
good coins and cameos from the Greeks and Armenians in 
the town, and made inquiries respecting the best mode of ᾿ 
reaching the summit of Mount Argeus, which I at length 
learnt could only be attempted, with any chance of success, 
from a village called Everek Kieui, on the southern flank, 
where I should find Armenian guides well acquainted with 
the mountain. 

One day I visited the Boghaz, or defile through which 
the Kara Si flows out of the lake into the Kizil Irmak 
or Halys, by which means I satisfactorily ascertained the 
impossibility of any stream or river flowing from the 
neighbourhood of Czsarea into the Euphrates. Leaving 
the town by the western gate, and passing the ruined 
walls and moat, we came upon some extensive saltpetre 
works outside the town; this is obtained in large quan- 
tities from the soil itself. After a ride of six or seven miles 
nearly due west, partly over an undulating sandy country, 
and partly over a marsh, now covered with melon-gardens, 
we reached the banks of a considerable river, called the 
Sarmasakli SG, which flows along a broad valley from the 
E.N.E. or N.E., and here empties itself into the lake, very 
near the outlet of the Kara Sa. In fact during the summer 
season it can hardly be said to enter the lake, but flows 
along a narrow channel between it and the hills, falling 


into the Kara Si at the point where the latter river issues 
s 2 
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from the marshes. After crossing the Sarmasakli Sa, and 
riding about a mile along itsright bank, we reached a bridge 
thrown over the Kara Sa at the upper end of the defile, 
down which the united streams flow in a N.W. direction 
towards the Halys. The hills on either side are not high, 
and the valley is about two or three hundred yards across. 
The river appeared deep, but not rapid, and has probably 
derived its name from the dark, inky colour of its water. 
From the appearances on the bridge, a portion of which 
is evidently of great antiquity, the water rises two feet in 
wet seasons. 

I rode some distance down the valley, but found that it 
soon widened very considerably, and that the fall of the 
water increased. I was satisfied that the only place where 
the valley could have been dammed up to stop the river 
must have been at its very commencement, where there 
are remains of banks or ridges of rough stones or boulders, 
about twenty or thirty feet above the level of the river, ex- 
tending in an irregular line across the valley, particularly 
on the north side of the river. If, then, King Ariarathes 
did ever really dam up the course of a river to form a lake 
near Cesarea (and from the circumstantial fact, related by 
Strabo, of his having had to pay three hundred talents to 
those who had suffered by the inundation caused by the burst- 
ing of the dam, there can scarcely be any doubt of the fact), 
it is, I think, certain that the Kara Si must have been the 
river so dammed up, and that it could only have been done 
at the head of the pass or valley : for, in the first place, there 
is no other river flowing out of a lake and through a narrow 
valley near Caesarea; and, secondly, the fall of the ground 
in the ravine is so rapid that, had he attempted it anywhere 
lower down, he never could have constructed a dam suf- 
ficiently high to keep back the waters of the lake. 

Two objections may perhaps be brought against this 
opinion. In the first place, a geologist may, on future ex- 
amination, ascertain that the bank or ridge which I have 
described as extending partly across the valley is of na- 
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tural, and not of artificial origin, and could not therefore 
have been made by King Ariarathes: but could he not 
have availed himself of a pre-existing embankment? Is 
it not indeed most probable that he would do so, if such 
a bank existed? And may we not easily suppose, ac- 
cording to Professor Agassiz’ theory, that the glaciers on 
Mount Argzeus formerly descended lower than at present, 
and, having extended across the plain, deposited a moraine 
at the head of the valley, thereby forming a natural em- 
bankment, which the king found ready to his hand? The 
other objection is perhaps more important; but I have 
already answered it, I trust satisfactorily, in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society,* viz. that, according to Strabo, 
the Melas, which flowed out of the lake dammed up by 
King Ariarathes, ran into the Euphrates, notwithstanding 
which the country of the Galatians towards Phrygia was 
inundated by the bursting of the dam. With this single ex- 
ception, the description given by Strabot agrees in every 
particular with the actual position and character of the Kara 
Sid, as well as of the lake out of which it flows. It rises at 
a lower level than the town itself, from which it is distant 
rather more than forty stadia, and flows into a lake and 
marshes, és ἕλη κάι λίμνας διαχιεόμενος. There can therefore 
be no doubt that Strabo, or one of his copyists, wrote the 
word Euphrates instead of Halys. confounding this Melas 
with another which falls into the Euphrates near Mala- 
tia; for it is impossible that the rising of the Euphrates 
could have flooded the lands of the Galatians, whereas the 
Halys flows through a great part of Galatia. There is only 
one doubt on this subject which occurs to my mind on re- 
perusing the text of Strabo: he says that the Melas is a 
river ἐν τῷ πεδίῳ τῷ πρὸ τῆς πόλεως, Which may signify the 
river now called the Sarmasakli S4, which falls into the 
marshes previously to entering the ravine. I regret that I 
did not trace its course higher up the valley to the N.E., 
where the quarries described by Strabo might have been 
* Vol. viii. p. 149. ἡ Strabo, lib, xii. ο. 2. 
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found. This, however, has nothing to do with the question 
of the dyke of King Ariarathes. 

I had brought with me from Smyrna a letter of intro- 
duction to an Armenian merchant, Taktaraboun Oglu: in 
company with him I made an excursion to visit the ruins of 
the old city called Eski Sheher, at the foot of the hills to 
the south of the town. Here I found a small plain called 
Batal Ghaz¢h, and the remains of a substantial building 
of rude construction, apparently Roman, with an arched 
entrance through one of the end walls. In the hills above 
were traces of a few ordinary ruins and vaulted substruc- 
tions, probably tombs; and in a hollow between two steep 
acclivities the site of a stadium was still visible, extending 
from S.S.W. to N.N.E. : the line of the Metz, in the centre, 
is very well defined, but scarcely a vestige of building 
remains on the rough sloping sides; it is called by the 
Turks and Armenians Deniz Koulak (ear of the sea). 
In an Armenian garden near the summit of the hill a few 
marble fragments had been lately found. These hills were 
mere barren rocks only twenty-five years ago; they are 
now covered with plantations of yellow berry, a profitable 
article of trade at Cesarca. Proceeding a few miles to 
the east along the foot of the hills, we visited the garden- 
house of the Hodja Bashi, or chief magistrate of the Arme- 
nians, situated amidst delightful groves and orchards, at the 
foot of Argus. 

Hence, having been hospitably entertained, we started 
for the Greek convent, on the eastern shoulder of the 
mountain, about five miles further. After crossing the dry 
bed of the Delhi Sa, a considerable torrent in spring, 
eaused by the melting snows of Argeus, we rounded the 
southern base of Ali Dagh on our left, passing several vil- 
lages on our right, half buried in the woods which skirt the 
base of the mountain. On reaching the convent we were 
told that the Bishop was at Yanar Tash, but the monks 
received us hospitably, and gave me some information 
respecting the ascent, which they said could only be 
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effected from Everek Kieui. They also ‘destribed some 
curious and interesting ruins, three days’ journey off, at a 
place called by the Turks Afshar, and by the Greeks Ana- 
barza; on further inquiry, however, they proved to be ten 
days’ journey distant. They are probably the remains of 
Anazarba. The country is difficult and dangerous to travel 
through, the inhabitants being ‘all robbers, who are called 
by the Turks Aufshari, and by the Greeks Isavri. This 
latter name is remarkable, and it occurred to me that they 
might be descendants of Isaurians, driven from their former 
habitations, and settled in these distant mountains. The 
monks also spoke of considerable ruins at a place called 
Euren Sheher, three days’ journey E.N.E. from Ceesarea, 
and, ten hours further, they described two lofty rocks, forty 
or fifty feet high, and covered with Greek inscriptions. 

On our return from the monastery to Cesarea we 
passed to the north of Ali Dagh, apparently a volcanic 
outburst, consisting of loose scoriaceous matter overlaid in 
places by basalt. To the right was the large village of 
Thalass, consisting chiefly of caves, in and near a narrow 
gorge of volcanic tuff, and partly built on the edge of the 
table-land. The foot of Ali Dagh, and the plain between 
it and Thalass, are covered with luxuriant woods of fruit- 
trees, and gardens green with walnut and apricot trees, 
while the steeper sides of the mountain presented young 
plantations of yellow berry, all proofs of industry and 
increasing consumption; for this latter plant, which grows 
wild in many parts of Asia Minor, is cultivated round Ce- 
sarea wherever the ground is available. After it is collected 
by the peasants it is bought up by the Armenian merchants 
for about six or eight piastres the oke, and sent to Smyrna, 
where, when there is a demand for it in the European 
market, it fetches two or three times that price. This year, 
however, the Armenians complained of great losses, not 
being able to sell their produce in consequence of the failure 
of some large houses in England. 
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Another day I made an excursion to the monastery of 
Yanar Tash, about eleven or twelve miles ἘΠῚ ΕΣ. from 
Ceesarea, over a bleak, rocky, and partly undulating coun- 
try. On some low heights, about a mile and a half N.E. 
from the town, I observed several remains of Turkish or 
Saracenic buildings which, with the ruined edifices within the 
walls, prove that for some time after the decline of Byzan- 
tine or Roman rule, Csesarea must have been a much more 
important place than it is now. Two or three miles further 
we came upon hills of volcanic tuff, which form the S.E. 
boundary of the valley of the Sarmasakli Su, and presently 
descended to a large village, called Ghirmi, built on the 
steep sides of a ravine in the same formation, perforated 
by numerous caves, and surrounded by gardens. Some of 
the houses, built of stone, were large and respectable; the 
streets were generally paved, so that it hardly resembled a 
Turkish village ; indeed, a considerable portion of the inha- 
bitants were Greeks. 

Seven miles from Cesarea we passed near the village of 
Beli Yaséh on our right, which had been nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake two years before, in consequence of a 
large portion of the cliff of the table-land falling on the 
houses ; these were still open and in ruins, the beams and 
rafters exposed, and huge masses of rock lying about 
amidst them. ‘Twenty-one persons lost their lives on this 
occasion; but I did not learn that any similar accidents 
had happened at the same time in other places. 

One of the principal features along the road were the 
pigeon-houses built on the hill-sides in the ravines near the 
villages, not excavated in the rocks, as at Urgub, but high, 
square buildings, with a sloping roof. At half-past eleven 
we passed an Armenian convent, near a large village called 
Erkene; then changing our direction from N.E. to S.E. 
we soon gained the summit of the table-land, and, after 
another mile, reached the Greek convent and village of 
Yanar Tash (Fire-stone), as it is generally called, al- 
though the Greeks call it Taxiarchi. The monastery 
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and new church are its principal features. The latter is a 
large and well-built edifice, but be-daubed with many star- 
ing red and blue figures of saints painted on the white- 
washed walls. It stands on the site of a smaller church, 
said to have been built by Sta. Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, and takes its name of Yanar Tash from a 
semi-transparent yellow stone, placed high up in one of the 
oriel windows, apparently a piece of lapis specularis. The 
monks said that, when Sta. Helena passed through this 
country on her way to Syria from Constantinople, the arch- 
angel appeared to her in a dream, and directed her to build 
a church in his honour, where she should first find a re- 
markable stone, and that this mass of lapis specularis being 
found here decided the position of the edifice. 

After passing some time with the hospitable priests, I 
walked half a mile up the valley to another village, called 
Nirse, or Nyssa, to see a wonderful fountain, where we 
found some Armenian ecclesiastics enjoying the shade of 
the plane-trees, and throwing paras into the water for the 
boys to dive after. An abundant stream of water rises in a 
large stone basin, flowing from a spring in the rock under- 
neath the church, and which always stands at the same 
height, both in summer and in winter. 

We first visited the church, or rather chapel hewn out of 
the rock, and dedicated to St. Gregorio, whose tomb it 
contains. The Armenians said that he was the brother 
of St. Basil, and born in this village; they describe him 
as the Armenian Gregory, and not the native of Nazian- 
zus. Behind the chapel we descended by a dark and narrow 
passage cut in the rock, each of us carrying a wax taper, 
to the marvellous spring in which St. Gregory was bap- 
tized. Here I found a pool of very cold water at the end 
of the sloping gallery, but without any current either in 
or out. It cannot therefore be the source which supplies 
the spring outside, although it probably has some connexion 
with it; for, from the direction in which we descended, we 
could not be very far from it. As the water in the outer 
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basin constantly overflows, both in summer and in winter, 
it always stands at the same level, and consequently any 
pool in the cavern communicating with it would equally 
do so, however much or little water might be taken from it 
or from the fountain. 

These Armenians talked of considerable ruins and tombs 
at a place called Tonosa, six or eight hours off, towards 
the E. or E.N.E., but I heard nothing sufficiently definite 
to send me in search of them, and I was anxious to make 
the ascent of Mount Argeeus. For this purpose the gover- 
nor of Cesarea gave me letters to his subordinates, and 
assisted me as far as lay in his power, although the Ar- 
menians begged him to refuse permission, in consequence 
of the fate of an American gentleman who had attempted 
it two years before, and, either from his own imprudence 
or the carelessness of his guides, met with an accident which 
terminated fatally. 

I never could ascertain satisfactorily the real truth of 
this story. Almost every one I asked had some new ver- 
sion of it; but the following, which I heard from a priest 
in the convent at the foot of the mountain, the brother 
of the dragoman who accompanied him, is, I think, on the 
best authority. The unfortunate traveller ascended the 
mountain from Hassarjik, on the north side, not intending 
or expecting to reach the top; but on reaching the snow, 
which appeared hard and easy of ascent, he determined, 
notwithstanding the advice of his guide, who refused to 
accompany him any further, to make the attempt alone. 
After a time, finding it impossible to get on, he sat down, in 
an almost exhausted state, and rolled to the bottom, where 
he lay for half an hour, wet and shivering in the snow. 
On recovering a little, he drank some cold water, rode 
home four hours in a heavy rain, and ate a great quantity 
of fruit,. It was during the month of October, and he caught 
the fever of the season, but still intended to attempt the 
ascent again from the other side when he should recover. 
Ilowever, he got worse, and expired in a fortnight. One 
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account says he died in six days, another in two; while some 
assert that his death was occasioned by the wounds he re- 
ceived in his fall. 

. During my stay at Cesarea I procured many coins of that 
city as well as of various towns of Cilicia and the neighbour- 
hood, as Mopsus, Tyana, Anazarba, Tarsus, Alexandria, 
Augusta, Samosata, Antioch of Syria, Epiphania, Nico- 
polis, Comana Pontica, Gaziura, and: Flaviopolis,. besides 
others from more distant parts of the country, amongst 
which was a beautiful and rare tetradrachm of Lebedus. 
I also purchased some pretty intaglios, one with the type 
of Mount Argzus, resembling that remarkable . represent- 
ation of a tricuspid mountain which occurs on the imperial 
coins of Cesarea; I also obtained a small marble statue of 
ZEsculapius, which, with its head lying beside it, had been 
dug up in a garden near the town. 

Ceesarea is estimated to contain 10,000 houses, but I did 
not hear how they were distributed between Turks, Greeks, 
and Armenians. Mr. Brant gives 8000 houses — 5000 
Turkish, 2500 Armenian, and 500 Greek; whereas Mac- 
donald Kinneir gives only 25,000 inhabitants, or 5000 or 
6000 houses. The bazaars are extensive, and seemed well 
supplied, but I inquired in vain for tobacco or a steel ring. 
The principal Armenian merchants exhibit their goods in a 
large place called the Vizir Khan; these are chiefly quin- 
caillerie, snuff-boxes, glass beads, shells from the Red Sea 
in strings for ornamenting pack-saddles, &c., scissors, paper, 
cards, and very bad Russian or German padlocks: most of 
these things are of German manufacture, and come from 
Trieste. Of native produce the chief articles are yellow 
berries and gall-nuts, which are sent to Smyrna; also 
tragacanth, madder, and a blue dye made from the lees 
of wine. The small Sultana raisins also grow here and at 
Karaman in great abundance. 

I found myself under the necessity of making use of my 
letter of credit addressed to the Armenian merchant Tak- 
taravoun Oglu, who at first made many difficulties about 
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advancing money, stating that trade was bad, and there was 
great uncertainty in making remittances; that he did not 
want to send money to Smyrna, but rather to receive money 
from thence, and he hinted at requiring very high interest for 
lending it. However, when I said I must have the money, 
and that if he could not lend it me I should procure some 
from the governor, he agreed to let me have it before even- 
ing, giving him a bill on Smyrna at two months’ date, and 
paying him six per cent. for it.* The climate of Cesarea 
appeared healthy and agreeable during my stay; the heat 
was certainly great, though not oppressive, the thermometer 
in my room at noon only varying from 80° to 82° Fahr.; 
the markets were well supplied at moderate prices; fruit 
and ice were abundant; and after a week’s stay I started 
for Everek Kieui, from whence I proposed ascending Mount 
Argzus. 


* The usual rate of interest at Smyrna varies from 14 to 20 per cent. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Leave Cesarea—Rediff—Greek Monastery—Road over Argwus—Everek Kieui— 
Develi— Ascent of Mount Argesus— Volcanic Rocks—Glaciers—Ruins of 
Geraméh—Plain of Kara Hissar—Reach Kara Hissar. 


Tuurspay, July 27.—After much delay on the part of the 
Menzilji and a party of Armenians, with whom Dimitri had 
had some money transactions, it was past nine before we 
could start. While waiting I was surrounded by a motley 
group of ragged Armenian boys, who wished to dispose of 
some worthless Byzantine coins. My intention was to go, in 
the first instance, to the Greek convent, pass the night there, 
and after getting what information I could from the Bishop, 
who had been described to me as a clever and agreeable 
person, to proceed the next day to Everek Kieui. 

As soon as we were out of the town we got into conversa- 
tion with a Yeuzbashi of the Rediff of Cesarea, raised and 
organised by the present Mutzellim: the corps consists of 
3000 men, and is divided into four battalions, each of which 
- does duty for three months. Their pay is no more than 
twenty-five piastres, or five shillings a month for the pri- 
vates; twenty-seven piastres a month for the corporal, or 
On-bashi (head of ten) ; sixty or seventy piastres, twelve 
or fourteen shillings, for the Yeuzbashi or captain (head of 
a hundred); and three or four hundred for the Bimbashi, 
or colonel, equal to three or four pounds per month. A 
mile beyond the city wall I observed a mass of basalt in 
the plain, quite detached from the hills, and which I had 
not remarked when last on this portion of the road. The 
bed of the Delhi Sa, which we crossed three miles from the 
town, was perfectly dry: it extends to the N.W., spreading 
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out considerably, so that the water loses itself for the most 
part in the plain before it finds its way into the Sarmasakli 
Sa. 

We reached the monastery after passing to the north of 
Ali Dagh in rather less than three hours, the assumed 
distance being four. I was hospitably received by the 
Bishop or Despotes, whom I found sitting in a handsome 
alcove open to the north, in which his bed was placed, 
with a large pool or tank of water in front of him. He re- 
quested me to dine with him; and I was surprised to see 
the European luxuries of chairs and tables, which I had so 
long lost sight of, that the unusual attitude was almost 
irksome. Like all Greeks who have any pretension to in- 
formation, the Bishop, who lived in considerable state, was 
fond of talking politics, and asked an endless string of 
questions respecting the statistics and political views of 
the different European nations, and the state of their rela- 
tions with the Porte. But I failed in obtaining any correct 
notions from him respecting the date and object of the 
numerous troglodytic habitations to which I have already 
alluded; he had never even heard of the mysterious book 
at Tatlar or its cavern. 

Friday, July 28.—This morning I started at seven for 
Everek Kieui, said to be six hours distant. Our road led 
over the eastern shoulders and ridges of Mount Argzeus, 
which connect it with the high range of mountains to the 
east, a district considered unsafe on account of the preda- 
tory inroads of the Kurds, and Aufshars. Hafiz Agha 
insisted, rather against my will, on the Bishop giving me 
a guard of five mounted men. Our direction was nearly | 
south for several miles, ascending immediately from the 
village, by a narrow ridge sloping rapidly to a ravine on 
either side, and along which a stream of water is carried 
underground from a distant spring for the supply of the 
monastery. The appearance of the country gradually be- 
came more wild, the hills consisted entirely of trachytic 
rocks, and the surface was covered to a great extent with 
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boulders of the same formation. At half-past eight we 
had attained a considerable height, and were looking down 
upon the summit of Ali Dagh; the wind from Mount 
Argeus was cold and raw. -At nine we crossed a low ridge, 
having on our left another rangeof hills forming a kind 
of circular crater round the mountain at a considerable dis- 
tance, and in a quarter of an hour reached the summit of a 
still higher range, consisting of vesicular basalt, boulders 
of which were overlying a yellow felspathic rock. 

The elevation here was very considerable, the barometer 
having fallen to22'046 inches, att. therm. 69°, detached therm. 
66° ;. the rocky summit of Mount Argeus bore W. 12° S. by 
compass, and the form of a crater was now very conspicuous ; 
but the N.E. side, from which a stream of Java appears to 
have flowed to the north, had broken away; the N.W. side 
of the crater appeared the highest, and most steep and 
rugged, and I feared the summit might prove inaccessible, 
though I was convinced that nothing could prevent my 
reaching the lip of the crater by ascendmg the sloping 
talus. The greater portion of snow appeared to lie in the 
crater itself, the form of which was not visible from the 
bottom. . 

From hence we descended to a grassy plain, watered by a 
small stream derived from the springs on either side, and 
flowing towards the north, between Argeus and the range 
of encircling mountains. In this plain were a few tents 
belonging to the yailas of Everek Kieui and Develi. We 
soon began descending a rugged ravine, with lofty hills 
rising abruptly on either side, and on the right extending 
apparently without a break at an angle of 24° to the 
summit of Argeus, which now appeared as a vast crater 
of elevation, surrounded, in part at least, by another, not 
rising to so great a height, but covered externally with a 
bed of basaltic rocks. But this outer crater, if. really to 
be so considered, has been broken through by torrents 
and glaciers in so many places, as to have acquired the 
appearance of a concentric line of detached hills. 
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After a long descent we reached the undulating plain 
which extends to Everek; having crossed a small stream 
flowing S.E., the only instance of water running in that 
direction; and from the configuration of the surrounding 
country there can be no doubt that it falls into the stream 
we crossed before entering Everek Kieui. As we approached 
the village, we saw a great extent of gardens and orchards 
stretching down from the town to the marshy plain S.W. 
Basaltic rocks appeared above the surface in several places, 
particularly in the bed of the river, as it flows through 
the village, where the lava was highly scoriaceous and 
vesicular; to the S.E. rose another mass of hills, near the 
summit of which was the Turkish village of Develi, the 
residence of the Agha. We entered Everek soon after 
two, and went on to Develi, to be in more immediate com- 
munication with the governor, whose assistance might be 
necessary in making arrangements for ascending the moun- 
tain. We accordingly passed through the town, along the 
narrow and crowded passages of the bazaar, stared at by 
the inhabitants, who had never seen a European before, 
whilst I in my turn was admiring the dress and appearance 
of the people. The women seldom covered their faces, ex- 
cept the old and ugly; the young were particularly hand- 
some. The men, too, were a remarkably fine race, well 
made, and showily dressed in coloured robes of striped silk : 
they were all armed, and wore enormous turbans: they 
had also a wilder and more independent manner than their 
western brethren, partaking somewhat of Arab blood, and 
the haughty bearing of the neighbouring Kurds. 

Leaving Everek Kieui, where the Armenians and other 
christians reside, and which in fact consists of three con- 
tiguous villages, viz., Everek, Agiostan (a corruption pro- 
bably for Agios Kostantin), and Fenisse, containing alto- 
gether 1050 houses, we ascended the hill to the S.E. by 
a steep road, partly amongst gardens near the bottom, and 
in half an hour reached the Agha’s konak in Develi. He. 
is dependent on the Mutzellim of Nigdéh, in the sanjiac 
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of Koniyeh, and nothing could exceed his attentions: he 
paid me a visit soon after my arrival, and having learnt 
what my object was, sent for an Armenian who was reported 
to have reached the summit. In the mean time two others 
arrived, who stated that they also had been there, and I 
ultimately engaged them all at one hundred piastres each : 
besides these, the governor appointed a guard of five cha- 
vasses to accompany me to the spot where we were to pass 
the first night, and to take charge of the horses; for it is 
impossible to reach the summit in one day, the only time 
when it is safe to ascend the upper part being early in the 
morning, before the sun’s rays have thawed the superficial 
snow. 

I was told by the governor and others that the country 
to the S.E. was full of castles, caves, and ruins, one of 
which, on a high pointed rock, three hours off, at a village 
called Yeuksus, was very remarkable; but even the go- 
vernor admitted that that part of the country was danger- 
ous, on account of the Aufschars, who had done much 
mischief within the last two or three years, having been 
driven across the borders by Ibrahim Pacha, whose frontier 
was said to be only three hours distant. With respect to 
the ruins to the east, of which I had heard such contra- 
dictory accounts at Cesarea, I now learned that the Sar- 
manti Sa was about nine hours off, due east. If, as it is 
said, it falls into the sea near Adana, without joining the 
Gihoun, it must be the upper branch of the Sihoun or 
Sarus. I was positively assured that there was no river 
rising to the east, within any moderate distance, which falls 
into the Euphrates. There cannot therefore be a doubt 
that, in the passage of Strabo which says that the Melas 
rising near Ceesarea falls into the Euphrates, we should 
read Halys instead of Euphrates.* Develi is said to contain 
550 Turkish houses. The barometer stood at 24.472 inch. ; 
attached therm. 73°, detached 74°. 


* Strabo, lib. xii. p. 539. 
VOL. II. T 
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Saturday, July 29.—Every thing being ready for our 
visit to the mountain by half-past nine, we proceeded to 
Everek Kieui, where the Armenians were to join us. One 
of the guards whom the Agha sent with me wascalled Kara 
Oglan Abram Agha: he was a perfect model of the peculiar 
characteristics of the people in this neighbourhood, being 
tall and well made, with a countenance marking great in- 
telligence, and a complexion of the darkest mahogany ; his 
beard was strong and lustrous, and as black as ebony ; his 
features regular and expressive, his nose slightly aquiline, 
and his eyes very dark and piercing. Dressed in the gay 
and picturesque costume of the country, he wore a long 
cloak or gown of rich silk embroidered and worked, with 
pieces of various colours let in, and forming a handsome 
ornament on the back. 

Leaving Everek Kieui, we crossed the undulating plain 
rather to the west of the road, by which we had travelled 
the day before, our direction being nearly north by com- 
pass. For the first time during the last fortnight the 
summit of Argzeus, here called Erjish Dagh, was obscured 
by clouds, which at times descended even below the line of 
snow. As, however, nothing indicated a change of weather, 
and we were not to attempt the summit till the morrow, I 
determined to proceed, hoping that the wind would blow 
away the misty veil in due time. 

The elevation of this mountain is so great and so unusual 
in this part of the world, that the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country look upon it with awe and astonishment, 
and have associated with it many fables, some of which 
my guides now related to me to beguile, as they said, the 
tedious ride across the plain. A large snake or serpent 
plays an important part in all of them, which has perhaps 
the same origin as the Dragon of the ancients; and both 
may have been intended to indicate the workings of an 
evil spirit. The first 1 heard was respecting a celebrated 
Turkish warrior named Batal Ghazéh, who lived in the 
middle ages, fought against the Byzantines, and made war 
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with all his neighbours. He bore a charmed life, and no 
weapon could injure or destroy him. At length he was 
taken prisoner, and carried to the summit of Argzus, where 
he was placed in a deep well, from which he made his 
escape, with the assistance of a large snake. Another 
fable ran as follows :—A traveller once came from Frangis- 
tan, in search of a rare plant which grew only on the summit 
of Argzus, having ten leaves round its stalk and a flower 
in the centre. Here it was said to be guarded by a watch- 
ful serpent, which only slept one hour out of the four and 
twenty. The traveller in vain tried to persuade some of 
the natives to accompany him, and point out the way; 
none of them would venture, and at length he made the 
ascent alone. Failing, however, in his attempt to surprise 
the dragon, he was himself destroyed. The story adds that 
he was afterwards discovered, transformed into a book, 
which was taken to Cesarea, and thence found its way 
back into Frangistan. 

Two miles and a half from Everek we reached the base 
of the mountain, and began a gentle ascent over hills of 
black basalt; on reaching the first plateau, we passed a 
conical hill of more recent appearance, consisting of sand 
and ashes, with a partly broken crater, rising above the 
basaltic plateau. On this rugged soil there was little culti- 
vation, except here and there a few small patches of corn; 
wild pear-trees, dotted about the lower portion of the hill, 
were the only trees we saw. As we ascended more rapidly, 
we became sensible of a great increase of cold, particularly 
at a yaila where we halted a little before one, when I was 
glad to have recourse to my cloak. 

At half-past one we again began ascending steep hills of 
sand and pumice. My guides pointed out the village of 
Geraméh, two miles off to the W.S.W., where they reported 
the existence of ruins. As we reached a greater height the 
vegetation, which in the plains below was quite burnt up, 
was green and flourishing, and the ground enamelled with 
flowers. Higher up we crossed an extensive tract sloping 
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to the S.E. from the foot of the great cone; here the rocky 
soil was covered with junipers, growing low and spread- 
ing over the ground. On our left rose a lofty rock, called 
Kartun by my guides: it consisted of felspathic trachyte 
resembling phonolite, detached and standing out like a 
gigantic fortress, to the south of the high peak; huge 
boulders of it had rolled down into the plain, and added to 
the dreary wildness of the scene. After proceeding over 
the talus of the great cone for some way, amidst boulders 
of trachyte and porphyry, at half-past three we entered a 
deep ravine, which we ascended, following the bed of a 
torrent, winding from N. by W. to N. by E., until we 
reached the foot of the steepest portion of the cone. 

At four p.m., while still ascending this ravine, a drizzling 
rain came on, which in this clevated region was very cold 
and discouraging. ‘The horses and asses ascended much 
higher than I had expected, carrying our carpets and pro- 
visions for the night, although the road was so steep that 
we had long been obliged to dismount. Ata quarter be- 
fore five we reached the first patch of snow, and I observed 
that there was much less of it on this side of the mountain 
than towards Cesarea. Ata quarter after five we gained 
the head of the glen, where the ground spread out into an 
amphitheatre, surrounded by steep and lofty ridges of 
hills, beyond which the horses could not accompany us. 
Here we were to pass the night, and I never saw a more 
unpromising lodging than the bare and rocky space around 
us, without a tree or shrub; its dull monotony being only 
varied by a few gigantic fragments detached from the 
rocks above, under the shelter of which we looked about 
for hollows into which to creep. I found a block of 
large dimensions, under one side of which, after scooping 
out the stones and rubbish, we laid my carpet on the 
ground. It was just big enough to hold one person, but 
would have been no protection against rain. Dimitri and 
the guides arranged themselves as well as they could in 
other similar hollows near me; while the horses and asses 
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were left to range about as they pleased. As evening 
advanced the sensation of cold became intense, the eie- 
vation being between nine and ten thousand fect above the 
sea, as marked by the barometer, which had fallen to 20.198 
inches, the attached therm. being 48°, and detached 47°. 
Having collected a few sticks on our way up, we contrived 
to make a fire and had some coffee, but it was not enough 
to warm us; and as lights were out of the question, we had 
nothing to do, as soon as darkness came on, which was in- 
creased by a heavy fog, but to roll ourselves up in our 
cloaks and carpets, and turn in to sleep under the rocks, to 
be ready to start before sunrise. The only vegetation on the 
spot, except a few scanty blades of grass, was a low and 
flat plant, smelling strongly of musk. The large flower 
resembled that of a thistle, but the leaves were very diffe- 
rent. The Turk who pointed it out to me said it grew 
nowhere else. 

Sunday, July 30.—At five a.m. detached therm. 33°.8, 
barometer 20-246 inches, att. therm. 35°. The morning 
was extremely cold, and the rolling clouds and mist made 
me despair of a distant view from the summit of the moun- 
tain. The effect of the rising sun lighting up the country 
below was very beautiful, particularly on the snowy tops of 
the high peaks of Allah Dagh to the South, on the further 
side of the plain of Kara Hissar: these form, I believe, the 
principal branch of Anti-Taurus. Notwithstanding the 
necessity, which the Armenians had insisted on, of starting 
early, the sun had been up some time before | could get 
them off. There was first the fire to be lighted, and then 
coffee to be made, without which nothing can be done 
or attempted in any part of the Ottoman empire. At 
half-past five, however, we were off, leaving the Turks be- 
hind in charge of the horses and the baggage. At first 
the road led straight up towards the summit, at an angle of 
15° or 20°, over a talus of loose stones and boulders. At six 
we reached a large mass of fallen rock called Yatch Tash, 
rising to a height of neariy one hundred feet above the 
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ground, where some of the guides had proposed our spend- 
ing the night ; in a few minutes more we reached a bed of 
deep snow or glacier filling up the ravine, and extending 
the whole way to the summit of the mountain, at an angle 
of nearly 30°. The ground on each side was frozen hard, 
but the thaw as the sun rose detached large stones and 
particles of rock which had been already cracked and split 
by the frost: these falling on the snow bounded down 
the steep declivity, rushing past us at a rapid rate, and 
making the ascent in some places a work of toil and 
hazard; it was, however, the only danger which attended 
the attempt. In this way we continued ascending along 
the edge of the glacier on our right, with lofty overhang- 
ing cliffs on our left, and many patches of snow in all 
the crevices, until we were stopped by the precipitous 
cliffs rising up directly from the snow without any inter- 
vening space, and we were obliged to creep round the 
point by hanging on with our hands, and stepping on the 
projecting masses of rock, some feet above the glacier which 
stretched far down the ravine below us. In this manner 
we reached the apex of a precipitous ridge of barren rock, 
intervening between two glaciers, which, although much 
steeper, and more dangerous if we missed our footing, was 
easier than toiling up loose stones and shingles. Thus we 
proceeded until near the summit, when we were obliged to 
cross two or three narrow glaciers, one of the guides who 
led the way cutting steps in the snow before him, to pre- 
vent our being precipitated to the foot of the icy slope. 

At five minutes before eight we reached the highest 
attainable point of the mountain, not indeed the actual 
culminating point, which is a mass of rock with steep per- 
pendicular sides, rising to a height of twenty or twenty- 
five feet above the ridge on which we stood, for that could 
not be ascended without an apparatus of rope, which we 
did not possess. The prospect which lay at our feet was, 
unfortunately, not satisfactory: the sky above was as clear 
as could be wished, but a sea of clouds and vapour floated 
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far beneath us, over which the summits of distant moun: 
tains to the N.E. rose like islands above the waves; while 
to the north and east extensive glaciers stretched down in 
one unbroken slope into the sea of clouds, proving all ascent 
on that side to be totally impracticable. The spot on which 
we stood consisted of a narrow ridge, the point of junction 
of two large contiguous craters on the north side of the 
mountain; one of these, which I had already seen on the 
road from Cesarea, is broken down to the N.E., the other 
is open to the N.W.; the sides of both being completely 
obscured by snow and glaciers, except where a few steep 
ridges of rock rise through it. The summit is a red 
brecciated scoriaceous conglomerate, containing fragments 
of trap, trachyte and porphyry; but lower down, where 
the solid rocky nucleus of the mountain appears above the 
surface, it more nearly resembles a species of hornstone or 
phonolite. 

The barometer on the summit had fallen to 18.000 inches ; 
it stood just below the scale, which was graduated to eigh- 
teen inches, but some allowance must be made for the 
quicksilver, which had escaped in consequence of the hard 
usage it had lately undergone, and the heat to which it 
had been exposed, and which had caused the wooden cap of 
the cistern to contract. This would give an approximative 
elevation of 13,000 feet, which nearly coincides with the 
result of two angles of elevation taken from different 
spots below the mountain: one of these observations from 
the Greek convent, 5200 feet above the sea by the baro- 
meter, makes the height of the mountain 13,242 fect ; while 
the other taken from Kara Hissar, S.W. from the mountain, 
and 4300 fect above the sea by the barometer, makes the 
whole height of this celebrated peak 12,809 feet. If we 
therefore take a mean of these three observations, I do not 
think there will be any great error in estimating the height 
at 13,000 feet above the sea. 

Since the above was written, Mr. Ainsworth’s journal of 
his route from Angora to Cesarca has been published, in 
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which* he gives a thousand feet less elevation to the plain 
of Cesarea than I do; I was at first disposed to consider 
Mr. Ainsworth’'s account the most correct, on the ground 
of his greater experience in scientific observations. This 
would have made a difference of 1,000 feet in the height 
of Mount Argeus, as the correctness of my calculation de- 
pends upon the elevation of the plain of Cesarea being 
also correct. However, I have since found that I have an 
observation of the temperature at which water boils at 
Cesarea, which is 204°45 Fahr.; the difference between 
this and 212° is 7° 55, which, according to the tables of M. 
de Luc, corresponds with the barometrical height of about 
25° 597: my observations of the barometer at Cesarca 
varied from 25.950 to 25°587, a sufficiently close result to 
convince me that the elevation which I have given to the 
plain of Cesarea is not far from the truth. 

Whilst sitting on the summit we felt no wind, but dis- 
tinctly heard it whistling and rushing among the clouds 
and rocks below us. My guides declared that the sea was 
sometimes visible from the summit; but I am disposed to 
doubt it, from the high mountains which intervene both to 
the N. and S., and I also doubt whether the Armenians had 
ever ascended to the same height before. Unfortunately 
the state of the weather and the extreme cold prevented 
my taking many bearings, as so few objects were visible 
above the clouds. Amongst the loose stones and scoriz on 
the surface there was a considerable quantity of pumice, 
and also a white salt which my guides said was soluble in 
water, and an efficacious remedy in several complaints. 

After remaining above an hour on the summit, during 
which time I felt no inconvenient effects from the rarefied 
state of the atmosphere, we prepared to descend by a 
rocky pass to the west, which, though steeper, more cir- 
cuitous, and much more rugged, the guides declared would 
be safer than the ravine by which we had ascended, and it 


* See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. x. p. 310. 
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gave me an opportunity of seeing more of the mountain. 
The path led over a chaotic mass of large rocks, so nicely 
balanced on each other, that our additional weight often 
displaced them. They consisted chiefly of highly crystalline 
quartz rock, soft grey granite, red porphyritic trachyte, 
and brown trachyte of a more earthy character. The de- 
scent was steep and rugged, and in many places extremely 
difficult, from the size and looseness of the blocks, over 
which we were obliged to scramble. Here we found great 
assistance from the stout iron-shod sticks which I had pro- 
cured at Cesarea for Dimitri and myself. Long before we 
reached the spot where we had left the horses I was suffer- 
ing from a most intense headache; all my companions made 
the same complaint, adding, that it was invariably the case 
whenever they ascended the mountain. It took exactly 
three hours to reach our halting-place from the summit. 
Having again mounted our horses at the bottom of the 
ravine, the Armenians led me to some rocks at the northern 
foot of the high hill called Bostan Dagh, where, they 
pretended, were some ruins, and inscriptions on the rocks. 
Ruins there were none, and the only writing was of a bar- 
barous kind, and evidently of a late date, accompanied by an 
ill-carved cross. The sloping plain between it and Argzus 
was covered with large boulders of trachyte and other rocks 
derived from the summit, some of which were smoothened 
and glazed in a remarkable manner, perhaps the result of 
lightning. From thence we descended by our former path 
to near the yaila above mentioned, when, striking off to 
the west, we descended a steep and sandy ravine of pumice- 
stone and ashes, to visit some ancient remains at Geraméh. 
After proceeding about a mile in this direction, we 
reached a Byzantine church in ruins, standing by itself 
away from the village, built in a plain and severe style, and 
constructed of brown trachyte fitted together without ce- 
ment. The bema was quite perfect, as well as parts of the 
sides and the arches which supported the central dome. 
The length of the whole building was not more than forty 
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feet, the Greek cross being considerably lengthened out. 
A few fragments of ornamented capitals were lying about 
amidst the ruins, and the remains of another church were 
visible on the heights to the north. Continuing along the 
foot of these hills, in a W. by N. direction, we reached the 
village of Geraméh, behind which a ravine extends to the 
north, containing other interesting ruins. Here I particu- 
larly remarked a large church in the same style as that 
above described, with the remains of interior columns, sup- 
porting the arches of the aisles ; the windows were small, and 
the whole formed a perfect square with a semi-circular bema, 
to the east. Near it was another building of massive Hel- 
lenic blocks with a handsome facade, but without windows. 
It appeared to have been a tomb, probably of the Roman 
period, as it resembled those of Hierapolis; the door was 
narrow and low, with a small aperture above it. At a 
fountain not far off were several marble and trachytic 
columns decorated in the Byzantine style; and in our way 
through the village we passed some other buildings, one 
of which had an arcade of four arches in front. 

After crossing a small plain, about a mile in width, I 
had just reached the summit of a low ridge of hills and 
was looking at the mountain and surrounding country, 
waiting for the rest of the party to join me, when a cloud 
of dust, caused by at least a hundred horses and beasts 
galloping down the steep sides of the sandy hills at the base 
of Mount Argeeus, arrested my attention. My mind being 
full of volcanoes and eruptions, my first thought was that 
an eruption had broken out at the foot of Argzus, and I 
was on the point of starting to examine it. I was suddenly 
stopped by the vociferations and angry tones of my Turkish 
guards, who declared that it was caused by a large party 
of Kurdish freebooters returning from a foray across the 
frontier, driving before them the flocks and herds, which 
they had been plundering from the mountain valley, and they 
insisted on our hurrying down the hill-side out of sight. 1 was 
sorry not to have a nearer view of them, but a visit even to 
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Mount Taurus in their company would have been a dis- 
agreeable conclusion to the day's excursion. Descending 
from the ridge we passed traces of a basaltic platform and 
conical hills skirting the foot of Argeeus, on one of which 
were the remains of a crater slightly broken away on the 
north side. I think it may be inferred from the form of 
this crater, and the loose materials of which the cones con- 
sist, that they must have been elevated subsequently to the 
period when the country was under water. We reached 
Develi at seven, and received the congratulations of the 
Agha on having succeeded in our object. 

Monday, July 31.—Before starting I obtained from an 
Armenian some good coins of Anazarba and Tarsus, and 
again visited the Agha, to whose civility and exertions I 
was much indebted, and who was determined I should 
remain his debtor, by sending after me a basket of delicious 
pears, which were to be doubly acceptable in the dry plain 
of Kara Hissar. We started soon after ten, descending 
the hill, and leaving Everek Kieui on our right: on 
reaching the vineyards we crossed several small streams 
flowing to the S.W., which lose themselves in the marshes 
below. Our road led along the foot of the roots of Mount 
Argeus, which extend to the south, occasionally crossing 
those which stretched further into the plain. Our direction 
was nearly due west, making a slight angle towards the 
north, about eight miles from Everek Kieui, in order to 
avoid the marshes. Soon after twelve we crossed a ridge 
of trachyte covered with boulders of basalt, and descended 
the plain, which was everywhere intersected by streams 
issuing from the foot of the basaltic roots of Mount Argezeus. 
The plain itself, as we advanced, rises towards the moun- 
tain, and is covered with pebbles and boulders from the 
trachytic hills above. In the middle of it a mass of black 
scoriaceous and vesicular lava appears above the surface, 
from under which several copious springs of watcr gush 
forth. 
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I had been advised to take an escort from Develi, con- 
sisting of two men armed, one mounted, the other on foot ; 
and on reaching at half-past one the yaila of Sendere 
Makeh, still at the foot of the hills, Hafiz said that we 
must take an additional escort while crossing the country 
between the mountain and Kara Hissar. A little before 
two we entered the marshes, which we passed on a nar- 
row and winding causeway. The high reeds, and rushes, 
and the streams on both sides are the resort of numerous 
aquatic birds. A ten minutes ride brought us to the other 
side, soon after which our escort left us to find our way by 
ourselves across the plain to Kara Hissar. The greater part 
of this plain is under water in winter, but was now both dry 
and barren; the soil is apparently disintegrated granite, 
consisting of small grains of quartz and mica. The ap- 
pearance of the surrounding country as we crossed this 
miniature desert was very striking; the beautiful outline of 
the lofty range of Allah Dagh was nearly sixteen miles off 
to the south, while a more distant and more lofty range 
rose to the S.S.W., presenting many pointed and rugged 
peaks, and ridges of a singular white milky hue. This 
must be a branch of the Taurus, or Anti-Taurus, and is 
said to contain lead mines, at a distance of eight hours 
from Nigdeh. In front of us was the town of Kara Hissar, 
picturesquely situated at the foot of the hills, and em- 
bosomed in gardens and orchards of fruit-trees, which 
stretched far up the valley behind; but on all the other 
hills by which the plain was surrounded, the shapes of 
which were curiously varied and picturesque, not a tree or 
shrub was to be seen. 

At five we reached the commencement of the gardens, 
ascending among them, along the wide bed of a torrent 
now dry, and in half an hour we reached the town, contain- 
ing about 700 houses: it is a miserable place, oppressed by 
excessive and injudicious taxation, imposed by the governor 
of Cwsarea. Its contribution to Constantinople is 8000 
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piastres a year, for which the Mutzellim collects 70,000, 
besides the profits of the collectors, the difference going 
into his own pocket. 

The distress of the country too at this time was much 
increased by the conscription for the army, and by the 
manner in which the recruiting was conducted. All the 
young men are claimed for this purpose by the arbitrary 
orders of the government, unless they are able to buy them- 
selves off by bribing the local governors. Many conceal 
themselves or escape in order to avoid serving; and as 
none of the recruits from this or any other part of the 
country ever return from Constantinople, their friends look 
upon them as dead. It was painful to witness the despair 
and anguish of some of the women at having their children 
thus torn away. The long continuance of the practice has 
been one amongst the many causes of the diminution of 
the Turkish population in Asia Minor. Plague, undoubt- 
edly, has done much, and vicious institutions and habits 
have done much, but nothing has operated so strongly as 
the carrying off the whole male population as soon as they 
reach the age of sixteen or eighteen ; and this has been the 
case in many thinly-peopled districts. In several places I 
have seen only old grey-headed men, whose time and day 
were passed, and youths, or rather children of ten or twelve, 
too young to carry a musket. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


Ruins in Soanli Dere, anc. Soandus—Extensive Caves—Zengi Bar—Misli— 
Nigdéh — Andaval, anc. Andabalis—Bor—Kiz Hissar, or Kilis Hissar, anc. 
Tyana—Fountain of Asmabzus. 


Tuerspay, August 1.—Having learnt that there were some 
interesting and extensive ruins to be seen at a place called 
Soanli Dere, about eight miles from Kara Hissar to the 
S.W., I started early this morning for the purpose of ex- 
ploring them. Leaving the town to the left, we entered a 
rich and well-cultivated valley, watered by the stream 
which supplies the gardens below, and in which, as we 
gradually ascended along its banks, we found more water 
at every step. The cultivation, however, does not ex- 
tend far up the sides of the valley, being limited by the 
height to which irrigation can be conveniently carried. 
The hills at first consisted of stratified beds of sand and 
gravel, dipping S.E., and containing boulders and pebbles 
of quartz, basalt, trachyte, &c., evidently derived from the 
hills to the west; but as we advanced we came upon a 
formation of pink and yellow peperite and pumiceous tuff, 
with beds of coarse conglomerate, and masses of quartz 
resinite. This tuff continued the whole way to Soanli Dere, 
trap rocks occasionally appearing in the bottom of the 
valley. A very remarkable instance of this occurred close 
to the bed of the river, three miles above Kara Hissar, 
where a mass of greenstone is penetrated in various direc- 
tions by large and small veins of grey granite, diverging 
in various directions. Our course had hitherto been nearly 
W. or W. by S., but after the third mile the river coming 
from the south makes a sudden bend; we therefore quitted 
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it, and leaving its shaded roads and gardens, chiefly filled 
with apricot-trees bearing delicious fruit, we ascended the 
cliffs on our right, in a direction W. by S.. 

This cliff consisted of a succession of terraces formed by 
several thick formations of peperite, separated by beds of 
coarse conglomerate, containing pebbles of granite, trap, 
basalt, &c., and which, being of a firmer texture, form the 
flooring of each successive terrace. On reaching the top 
of the cliff, a barren rocky valley nearly a mile in width 
opened before us, bounded by hills of tuff, in which I ob- 
served a few instances of those conical masses into which 
this rock has a tendency to disintegrate, some of which 
were capped, like mushrooms, with masses of a harder 
stratum, similar to that with which the hills on either side 
of the valley were uniformly covered: large masses of it, 
detached by the decay of the subjacent rock, lay scattered 
about in the valley at the foot of the cliffs. Here, also, 
as at Urgub, caves have been cut in the rocky pinnacles, 
some of which betrayed an attempt at architectural deco- 
ration. 

After we had ascended the valley for about two miles, 
it branched off into two, each being watered by a small 
stream, the one flowing from the N.W., the other from the 
west. On the point of the low hill which separates them 
were several large blocks of stone; and ascending the hill, 
I found the ruins of a square building of the same style, 
surrounded by an extensive terrace marked by- numerous 
blocks fixed in the ground, and still remaining ἐπ situ ; the 
south wall of the terrace extended from W.N.W., to E.S.E., 
and below it were the foundations of other buildings. At 
the east end of the hill a tomb was excavated in the rock, 
in which a stone bench or ledge was left all round the inside 
about three feet from the ground; the entrance was very 
low, with a small hole perforated above it, for giving light. 
A porch with a round roof was left outside, under which 
were a few sepulchral tablets carved on the flat surface of 
the rock on each side of the doorway; two of these con- 
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tained inscriptions, in one of which I could make out a few 
Greek letters. * 

Leaving the tombs, and proceeding along the western 
branch of the valley, we soon reached a narrow pass be- 
tween high cliffs of volcanic tuff, capped with horizontal 
beds of a harder variety of the same formation, numerous 
fragments of which covered the talus at the foot of the 
cliffs. Presently we reached an insulated mass of rock on 
the left side of the road, in which a thousand tombs or 
grottoes had been excavated. The scene in front became 
singularly curious and striking, as we thus entered what 
may be really called the commencement of Soanli Dere: 
the cliffs on either side of the valley were perfectly honey- 
combed with a countless number of excavations, dwellings, 
and tombs, hollowed out of this soft and peculiar rock to 
the height of 200 feet, and many thousands of which 
are inaccessible from without. A little way further on we 
passed under an arch cut through another mass of rock 
which projected over the road, and entered at once into 
this wonderful valley, which, for its strange peculiaritics 
and mysterious character, far exceeded in interest anything I 
had been led to expect. Curious as the scene was, it became 
more wonderful at every step; as the valley narrowed, and 
the cliffs on either side became more perpendicular, they 
were covered to the very top with innumerable caves and 
excavations, some of which were large and handsome, with 
broad openings and architectural facades, while others 
again were plain and small, resembling windows in the face 
of this natural wall. Some of the larger grottoes were 
covered with every possible variety of architectural orna- 
ment; arches supported by rich pilasters, decorated’ cor- 
nices, elaborate architraves, and columns, all cut out of the 
solid rock, vied with each other in giving to this wild and 
abandoned valley the strange and mysterious appearance 
of a conflict between habitation and desolation. 


* See Appendix, No. 416. 
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Proceeding onwards we passed the remains of a small 
aqueduct, carried across the little stream which flowed on 
our left; the style of it appeared to be Greek or Roman, 
and no cement was used in its construction: a little higher 
up, the valley again branched off to the W. and N.W. At 
the extremity of the point between the two ravines stood 
the ruins of a small Byzantine church of very ancient date, 
above which the cliff was again excavated in an extraordi- 
nary manner, studded with innumerable caves one above 
the other, which, from the circumstance of the front of 
many of them having been worn away, presented a strange 
appearance: some idea of them may be formed from the 
accompanying sketch, which, however, barely does justice 
to the original. I climbed into several of them, in one of 
which were remains of painting, as well as a handsome cor- 
nice round the ceiling. Others were very extensive, com- 
municating by narrow passages with each other, some of 
them appearing to have been enlarged in more recent 
times. Near the chapel above mentioned was a burial- 
ground; the gravestones, which seemed to have been cut 
out of small projecting pinnacles, and very rudely finished, 
all faced: the north; some had small niches, with a cross 
carved beneath them. 

Returning by the same valley I examined several of the 
caves more in detail, but could not ascertain in what man- 
ner many of the smaller ones were to be approached, unless 
it was by a rope from the top of the cliffs. Several of the 
openings, (whether merely windows or entrances I could 
not always tell,) just below the edge of the cliff, were not 
more than a foot, or a foot and a half in diameter, 
painted white all round, with letters and other signs upon 
them in red colours. Some of these letters were certainly 
Greek, but I could make nothing out of them, and could 
only distinguish a few here and there, such as 9. Y.@. €. 
ΟΦ. In some which I entered were many rows of small 
niches or columbaria about eight inches square, which 
might have been used either as doves’ nests, or for placing 
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cinerary urns. Lower down, the cliff to the left was, for 
at least 200 feet in height, riddled as it were with these 
small openings, few of which were more than two feet in 
diameter. A large aperture at the foot of the cliff by which 
I entered led into a passage parallel with the face of the 
rock ; by it I passed through numerous small chambers with 
windows at regular distances looking out into the valley. 
The floor of the passage gradually rose, until at the end 
a few steps brought me, after crawling through a wall 
and up a chimney, into another passage over the former 
one, running in a contrary direction. After following this 
gallery some way, all further progress appeared stopped 
by a wall of rock, until I perceived, about four or five 
feet from the ground, a small window or opening, through 
which I crept, and, descending on the other side into a dimi- 
nutive Greek chapel, alighted on the altar itself. Another 
entrance had been effected into this chapel by means of an 
opening in the floor itself; communicating with the passage 
below. From hence I still continued ascending gently from 
chamber to chamber, and zigzagging from floor to floor, 
without difficulty, until I reached a considerable height in- 
side the cliff, but met with nothing worthy of remark, ex- 
cept that most of the chambers contained many small 
niches like those described above, and generally arranged 
in regular rows. 

A little further to the east I climbed up the sloping talus 
to a large church cut out of the solid rock, and supported 
within by six columns still erect. A great portion of the 
interior was painted, and the colours appeared perfectly 
fresh. The entrance on the outside represented a handsome 
arch, and near it were several smaller chapels. In some 
of these the facing of the rock had fallen away, or had been 
gradually abraded by the effects of weather, so as to leave 
the interior exposed to view. ‘This was also the case with 
another building on the opposite or south side of the valley, 
where nothing now remains of a similar church, except a bare 
wall of rock, with four or five pilasters. A great écroule- 
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ment took place here about two years ago, which over- 
whelmed many of the houses or subterranean dwellings 
below ; it was said to have been caused by the rain pene- 
trating the cracks and fissures, but I should be rather dis- 
posed to attribute it to the effects of the earthquake expe- 
rienced here about that time. At length I was obliged to 
think of quitting these interesting scenes, forming, next to 
Urgub, the most curious features which I had seen in any 
part of Asia Minor, where all the inhabitants appear to have 
been troglodytes, and to have had but one habitation common 
to themselves, their pigeons, and their dead. 

It is almost useless to form a conjecture as to what may 
have been the object of these extensive excavations. The 
rock itself is peculiarly dry and porous, and therefore ad- 
mirably adapted for man to live in; and it is a singular cir- 
cumstance that, wherever it occurs, whether in Phrygia, 
Galatia, or Cappadocia, but particularly in the latter pro- 
vince, it is excavated in the same manner as above described. 
In proof of this I need only refer to the grottoes of Kirk 
Hinn, between Beiad and Afiom Kara Hissar; those of 
Dogttanli, between Doryleum and Khozru Pacha Khan, 
described by Colonel Leake and Mr. Fellowes; those near 
Buldour, and in the neighbourhood of the Rhyndacus, as 
described in the former volume; and lastly those of Urgub, 
Utch Hissar, and other places in that district. It can 
scarcely have been mere chance which led the inhabitants 
of these regions to avail themselves of the same formation, 
in the same manner, in such distant quarters of the coun- 
try ; nor does it seem probable, or even scarcely possible, 
that so many and such extensive excavations were necessary 
or solely intended for sepulchres.* I may, however, be 

* The following description of a subterranean town in Sicily, from the work of 
Giuseppe Sanchez, entitled ‘ Campania Sotteranea,’ will not be read without interest 
in connexion with the remarkable valley of Soanli Dere. In describing Ispica, 
near Modica, between Noto and Spaccaforno, the author mentions, at page 80, a 
valley eight miles long with perpendicular rocks on each side : he says, ‘ La valle 


scorre dentro due rocce intagliate a pico, essa e una strada che ha d’ambo i fianchi 
abitazioni in un numero infinito incavate nella pietra, e moltissime di dieci in 
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permitted, in the absence of all inscriptions or other positive 
information, to suggest what I suppose may have been the 
ancient name of this locality. Strabo,* in describing the 
great road from Ephesus to Mazaca, mentions Soandus as 
one of the last places on it, and within the distance of 680 
stadia (68 G. M.) from Cesarea. Now Soanli Dere is pre- 
cisely upon this route, particularly if, as we may infer from 
Strabo, it did not pass through Iconium, but kept to the 
north of that city, in adirect line from Laodicea Catacecau- 
mene, through the desert of Lycaonia, and to the south of 
the Tattza palus. It is, moreover, between forty and fifty 
miles from Czesarea. All these circumstances, combined 
with the similarity of name, render it highly probable that 
Soanli Dere is the Soandus of Strabo. 

Quitting at length this interesting spot, we returned by 
the same road for a few miles, when, leaving the direct 
route to Kara Hissar on our left, we descended into the 
deep ravine by asteep and rocky path, and soon came again 
upon the trap and greenstone rocks, on which the pepe- 
rite and conglomerate beds repose. Here also the igneous 
rocks, amongst which were some fine masses of serpentine, 
were traversed by numerous veins of granite, of various 
degrees of thickness. From this ravine we ascended the 
opposite side, over igneous rocks traversed by veins of ser- 
pentine and quartz, until we reached a sloping plateau 


dodeci piani o appartamenti sovraposti gli uni agli altri.” These caverns are 
described as having many windows, passages with ascending floors, steps and 
raised benches rouud the apartments, and rooms opening from one to the other. 
After describing many caves in different parts of the world, Sanchez concludes 
that these were the original habitations of troglodytic people before they had learnt 
to build houses; but he observes that in Sicily there is evidence of their having 
been made use of as habitations by later people, who looked upon them as places 
of refuge. It is impussible not to be struck with the resemblance which these 
Sicilian caves bear to those of Suanli Dere; nor can we avoid attributing them to 
the same origin. Iam disposed to adopt the opinion of Signor Sanchez, and to 
look at them as the habitations of ancient races of the earliest period. Perhaps, 
too, when abandoned by the original occupants, they again served as habitations, 


or places of refuge, to peuple of a later age. 
* Lib. xiv. ἡ. 663. 
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covered with fragments of a red compact porphyritic tra- 
chyte, which led to the ruined castle of Zengi Bar, two 
miles S.W. from Kara Hissar. All the men were absent 
from the village, except the old Imaum; and I had some 
difficulty in finding my way to the summit of the rock, on 
which are the ruins of the castle, evidently Turkish: from 
it the town of Kara Hissar, or Black Castle, appears to 
have derived its name. I found no traces of antiquity : 
the castle was in a most dilapidated state, but the view 
was magnificent, and I was able to take many distant bear- 
ings. From its elevated and insulated position, it must 
have been a place of great strength, probably, as suggested 
by Macdonald Kinneir,* the ancient Nora, where Eumenes 
was besieged by Antigonus, and which, as Strabo says, was 
afterwards called Neroassus,+ where Sisina, the Governor 
of Cappadocia, preserved his treasures. 

After I had sufficiently explored the castle we returned 
to Kara Hissar by a steep road over the conglomerate, 
which forms the surface of the hillon that side. The castle 
itself is built upon a solid mass of red and grey porphyry ; 
I also found there many masses of serpentine and green- 
stone, traversed by veins of granite, loose, and apparently 
brought thither from the bed of the river. As Kara Hissar 
itself contains no vestiges of antiquity, I do not see on what 
ground Colonel Leake supposes it to represent Cybistra, or 
Macdonald Kinneir Castabala. Itis, I think, evident from 
Strabo’s account of Tyana that both these towns must be 
looked for farther to the east and south.t 

Wednesday, August 2.—I was delayed several hours this 
morning for want of horses, in consequence of new levies: 
of troops, who were going to Constantinople. It was 
near one P.M. before I could start, having taken a meridian 

* Travels iu Asia Miuor, &c., p. 111. 

+ Strabo, lib. xii. cap. ii. p. 537. 
t Herr Zeune says, in the ‘ Gesellechaft fir Erdkunde,’ No, 4, Aug. 10, 1839, 


page 84, that it appears, from information received from Capt. Fischer, that Cy- 
bistra is at a place called Pasmaktchi, on the ruad from Caesarea tu the Cilician 


pass. 
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altitude, which gave 38° 20’ N. as the parallel of Kara Hissar. 
For the first three miles we proceeded along the road to 
Soanli Dere, and then, turning due south, we continued five 
miles along the bed of the river, which soon became almost 
dry. For some miles the banks were lined with rich and 
fruitful gardens. Igneous rocks filled the bed of the river, 
and caverns were excavated in the tufaceous rocks above, 
many portions of the valley affording good sections of the 
horizontal beds of peperite, overlying the trap. This in- 
volves rather a curious consideration, for it is almost certain, 
from the appearance of this tuff, that it is a subaqueous and 
not merely a subaerial formation, and consequently that it 
must have been upheaved to its present elevation: the 
occurrence of bands of flint and quartz resinite is con- 
clusive as to this point, and yet the beds are every- 
where horizontal, without any perceptible dislocations or 
faults. The elevatory action, therefore, must have been 
very slow and gradual, or it must have extended over a 
great surface. It is also evident that the tuff must be- 
long to a more recent formation than the trap, and is in fact 
one of the newest deposits in this part of the world. 

As we approached the head of the valley the country 
became barren and uncultivated, and the burnt-up pasture 
scarcely afforded food to a few flocks of sheep. Trap 
rocks traversed by veins of granite rose up in the middle 
of the valley, with the horizontal peperite resting against 
them, but denuded by the continual action of the stream. 
In one place the cliff on the right was covered with small 
cones capped with blocks of a harder stone. These caps 
I found on examination were derived from the upper bed, 
and, by falling on the sloping surface of the softer forma- 
tion, which was being gradually washed away and abraded 
by the combined action of air and water, had prevented 
those portions of the bed below them from being so much 
destroyed as the more exposed parts. 

On emerging from the valley our direction changed to 
S.W. over an undulating plain sloping gently to the S.E. 
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The ground itself consisted of the hard capping of tuff 
which I had already observed in the valley, but presented 
ἃ most curious and remarkable appearance, having been 
broken and shattered in every direction, and so dislo- 
cated and disturbed, that the broken ends of some of the 
larger fragments rose several feet above the ground, giving 
the country, for nearly a square mile, a very singular cha- 
racter. This effect must have been produced by an earth- 
quake or the protrusion of some igneous rock, or by the 
washing out of the softer beds beneath. As we descended 
to a lower level, the ground was covered and the air 
scented with a profusion of wild heliotrope. The view of 
the mountain range of Maden Dagh rising up to the S.E., 
behind Allah Dagh, and forming a branch of Mount 
Taurus, which reflected the bright tints of the evening 
sun, was extremely beautiful. The plain too was better 
cultivated, when at a quarter after five we passed the vil- 
lage of Edrye Kieui, one mile off on the right; a mile 
further we reached a burial-ground, where I saw a few 
small columns, and copied an inscription* from a large 
block of marble. A little way further was a fountain with 
a ruined khan, built of large blocks of peperite, many of 
which had evidently been derived from ancient buildings, 
as on one was carved a row of Doric dentils. To the 
N.W. and N.N.W. I could distinguish several conical vol- 
canic-looking hills, rising above the level plain of tuff. 
During a space of eight or ten miles across this plain, 
which in winter is covered with three or four feet of snow, 
we crossed no stream or water-course. On asking the 
guide which way the water ran off when the snow melted, 
he said it did not run anywhere ; that it all sunk into the 
ground: the porous nature of the soil, and the total ab- 
sence of all water-courses or channels, give sufficient pro- 
bability to this explanation. 

At seven P.M., after leaving the high road to Nigd¢h, 
for that of Misli, where we were to halt for the night, our 
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road was marked by numerous deep and parallel furrows, 
worn into the rock, and at nearly equal distances; these 
have been caused by the constant passing of strings of horses 
or camels keeping the same tracks over the bare rock. 
At half-past seven we reached Misli, a small village, almost 
underground, being built on the soft peperite, into which 
the houses are partly dug. The place contained between 
200 and 300 houses, all inhabited by Greeks independent 
of the Turkish authorities, and subject only to the Bishop 
of Nigdéh. The inhabitants pay no taxes to the govern- 
ment; but work gratuitously in the lead-mines of Maden 
Dagh, distant five or six hours to the E.S.E. This at 
least used to be the practice, but now they are said to pay 
their contributions to the mines, and miners are procured 
from Gumishkhana. The Greeks of Misli never leave 
their village or travel in search of employment elsewhere, 
and neither men nor women are allowed to marry. strangers. 

Thursday, August 3.—We started from Misli soon after 
six, crossing a large sandy and barren plain, covered with 
pebbles of quartz, and sloping a little towards the moun- 
tains in the S.E. These must be of very great elevation, 
as the snow extended far below the summit. I was told 
that ruins existed at their base; Cybistra and Castabala 
should be sought for in that direction. At the foot of these 
hills two large villages were pointed out, bearing nearly 
south, four or five miles off, called Seimen Dere and Boula- 
gatch. As we advanced, the plain became more cultivated, 
producing large crops of corn, and at a quarter before nine 
we commenced a very gradual descent. Immediately a few 
springs rose on our left, which, forming a stream, and 
giving freshness and verdure to the grass, flowed away 
S.W. towards Nigdéh and Bor, irrigating in its course 
numerous gardens, and fields of corn, flax, and beans. The 
valley became gradually better cultivated, poplars and 
willows flourishing along the banks of the stream. At a 
quarter after ten we passed the ruined village of Amos on 
our right, near which the valley and meadows widened con- 
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siderably. Here, as I was afterwards informed by my Greek 
landlord at Nigdéh, was Eski Andaval; but no remains are 
now to be seen, except a ruined church, dedicated to Agios 
Kostantinos (St Constantine). It is, however, enough to 
enable us to recognise the site of a place, mentioned in all 
the Itineraries, called Andavilis or Addavilis, and which, 
according to the Antonine Itinerary, was sixteen miles from 
Tyana ; this very closely agrees with the construction of the 
map, which gives fourteen geographical miles going round 
by Nigdéh and Bor, and eleven and a half in a straight line 
over a country almost everywhere passable ; the exact pro- 
portion of G.M. to sixteen M.P. would be twelve. 

The Jerusalem Itinerary, after mentioning this place 
makes the following curious remark :—“ Ibi est villa Pam- 
pali unde veniunt equi curules.’’* It is certainly a sin- 
gular fact that there is not a spot in the surrounding 
country so well suited as this for the purpose of breeding 
horses; no place where there is such a happy mixture of 
water and meadow-land, for in general, where water occurs 
in this country, it either flows over a dry sandy plain, or 
produces deep and impassable morasses. Here, then, was 
probably the stud of Pampalus, or (as they are supposed 
by the critics to have been one and the same person) of the 
Palmatius mentioned in the Glosse Nomice of the Lower 
Empire,t whose breed of horses, extensive landed property, 
and magnificent palace at Ceesarea, nearly equalled the 
splendour of the Emperor Valerian. 

From this spot the town of Nigdéh and its castle on a 
low insulated hill appeared about three miles off, S.S.W. ; 
low hills skirted the roadside on our right, consisting of 
alternating beds of sand and conglomerate. Soon after 
eleven we reached the extensive gardens of Nigdéh ; in the 
burial-grounds which we passed through, I only perceived 
a broken shaft of a handsome fluted column, and a few 
shrines or monuments of elegant Saracenic structure. On 


* Jerusalem Itiuerary, Wesseling, p. 577. 
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entering the town itself, which covers a large space of 
ground, I was struck by its wretched appearance, owing to 
the dilapidated state of many large Turkish buildings, 
and the narrow winding lanes, intended to serve as substi- 
tutes for streets. I reached the konak just in time to 
obtain a meridian altitude, which gave the latitude of 
Nigdéh 37’ 5°N. The town is said to contain 300 Greek 
houses, 40 Armenian, and 900 or 1000 Turkish. My Greek 
host informed me that there was another old village, called 
Eski Aravan, between two and three miles to the west of 
Nigdéh, with a church dedicated to St. Theodosius. It 
rather militates against the idea of Nigd¢h occupying the 
position of any ancient city, to find that this name of Ara- 
van-is that by which all letters are now addressed to Nigd¢h 
from Constantinople, rendering it probable that it is the 
oldest and most important place. In the afternoon I 
strolled through the bazaars and Bezestan, which are 
extensive, and visited the castle built on a low rising 
ground between the town and the valley: its construction 
appeared to be entirely Turkish. Several other villages 
were pointed out, as existing on the hills to the west, 
amongst which were Yeni Andaval, Agios Nicolos, and 
Yelanli Panagia, which latter is also called Firmasun or 
Frank Deresi. 

I cannot conclude the events of this day without mention- 
ing the loss of my barometer, which broke, while I was 
arranging it in consequence of its having become leaky 
from the contraction of the wooden cover or cap of the 
cistern, perhaps owing to my carelessness in handling it. 
I was thus deprived of my most useful attendant; and so 
accustomed had I become to carry it myself, and to observe 
it constantly (carrying it slung over my own shoulders when 
on horseback), that on ‘starting the following morning I 
really felt as if I had lost a companion. 

Friday, August 4.—We left Nigdéh at eight, winding 
along the foot of the hills on our right, amongst which were 
many Greek villages, and from which descended several 
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streams flowing S.E. into the river of Nigdéh. About a 
mile and a half from the town we passed the remains of 
ἃ paved causeway, parallel to the present road. I have 
observed similar causeways in several parts of Asia Minor 
along the lines of ancient roads, of which I believe them, 
in many instances, to be the remains. Several tumuli ap- 
peared on the low hills beyond the river towards the S.E., 
probably of very early construction, as the foundation of 
Tyana in that neighbourhood is attributed to Semiramis. 
I was accompanied as far as Bor by a young Greek, who 
was running away from a neighbouring village to escape 
from the Turkish press-gangs: these heroes were seizing all 
the young men of that nation whom they could find, to send 
them to Constantinople, not for soldiers, but to work as arti- 
sans for the new troops, as tailors, shoemakers, &c.; he was 
in great alarm, and anxious to reach Eregli, where he had 
friends, and where he hoped to avoid the inquiries of the 
governor of Nigdéh. Before reaching Bor we passed through 
what were once well-cultivated gardens and vineyards, but 
now deserted and neglected. My companion explained the 
cause of this change, by stating that some twenty years 
ago, when they were rich and flourishing, the country was 
attacked by Choppan Oglu, in one of his predatory excur- 
sions, when the gardens, and the village to which they be- 
longed, were plundered and destroyed. Afterwards, the 
᾿ inhabitants of another village higher up the mountains 
turned off the stream of water which flowed through them, 
in order to irrigate their own grounds, and since that time 
the vineyards have been quite abandoned. 

At ten we reached the suburbs of Bor, and soon after de- 
scended into the town, which is neat and tolerably well built. 
Most of the houses are situated in the midst of gardens and 
orchards; in the streets and different buildings are many 
large blocks of stone and marble, and fragments of broken 
columns, brought from the neighbouring ruins of Kiz His- 
sar. In the burial-ground I copied an inscription,* and 
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saw many fluted columns, and large slabs of marble. 
Leaving Bor, we crossed the end of a low spur of lime- 
stone hills, which forms the northern limit of the plain of 
Tyana, and, after a ride of three miles due south, reached 
the village of Kiz Hissar, or Kilis Hissar, built upon a 
low mound in the middle of the plain. Here also many of 
the gardens were neglected for want of water, and the plain 
was strewed with blocks of marble, probably left there on 
their way to Bor. 

Before reaching the Agha’s konak we rode under the 
ruined arches of an ancient aqueduct, which comes from the 
hills to the east, along the line of a small stream which 
waters the gardens; it was evidently intended to supply 
the town built upon the above-mentioned mound. From 
its construction, it appears to be Roman ; it is built with 
blocks of compact scaglia limestone, not granite, stated 
by Macdonald Kinneir. When we reached the konak, the 
Agha was absent, measuring the crops of wheat, in order 
to calculate his own share. On his return I questioned him 
respecting any lakes which might exist near the village, as 
cn this I thought the solution of the question whether these 
were really the ruins of Tyana would mainly depend. He 
stated that there were two small lakes or Ghieuls near the 
town, one of which was salt, and that, although constantly 
bubbling up, it never overflowed. With the intention of 
examining them in the afternoon, I took possession of a 
shady garden, where the tent was pitched under the 
branches of a large mulberry-tree. 

Having procured horses and a guide, I proceeded to visit 
the curiosities of the neighbourhood. Following the clear 
and limpid stream, flowing past my tent, and along the 
banks of which 1 traced the remains of the aqueduct, gra- 
dually diminishing in height as the ground rose, I reached 
its sources about two miles and a half N.E. from the village, 
where a copious spring rises in the centre of a small lake 
or pool about 100 feet long and 50 wide, at the foot of low 
limestone hills ; itis surrounded by numerous blocks of 
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marble and fragments of cornices and architraves, many 
of which have been used in the construction of a dam, to — 
keep up the water for the supply of a neighbouring mill. 
It is called Kesler Ghieul, and from its abundant supply, 
even at this period of the year, must have been a pow- 
erful inducement for laying the foundations of a town. 
From the numerous ruins about it, 1 was at first disposed 
to consider it as the source, named Asmabezus, near which 
was a temple dedicated to Jupiter.* From Kesler Ghieul I 
proceeded a mile and a half N.W. to some caves in the face 
of the hills which extend towards Bor, and which are called 
Iftyan Kas or Iftyan Keler. There was nothing remarkable 
in them except their name, which bears a close resemblance 
to that of Tyana, and, although originally the caves may 
have been intended as tombs, they have certainly served in 
later times for other purposes, as one of the largest which I 
entered was carved all round at the height of about eight 
feet from the ground with narrow round niches, like the 
windows and arches of a Byzantine church. 

Leaving the horses in the plain, I ascended the cliff toa 
tumulus, from whence I had an extensive view to the west. 
The upper part of the hill consists of horizontal beds of 
white earthy limestone, resting on peperite, with a gradual 
passage from one into the other. At a short distance from 
the hills, after returning to the plain, I visited another foun- 
tain, the water of which rises in a deep circular hollow in 
the rock, where it forms a pool, or well, about thirty feet 
in diameter, into which we descended by asteep path. The 
water escapes by a small crevice in the rocks into the 
plain, where it forms another larger lake outside, its 
course underground being about forty or fifty feet. The 
banks of the outer lake appeared to be partly artificial, as 
well as a portion of the subterranean channel, and it 
seemed to be used as a reservoir to supply water for irri- 
gating the neighbouring fields. 

I understood that there was still another lake to be seen — 
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to the south of the village, and thither I now proceeded, 
trusting that it would better answer the descriptions given 
of the lake near Tyana, by Ammianus Marcellinus,* and 
by Philostratus,} in the Life of Apollonius the Impostor, 
than those which I had yet seen. I passed through the 
burial-ground, full of columns, many of which wére fluted, 
some of white marble, others of a beautiful breccia, besides 
marble blocks, cornices &c. ; but I only saw two unimportant 
inscriptions.{ The mound on which the village is built con- 
sists of loose sand; in the walls and foundations of the 
houses, and in the pits dug near them, were many marble 
blocks and old foundations, particularly one of the basement 
of a temple, on which a well-proportioned Doric column was 
still standing i situ, about thirty feet high, consisting of 
four blocks of unequal length, while many fragments of 
similar columns were built into the walls of the neighbour- 
ing dwellings. The village also contains numerous salt- 
petre-works: this article is collected in large quantities 
from the soil in and about the place; 40,000 okes are said 
to be made here annually; but kirk (forty) and bin (thou- 
sand) are often used by the Turks indefinitely, to express 
what they consider a large number. 

The ground to the south of the village is wet and marshy, 
and intersected by several springs and streams of black 
muddy water. About two miles south of Kiz Hissar my 
guide pointed out to me some small springs of brackish 
water, a little way beyond which we reached a very remark- 
able lake or pool, which I at once recognised as the fountain 
of Asmabzeus, or at least as presenting a very singular phe- 
nomenon. The lake, in the middle of a perfectly flat plain, 
is about forty feet in diameter, full of brackish turbid 
water, bubbling and boiling up all over, particularly in the 
centre, where a violent jet rises to the height of nearly a 
foot, being a foot and a half in diameter, with considerable 
noise, and yet the water never rises or overflows its banks, 

* Lib. xxiii. 19. t Lib. i. 4. 
{ See Appendix, Nos. 419 and 420. 
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nor does any stream escape from it. The water is quite 
cold, and emits a slight smell of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
It was impossible on seeing this lake not to perceive at 
once how completely it answered the apparently con- 
tradictory descriptions of the two authors whom I have 
mentioned. Ammianus says that there is a fountain in 
a marshy plain near Tyana, in which the water rises 
up, and, again disappearing, never overflows its banks. 
Philostratus says that near Tyana is the fountam of 
Asmabeus, sacred to Jupiter, which is very cold, although 
it bubbles up like a boiling cauldron. Every feature in 
both these descriptions is correct, and at once identifies the 
ruins of Kiz Hissar with those of Tyana,—an opinion also 
confirmed by the mound on which it stands, and to which, 
according to Strabo, the name of Semiramis was given. 
With regard to this fountain of Asmabzus, I have only 
one remark to make, that the jet in the centre is perhaps 
chiefly caused by the escape of gas. 

About 300 yards S.E. from the lake a small hill rises out 
of the plain, which is covered with masses, beds, and veins 
of fibrous gypsum and compact white alabaster, while the 
greater part of the rock is a brown brecciated sandstone. 
It occurred to me at the time, and this was afterwards con- 
firmed when I visited the salt springs at Kekrout, near 
Eregli, that it marked the site of a mineral spring, where 
the gypsum had been deposited round a central nucleus of 
sandstone. There was an apparently anticlinal dip in the 
alabaster, but whether owing to its protrusion from below, 
or to the mineral spring flowing down both sides, I could 
not determine. Lying on this hill was an elegant fluted 
marble altar, with a large hole bored through it: this may 
have been dedicated to the Divinity of the Fountain. 
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Leave Κὶς Hissar—Eregli—Hot Springs of Kekrout—Sulphur—Salt—Oolitic 
Structure—Lake of Ak Ghieul—Katabothron—Encampment—Divlé—Ruined 
Town—Ak Chesha—Chorla—Kara Dagh—Bin Bir Kilisséh—Site of Lystra— 
Reach Karaman, anc. Laranda. 


Aveust 5.—Kiz Hissar to Eregli thirteen hours. We left 
the gardens soon after six this morning, proceeding due west 
along the stream, with the aqueduct to our right. Near 
the village it had reached a considerable elevation, in con- 
sequence of the fall of the ground; and close and slender 
piers gave it a picturesque appearance. After quitting 
the village, with its springs and marshy ground, we tra- 
versed in a W.S.W. direction (by compass) an extensive 
plain, bounded to the south by the snowy range of Taurus, 
to the north by Karajah Dagh, and probably constituting 
a portion of the great Cappadocian district of Tyanitis. 
We stopped at some tents a short distance from the 
village, to fill the water-jugs at a dirty well, as none was 
to be found the whole way to Eregli. The plain, which is 
flooded in winter, was perfectly dry, a slight saline efflo- 
rescence occurring here and there. To the north the moun- 
tains of Karajah Dagh were seen stretching away to the 
S.W. from Hassan Dagh, with many volcanic-looking cones 
rising out of the plain near the foot of the mountains. The 
road soon approached the low hills on the left, consisting of 
red marl and sandstone ; a few miles off to the right Tur- 
coman tents were pitched near the marshes, in which the 
waters of the Nigdéh river, not absorbed by irrigating the 
gardens of Bor, are lost. Flocks and camels were grazing 
in all directions on the plain and low hills to the left, at the 
foot of which were a few ruined houses and saltpetre-works. 
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After proceeding eight miles the ground sloped slightly 
towards the marshes, and the soil washed down from the 
hills on the left became redder and more alluvial. In 
it were a few rounded pebbles of porphyry, trachyte, grit, | 
and grey compact limestone, the latter evidently secondary ; 
it was more abundant as we advanced, proving, as has been 
already observed, the vast extent of that formation in the 
mountains of Taurus. At half-past eleven I could just 
perceive the last glimpse of snow glittering on the summit 
of Mount Argeus, bearing N.W., but it was almost down 
to the horizon. Thence our road continued through an un- 
interesting and uncultivated district, winding occasionally 
over low hills, stretching out from the chain of Mount 
Taurus, until at one p.m. we reached a few fields of corn and 
fallow. The mirage here was very strong, and many lofty 
whirlwinds of sand were driven across the arid plain. The 
lofty range of Mount Taurus, the summits of which were 
partly covered with snow, and which here extends much 
further to the north than it is generally placed in the maps, 
now appeared to rise abruptly from the plain like a gigantic 
wall, with occasionally a low ridge of intervening hills. 

At two P.M. we passed over several successive ridges 
covered with pebbles of grey limestone, jasper, and tra- 
chyte; the conical hills on the north side of the plain 
now seemed rather to extend between Hassan Dagh and 
Karajah Dagh. At half-past three we came upon thick 
beds of white fibrous gypsum and compact alabaster, dip- 
ping 30° to the S.W.; soon after which the gardens of 
Eregli were in sight, while a deep gorge or valley opened 
on the left, from whence issues the river, which waters the 
gardens and suburbs of the town. We again came upon 
beds of gypsum, associated with red and grey marls and 
hard red sandstone : these probably belong to the red sand- 
stone system, which stretches across from Galatia through 
Cappadocia to the Taurus, resting against the scaglia lime- 
stone, and underlying the great horizontal formation of 
central Asia Minor. 
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Soon after four we descended from these hills, having the 
gardens of Eregli spread out like a picture at our feet, 
and extending far into the plain, whilst, beyond the corn- 
fields, a clump of poplar-trees and a lofty minaret marked 
the site of the town. We crossed the river at the foot of 
the hills by a wooden bridge, and proceeded over a well- 
cultivated district extending to the foot of the mountains 
on the left, and as far as irrigation could be carried on 
the right ; beyond this the craggy tops of Karajah Dagh 
stood out in the bold colouring of mountain scenery. The 
inhabitants were busy threshing out their corn, which, as 
usual, was done on a paved floor in the open air, by driving 
cattle over large heaps of it, until the straw is broken and 
the grain beaten out. “ 

After a mile and a half of this English-looking scenery, 
we reached the cassaba of Eregli, built on a low hill, over 
which the road led between gardens and orchards and dila- 
pidated cottages. All the agreeable anticipations which I 
had formed from its cheerful appearance vanished on en- 
tering its dirty streets. ‘The invariable consequence of a 
town in Turkey having a burst of wealth and prosperity, 
is, that it is proportionably harassed by its governors, and 
is thus speedily restored to a state of poverty and ruin. 
The place is said to contain a thousand Turkish, and about 
fifty Armenian houses. I was soon comfortably established 
in my tent, pitched in the midst of a delightful garden 
belonging to one of the latter description. 

Sunday, August 6.—I started very early this morning to 
visit the extraordinary springs of Kekrout which I had heard 
of at Nigdéh, and was told last night were in the plain five 
miles to the north of Eregli. They were described as warm, 
salt, and forming a kind of white stone round the sources, 
which had choked up several of the vents. Marvellous 
tales also of mysterious caverns were told me, which, in 
the midst of a marshy plain, sounded very extraordinary. 
Passing through the town, I observed, amidst the ruined 
mud buildings of the present day, several large blocks of 
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stone and marble, besides some old Turkish buildings, a 
large khan, and a mosque, or tekiyeh, said to have been 
built by Sultan Alettin of Koniyeh. We rode for nearly 
three miles between well-watered gardens and orchards, 
and then entered the plain, which stretches across to the 
foot of Karajah Dagh, and is covered with the tents of 
Turcomans, who spend four or five months here during the 
summer, and retire on the approach of winter into Eregli. 
A smart gallop soon brought us to a low ridge of hills, 
rising in some parts to a height of sixty or seventy feet, 
and extending from 8.S.E. to N.N.W. The southern end 
is the highest and broadest, and on it have been built a 
few Turcoman huts, out of the reach of the annual inun- 
dations. This ridge consists of calcareous and gypseous 
beds, deposited by the springs in former times, and sloping 
off on each side in undulating lines. At the southern 
extremity all these are now dry; but, on proceeding to the 
N.W., I found a narrow crack or fissure extending along the 
summit of the ridge, out of which springs issue in nine or 
ten different places, fresh sources appearing to open in this 
direction in proportion as the older ones become silted up. 
The S.E. portion of the hill is evidently much older than the 
northern end, which latter is now undergoing the process of 
formation, and consists of a steep narrow ridge, with a suc- 
cession of small pools and springs, and little conical hills 
along the line of fissure on the top, the whole length of 
which is between two and three hundred yards. The cones 
which occur on this line appear to have been formed by 
the gradual deposit of the earthy matter, with which the 
water is charged, and which forms, in the first instance, 
basins or pools round each orifice, which, by the rapid eva- 
poration of the water, are soon elevated into cones. This 
rapid accumulation of matter round the mouths of the 
springs, on reaching a certain height, gradually closes up 
the vent, a process which goes on more quickly in propor- 
tion as the spring diminishes in strength, in consequence of 
the additional height to which the water must be forced: 
x 2 
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thus it is compelled to find a fresh vent lower down towards 
the N.N.W., by which the hill may be said to grow, as it 
is soon raised there to the height of the older portion. 

The crack or fissure is at the same time prolonged in 
the same direction by the expansive power of the confined 
water and gases, which may be heard in several places 
along the top of the ridge, bubbling underground, in their 
efforts to escape where the vent has been filled up. I 
tasted one of the springs; it was a compound of salt and 
sulphur, which, with lime, seem to be the sole ingredients 
in the water, and neither in the taste nor in the deposits did 
I perceive the slightest trace of iron. One of the most sin- 
gular features of these springs are the small basins formed as 
the water trickles down the side of the cliff, by the gradual 
enlargement of the ridges, of the nature of ripple-marks, 
caused by the action of the water. These ridges, having a 
semicircular form, are gradually raised by the spray and 
deposit of the water, until they are two or three feet high, 
and contain a considerable quantity of water. But, besides 
these large basins, many thousand smaller ones, each an 
inch or two in diameter, are constantly being formed on the 
same principle, in some of which pure salt is deposited. 
Although these springs are all evidently connected with 
each other, there is great variety in the substances depo- 
sited by them. Some deposit pure salt round their ori- 
fices, others pure sulphur, and others again sulphate of 
lime or gypsum, which is the most frequent. In the older 
formation, and even in those of a former year, 1 did not 
discover any salt; probably the water of the atmosphere 
had dissolved and carried it off. There was also much 
difference in the heat of the springs, some being quite cool, 
and others nearly 100° Fahr.; from the latter, large quan- 
tities of gas escaped, and the water became frothy if much 
disturbed. 

In the cliff on the N.E. side, the horizontal beds of 
limestone and gypsum were cut off and separated by ver- 
tical beds of the same formation—a phenomenon I could 
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not account for until I found, further north, a large mass, 
horizontally stratified, detached from the cliff itself, and 
the intervening chasm gradually filling up with the same 
substances, deposited by the water as it trickled down the 
side, thus producing an appearance of vertical stratification. 
Near this chasm the incrustations and stalactites overhang- 
ing the cliff have assumed very singular forms, being 
regularly jointed and curled under, like the feelers of an 
encrinite, or the curled-up extremities of a star-fish. In 
some places the saline springs, falling over the cliff, have 
formed, by rapid evaporation, thin tubes of salt, full of 
water. which, however, were too delicate and slender to bear 
the slightest touch; a breath of wind would have dissolved 
them. 

While examining the various phenomena of these springs, 
and particularly the basins in which the mineral waters were 
collected, I observed a fact which seemed to throw light 
on the cause and origin of the oolitic structure, where the 
concentric layers have not been deposited round a pre- 
existing nucleus. In some of these pools many little glo- 
bular incrustations were floating on the surface, produced 
by bubbles of gas which successively rose to the surface, 
and which appeared to have been formed in the following 
manner :—When the bubble comes in contact with the at- 
mosphere, evaporation takes place, and the film of water, 
which enclosed the gas, is replaced by a still thinner film 
of the matter with which the water was saturated, and 
which, from its extreme tenuity, continues for some time 
floating on the surface, until it gradually acquires greater 
solidity, from the cohesion of other matter contained in the 
water. I saw many of these hard bubbles floating on the 
surface, but of such a fine and delicate texture that they 
did not bear any handling. By degrecs, however, they 
become thicker, and acquire greater strength, when their 
specific gravity no longer allowing them to float, they sink 
to the bottom of the pool; here they soon become ag- 
glomerated together, some remaining hollow, and others 
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being filled up concentrically within. I succeeded in ob- 
taining several of these sunken spherical masses, before 
they were attached to the rock at the bottom; and, although 
the phzenomenon is here seen only on a small scale, I think 
it may possibly throw light on the causes of oolitic structure, 
where, as I have observed, the matter has not been concen- 
trically deposited round a pre-existing body. 

Not the least extraordinary feature in these detached 
hills is a copious spring of cold and sparkling water, at 
the foot of the cliff towards the N.E., which, flowing in that 
direction, is lost in the marshy plain. At the N.W. ex- 
tremity of the ridge I was surprised to find a mass of brown 
sandstone or peperite raised above the level of the plain, 
and which probably forms the nucleus of the whole mass. 
It is impossible not to be struck with the resemblance be- 
tween this hill and that near the lake of Asmabeus at 
Tyana. Another detached hill, of the same gypseous form- 
ation, rises close to the north end of the principal ridge, 
in which is a cave of some size, but into which I could not 
penetrate further than was sufficient to ascertain that there 
was no truth in the Menzilji's tale of the noise of waterfalls 
being heard within. 

Returning to Eregli, we started again at half-past ten 
for Karaman. Instead, however, of going by the direct 
road, we went round by Kara Dagh to see the ruins of Bin 
Bir Kilisséh, or Maden Sheher. The gateway of Eregli was 
of primitive simplicity, having neither gate nor walls, but 
only high door-posts with mud banks three feet high on 
each side. We here crossed several streams flowing into the 
great plain on the right, and passed through an extensive 
burial-ground, without any antiquities, but full of long large 
slabs of sandstone grit, pointing out to the geologist the 
character of the best stone in the neighbourhood. For se- 
veral miles we passed well-cultivated gardens and corn-fields, 
but at length the ground, which sloped gently towards the 
plain, became stony and covered with limestone pebbles 
from the high hills on the left, which we were approaching. 
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At half-past twelve we were passing along a narrow plain 
hemmed in between the hills and the marshy lake; two 
miles further we began ascending a broad talus or moraine 
apparently brought down by floods or glaciers * from a 
deep ravine called Argli Boghaz, through which the road 
from Eregli to Karaman passes; the distance is eighteen 
hours, but it is said to be now almost impracticable in con- 
sequence of the scarcity of water and provisions. As we de- 
scended from the talus, the space between the mountains 
and the lake gradually narrowed, until, at a quarter after 
two, there was only room for a narrow causeway. The moun- 
tains, although of a more rounded form than the loftier 
peaks of Taurus, were perfectly barren, and consisted of a 
thin bedded white saccharine limestone. The heat was ex- 
cessive, the thermometer in my holster showing 98° at three 
p.m. Ata quarter after three, the mountain being still close 
on our left, I was surprised at finding a small stream flowing 
out of the lake mto a deep circular pool, twenty or thirty 
feet lower, and situated in a recess of the marble cliff, and 
from which there was no visible outlet. The marks on the 
rocks round this pool, as well as the sides of the rocky chan- 
nel, along which the stream flowed, proved that the water 
generally stands at a much higher level. Workmen were 
busily employed building a new bridge and causeway be- 
tween the lake and the pool, thereby confirming the state- 
ment which I heard, that, after the melting of the snows, a 
great body of water flows out of the marshy lake into this 
deep recess, which is about the eighth of a mile in cir- 
cumference; as no stream emerges on the other side of the 
hill on the other road to Karaman, the water must find a 
subterranean passage through the limestone, to reappear 
on the south side of Mount Taurus flowing into the sea 
through Cilicia. Thus we have here, and I believe here 


* This idea is thrown out in consequence of Professor Agassiz’s developement 
of his new theory: had I been previously aware of it, I should have examined the 
valley more particularly. The appearances were very remarkable, resembling those 
of several slopes at the foot of Sultan Παρ, between Chai Kieui and Ishekli. 
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only, an outlet or Katabothron for the waters of these ex- 
tensive plains, which, in winter, form an uninterrupted lake 
as far as Iconium. | 

Two miles more over a dry and sandy plain brought 
us to a spot where the lake washed the foot of the hills, 
and where the road, impassable in winter, led along the 
stony beach. Aquatic birds were in abundance here, as 
well as in the deep pool before mentioned; amongst them 
I observed different species of gulls. At this point the lake 
suddenly terminates, the shores trending away to the north, 
while the hills on our left diminished considerably in height. 
Continuing in a westerly direction, we ascended the rising 
ground, and in a few minutes reached the yaila tents of Ak 
Ghieul, situated in a recess of the mountain-chain. 

My tent was pitched near that of the headman of the 
village, whence I enjoyed the sight of a most glorious sun- 
set; while a party of Turks sat under their tent, smoking 
and drinking coffee, with their backs turned to the western 
sky, only moving at stated hours to go through the formal 
ceremonies of their religion. The women undergo much 
harder labour than the men; their principal occupation 
during the day, besides the household duties of fetching 
water, &c., consists in preparing fuel for the winter, or in 
making carpets; in the evening they collect together and 
milk their flocks, and get ready the suppers of their lords 
and masters. 

The weather was now remarkably fine and settled. I 
almost daily witnessed the following gradations and phe- 
nomena :—In the early part of the day not a breath of 
wind is felt, except occasionally at sunrise or for an hour 
after; about two p.m. a few puffs of wind begin to skim 
over the sandy plains in various directions, sometimes from 
one side, sometimes from another, but generally from the 
N.W., and tall whirlwinds of sand are constantly tra- 
versing the plains. These seem to be caused by the meet- 
ing of two gusts of wind rushing in contrary directions, and 
producing an eddy, which raises the sand, and carries it off 
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in the direction of the strongest. But about five or six p.m. a 
high wind generally gets up, blowing in squalls and raising 
clouds of dust, which in an instant cover and fill every- 
thing with dirt and straw. 

The inhabitants of the yaila said that they came from 
a place called Divlé, eight hours to the south, on the road 
from Eregli to Karaman. They assured me there were no 
ruins at Divlé, though I was afterwards told at Karaman 
that there were many very extensive caves there, as well as 
a church and some columns. We know that Derbe was in 
later times called Delbia,* and, from the great resemblance 
of the modern name Divlé to Delbia, as well as its position 
towards the Cappadocian frontier of Isauria or Lycaonia, I 
am inclined to think that it may mark the site of Derbe, 
alluded to in the letters of Cicero,+ and better known to us 
by several passages in the Acts of the Apostles.t This 
position of Divlé, near the lake of Ak Ghieul, justifies the 
opinion of Dr. Cramer, § that the French translators of 
Strabo || are correct in substituting λιμνὴ for λιμὴν, in the 
description of Stephanus. 

Monday, August 7.— We left the tents of Ak Ghieul soon 
after seven, and proceeded due west for a mile and a half, 
having a wide plain on the right, stretching away uninter- 
ruptedly to the volcanic hills of Kara Bounar. We then 
turned south, crossing the limestone hills by a remarkable 
kind of road, evidently ancient, and forming a channel, with 
perpendicular sides, six feet deep and ten wide, over the 
crest of the hill. Soon after reaching the small plain on the 
other side, bounded by barren undulating hills of marble, 
part of the downs of Lycaonia, we passed close to a low in- 
sulated mound, the Acropolis of an ancient city, having many 
tombs excavated in the neighbouring hill; by the side of 
one of these I found a Greek inscription cut in the rock, part 


* Steph. Byz. ad v. δίρβη. ¢ Cicero ad fam. xiii. 73. 
{ Acts, chap. xiv. and xvi. § Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 68. 


|| Lib. xii. c. 6, p. 569. 
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of which was still legible.* The tombs were generally small, 
with a stone ledge inside; the entrance appeared to have 
been closed with a marble slab, and they were principally 
placed along the line of an ancient road, leading obliquely 
up the hill-side towards the N.E. The Acropolis had, at 
some period, been surrounded with a wall and ditch, still 
visible: it is about a quarter of a mile in circumference 
at its base, and on its summit were foundations of walls and 
fragments of pottery. Considerable remains of buildings, 
houses, streets, &c., adorned with fallen columns, extended 
round it in every direction, amongst which was a marble 
pedestal. The remains were chiefly N. and S. of the Acro- 
polis; most of them appeared to be of more recent date 
than the inscription, as if constructed with the ruins of older 
buildings. Indeed, when we recollect the wars which have 
ravaged these exposed districts even since the period of 
their first invasion by the Saracens, it ought not to excite 
surprise that scarcely one stone remains upon another, not 
only of the old towns themselves, but even of those which 
have risen out of their ashes. Added to this, the Kurds 
and other nomad tribes, who, until fifty years ago, and even 
later, infested these plains, in their hatred of fixed habita- 
tions, towns or villages, destroyed them wherever they were 
able. 

I also observed many pits formed of large blocks of stone, 
intended either for cisterns or for keeping corn, as is still 
the practice in Turkish villages. At the southern extremity 
of the ruins I saw the foundations of a large building, pro- 
bably a temple, and lying on the ground several of those flat 
double columns characteristic of the Byzantine age, and 
used in the galleries under the roof or ceiling. There is 
no evidence that these ruins mark the site of Derbe itself, 
or of Parlais, a town of Lycaonia, or of any of the other 
numerous cities which once flourished in this district. In 
wandering over them I put up a hare and a brace of small 


_™ See Appendix, No. 421. 
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bustards; it is probably owing to the scarcity of water that 
I have seen 60 little game throughout these extensive and 
almost uninhabited plains. 

Leaving the ruins, a ride of several miles over the barren 
plain, with the outliers of the limestone mountains on the 
left, occasionally extending to the road, brought us at a 
quarter after eleven to the small village of Ak Chesha. 
Here I halted for an hour for the purpose of getting a 
meridian observation and taking some distant bearings. 
The village was almost deserted, all the inhabitants being 
at their yaila, except those who were stowing away their 
corn in pits before their houses. About the village and in 
the burial-grounds, of which there were several, I found 
many large blocks of marble, broken columns, and double 
Byzantine columns, with old Greek or Christian tombstones; 
for, although there were no inscriptions, several had large 
crosses sculptured on them: at the time I thought they had 
been brought from Bin Bir Kilisséh, in Kara Dagh, but I 
was obliged to give up this opinion when I found that all 
the remains at Bin Bir Kilisséh consisted of the trachyte of 
Kara Dagh, whereas those of Ak Chesha were all marble; 
it is, therefore, not improbable, that they are the remains of 
some ancient city, either on or near the same spot. From 
hence a ride of nine or ten miles over the sandy plain 
brought us to Chorla, a smali village at the foot of Kara 
Dagh, and the nearest place to Bin Bir Kilisséh where we 
could procure wood and water. Soon after leaving Ak 
Chesha the hills on the left gradually retired, and the plain 
opened to the S.W. and 8.S.W., showing the distant range 
of Mount Taurus or Itch-ili Dagh beyond Karaman. Fur- 
ther to the west was another high range called Allah Dagh. 
The insulated appearance of Kara Dagh, as we approached 
it, was very remarkable ; it was rocky, steep, and barren. 

Two miles before reaching Chorla we passed the site of 
another ruined town or village. Large stones were lying 
in heaps, or scattered about on all sides, amongst which 
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were two fragments of a sepulchral monument eight feet 
high and three wide. I copied an inscription,® which, as 
well as half the bas-relief with which it was adorned, re- 
mained on one part. At three p.m. the thermometer was at 
101° in my right-hand holster, which, as we had been tra- 
velling west all day, was the most shaded. Wolves and 
jackals were said to abound in the mountains near the vil- 
lage; and on Mount Taurus, tigers and an animal called 
washak, which I afterwards learned was a species of lynx 
celebrated for its fur, are also found. 

Tuesday, August 8.—I have often been surprised at 
secing how imperfectly the inhabitants of these villages, who 
live almost entirely on milk, understand the mysteries of 
the dairy. They have several preparations, such as cheese, 
yaourt, kaimak, and butter; yet, from want of care and 
cleanliness, these are almost invariably sour. The first thing 
they do after milking the cows and sheep, is to boil the 
milk, without which they say it would not keep. In these 
dry plains they trust chiefly to their sheep for food; but 
they are only milked once a-day, viz.,in the evening, and 
are then led from the village to the hills and mountains, 
to return the following afternoon. 

At a quarter before seven 1 started for Bin Bir Kilisséh, 
also called Maden Sheher (Mine-town), perhaps because 
the ruins serve as a mine of stones for the surrounding vil- 
lages. Leaving Chorla, we crossed the plain for a few 
miles, and then ascended gradually for about four more, until 
we reached the foot of the mountains of Kara Dagh. Here 
the ground was covered with boulders of red and grey tra- 
chyte, with small pebbles of limestone, the former derived 
from the central portion of the mountains, the latter from a 
low ridge stretching away N.E., and which appeared to 
have been elevated by the upheaving of the trachyte; the 
ridge is prolonged in the direction of Hassan Dagh and 
Mount Argzeus, with which Kara Dagh appears to be con- 

* See Appendix, No. 422. 
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nected, forming part of the same system of elevation. Soon 
after eight we entered a narrow ravine exhibiting a good 
section of the limestone rocks, much broken and disturbed, 
resting against porphyritic trachyte, which both in colour 
and texture rescmbles that near Smyrna. In this ravine 
the wild almond flourished abundantly, with a small drop 
of gum, exuding from each kernel: I also noticed the wild 
pear-tree, a species of cytisus, and many flowers which 
I had not seen in the flat and arid plain. On reaching 
the summit of the ridge we crossed a small cultivated plain, 
and then descended to the ruins embosomed in a hollow in 
the mountains, surrounded on all sides by lofty peaks of 
trachyte, except on the north, where the valley opens into 
the plain of Koniyeh, in the direction of Ismil. 

We reached the ruins of Bin Bir Kiliss¢h before nine ; 
and, notwithstanding their extent, and a certain degree of 
mystery and interest with which they are always alluded 
tu by the Turks and passing travellers, I was disappointed 
at their general appearance, for not a fragment of marble 
or acolumn is to be seen. The ruins consist of about twenty 
Byzantine churches, of various sizes, built entirely of red and 
grey trachyte, a few ancient tombs and sarcophagi, and many 
deep subterranean cisterns. The town is chiefly built on 
the western side of the valley, sloping gently towards the 
N.E. Near its S.E. extremity are three small churches 
close together, in a very ruinous state, and without any 
remarkable feature about them. Ascending from them 
to the west, I passed through an ancient as well as a 
modern burial-ground, containing many large sarcophagi, 
the stone covers of which had been removed, and were lying 
near them, the sarcophagi themselves, in many cases, re- 
taining their original position. 

A six-minutes’ walk from these churches, in a westerly 
direction, brought me to another, surrounded by a rude wall 
defended by round and angular towers, the church itself 
forming the S.W. angle. Here also the style is By- 
zantine, a circular bema being at the east end: the greater 
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part of the roof had fallen in, but it had evidently been lower 
over the aisles than over the centre. Here I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the mode in which the flat double columns 
were used in the early buildings, viz. to support the roof of 
the centre aisles; for they, as well as the horse-shoe arches 
which spring from them, were here quite perfect. The 
walls were well built, the outer stones carefully jointed and 
fitted together without cement, as was also the dome over 
the bema, although the mner part of the wall was generally 
filled up with loose rubble and mortar. Within the en- 
closure belonging to the church were many other ruined 
walls, besides sarcophagi, tombs, and cisterns, some of which 
opened at the top, while others had steps leading down to 
them. 

Proceeding N.N.E., and at a distance of 230 paces from 
the enclosure, measured as carefully as was possible over 
broken ground, covered with ruined walls and subterranean 
hollows, was another large church, the west end of which 
presented a handsome Byzantine facade, with numerous 
windows.* Near it is a small octagon chapel, with an 
Echinus beading carried round the architrave of the door- 
way, the only attempt at ornament or carved work which 
I saw amongst the ruins. Not far to the east of these 
two churches are several ancient tombs, which have an im- 
posing and even classic appearance, resembling some of 
those in the Necropolis of Hierapolis; but they have no 
inscriptions, nor are they so numerous as the sarcophagi. 

I next proceeded to a large building at the N.N.W. 
extremity of the town, distant nearly a mile from the 
principal edifices, and which had greatly attracted my 
attention. Two other masses on the way thither ap- 
peared to be the extremities of a large hall or basilica. 
That to which I was going, proved also to be a church 
of considerable dimensions, although of ruder construction 
than the others, the stones of the outer wall not running in 


* A view of these ruins is given in Laborde’s work on Asia Minor and Syria. 
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straight courses. The roof of the centre had fallen m, but 
the arches, which spring from the columns over the aisles, 
were still standing. A small octagon chapel stood near it 
on the north side, which may have been attached to the 
church, on the wall of which was the only inscription * I 
found amongst the ruins; it was very rudely cut upon the 
rough trachyte. I have already mentioned the circular cis- 
terns; they seem to have been the only means by which 
the inhabitants were supplied with water, as there are no 
streams, and the rocky nature of the hills precluded the 
possibility of digging wells. 

Colonel Leake Ὁ supposes that the ruins in Kara Dagh 
called Bin Bir Kilisséh (1001 Churches), may be those of 
Derbe; and that Lystra, which, from the account of St. 
Paul’s journeyings, narrated in the Acts of the A postles, was 
between Derbe and Iconium, should be sought for nearer 
the latter town, and in the neighbourhood of Khatoun Serai. 
After a careful examination of the chief authorities on the 
subject, I am inclined to think that these ruins are those of 
Lystra, rather than of Derbe, for the following reasons :— 

First.—The many remains of churches, some of which are 
of considerable size, prove that this place continued of great 
importance, even after the introduction of Christianity. 
This agrees with the fact mentioned by Hierocles, that a 
bishop of Lystra sat in the Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 451 ;¢ 
whereas nothing of the kind is mentioned with regard to 
Derbe, which appears to have sunk into insignificance after 
the death of Antipatras in the first century. 

Secondly.—According to Steph. Byz., Derbe was a for- 
tress and a port; but, as I have before observed, we should 
probably read λίμνη instead of Amy, thereby implying that 
it was near a lake. This agrees with the position of Divle, 
which may have been Derbe; but it also agrees with the 
ruins which we passed about four miles from Ak Ghieul, 


* See Appendix, No. 423. + Tour in Asia Minor, p. 101. 
{ Hierocl, Synecd., p. 675. 
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and which, if they had been more extensive, I should 
have concluded to be those of Derbe. There is no lake 
near Bin Bir Kilisséh or Kara Dagh, so that the de- 
scription of Derbe given by Stephanus cannot apply to 
that place. 

Thirdly.— We know, from the Acts of the Apostles, that 
St. Paul, on leaving Iconium, came first to Lystra, and 
proceeded thence to Derbe; and in the sixteenth chapter, 
where he is described as passing through these towns on his 
way from Syria and Cilicia, Derbe is mentioned first, there- 
by implying that Lystra was on the direct road to Iconium. 
If, therefore, the ruins of Lystra were not here, they must 
be between Kara Dagh and Iconium; but no traces of 
ancient towns need be looked for on the plain which covers 
this intervening space, the greater part of it being under 
water in winter. 

On returning to Chorla I found the whole country enve- 
loped in clouds of dust, in consequence of a violent south 
wind. My room and every article in it was almost buried, 
and heaps of sand were collected’ on the windward side of 
the cottages, which, as we approached the village, were 
obscured by the dust. It was altogether so dirty, that al- 
though late I determined to start immediately for Karaman, 
which being situated at the southern extremity of the plain 
under the hills, was more protected from the violence of 
the gale. The ride, however, was most unpleasant, with 
the hot sun and high wind, and gusts of dirt and sand 
blowing constantly in our faces. The road led along the 
plain the whole way to Karaman, distant four hours, round 
the eastern shoulder of Kara Dagh, which confirmed my 
opinion that it was completely insulated. 

In rainy weather, the resemblance of this mountain to an 
island must be still more striking, as a great portion of the 
plain is then flooded, in consequence of which many parts of 
it are at all times covered with rushes and marshy grasses. 
The ΚΕἸ. side of Kara Dagh is studded with volcanic cones, 
extending irregularly from near the summit almost to the 
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low ground. Six miles from Chorla we crossed an old 
bridge and causeway over low grounds now dry, which ap- 
peared to be the midday resort of cattle, when other parts 
of the plain are dried up: the ground was covered with 
dung, which had been set on fire by the ashes of a pipe 
shortly before our arrival, and was burning in every di- 
rection; the rapidity with which it spread was astonishing ; 
- it had even extended to some prepared fuel placed against 
the wall of a hut to dry for the winter. 

Our road continued in the same S.S.W. direction, over 
the plain, until we reached the gardens of Karaman at 
half-past seven. Many large heaps of corn, ready to be 
threshed out, were piled near the road side, announcing 
an abundant harvest. Another mile brought us to the 
gate of the town; where we had to wind our way for some 
distance in the dark, between houses and garden walls, and 
through the bazaars, obscured by awnings and verandahs, 
in constant danger of falling into holes or ditches, until 
we reached the konak assigned to us: here we had great 
difficulty in persuading the Armenian women to open the 
door in the absence of the Ev Sabéh, or master of the 
house. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


Karaman-—Passes of Mount Taurus—lI]lisera—Cassaba—Elmasin—Ruined vil- 
lages—Enter Isauria—Discover ruins of Isaura—Description of them—Olou 
Bounar—Tris Maden. 


Wepnespay, August 9.—We halted this day at Karaman, 
and enjoyed the first day’s rest since our departure from 
Cesarea and ascent of Mount Argeus. I employed it in 
writing up my journal, making notes, and purchasing 
coins, amongst which I procured some of Soli, Celenderis, 
Seleucia, and other neighbouring towns. Here we saw the 
first grapes and figs of the year; the latter were large and 
excellent; they came from a village called Sarikavak, six- 
teen hours off, on the southern flank of the first or most 
northern chain of the Taurus. The skin of a washak was 
brought me to-day, the back and legs of which were 
spotted grey, white, and brown, and the belly white: this 
animal abounds in the mountains of Itshili. 

The only ruins which I could hear of in the neighbour- 
hood were at Selevke (Seleucia) and Ayash (Eleusa); I 
was also told of a kilisséh at Ermenek, eighteen hours off. 
An Armenian, of whom I made inquirics respecting the 
passes over the mountains, stated that there was an inter- 
mediate road between that which leads from hence to Se- 
levke, and that from Tyana to Tarsus; adding that it goes 
from Karaman to Kizil Chesméh, six hours distant, to the 
north of the Taurus, leaving Sarikavak on the right: from 
thence it crosses the first chain of mountains and descends 
by a Boghaz called Alan Βύχύκ, in which are many caves 
and ruins, one of which, very large, and built of hewn blocks 
of stone, is close to a village of the same name, eight hours 
from Kizil Chesméh. From thence it traverses another 
mountain chain, and descends by a valley to the sea at 
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Mezetli, twenty hours from Alan Bizuk, the whole dis- 
tance being thirty-four hours. This is evidently the pass 
by which the route laid down in the Peutinger Table led 
from Iconium to Soli or Pompeiopolis, passing by Tetra- 
pyrgia, and leaving Sarikavak on the right hand, as 
marked out in Colonel Leake’s map. 

Thursday, August 10.—The greater part of this day was 
spent in walking about the town, and visiting the castle 
and the bazaars. From the circumstance of each house 
being surrounded by a large garden, the place appears to 
be more extensive than it really is: most of the houses are 
in a ruined, dilapidated state. The bazaars are ill sup- 
plied, and its Turkish castle consists of a square keep with 
several round and square towers, surrounded at a little dis- 
tance by an outer wall, within which above a hundred small 
houses have been erected. In these walls several Arabic 
or Turkish inscriptions have been inserted, which appear 
to come from other buildings, and many of which are so 
low that the whole of the present wall must have been 
raised after the earlier Turkish constructions were already 
falling to decay. In the town were several ruined mosques 
of graceful Saracenic style, one of which was particularly 
striking. The entrance is of marble, handsomely orna- 
mented with arabesques; the interior supported by several 
columns, four on each side, some of which appear to have 
been derived from ancient buildings. Karaman was for- 
merly the residence of a Pacha, who, although he now 
resides at Iconium, still keeps up the title of Pacha of 
Karaman. The town is said to contain between 2000 and 
3000 houses, some of which belonged to Armenians, who 
have a large and handsome church. Perhaps it was from 
this place having been formerly the seat of a Pachalic that 
the whole of the district along the sea-coast was for a long 
period known by the name of Caramania, an appellation 
now in disuse. 

Friday, August 11.—Having given up the plan of crossing 
Mount Taurus, and descending to the sea-coast by Ermenek, 
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my next object was to endeavour to reach the lake of Eregli 
by a new route, through the mountains to the south of Koni- 
yeh, and toascertain if possible the position and character 
of the lakes of Bey Sheher and Kereli, which I expected 
would be the Caralitis and Trogitis of Strabo. I also 
hoped by following this direction to discover the ruins of 
Isaura, if any traces of them still existed. 

Leaving Karaman at a quarter after seven, and passing 
under the castle wall, we crossed a small stream flowing 
through the town into the plain to the north, and proceeded 
W. by N. towards Illisera, distant about eight miles. The 
road led over several dry water-courses, and low ridges of 
cretaceous limestone, extending into the plain from the 
mountains on the left. At nine Kara Dagh bore nearly 
N. by E., and another low conical hill about three miles 
off in the plain, N.N.E.; two steep and rugged rocks, belong- 
ing to the igneous system of Kara Dagh, rose at the foot 
of the latter. 

Before taking leave of this insulated mountain I will 
only allude to one circumstance, which must strike the ob- 
server on viewing its position on the map, I mean the line 
of volcanic action which extends in a S.W. direction from 
Mount Argus, passing through Hassan Dagh, Karajah 
Dagh, and Kara Bounar to Kara Dagh: these mountains 
are chiefly, if not entirely, trachytic; and, from the simi- 
larity of their products and their lineal arrangement, 
appear to be connected with each other. It might, perhaps, 
be carrying speculation too far to attempt to connect them 
with the elevation of Mount Taurus, which chiefly consists 
of scaglia or Jura limestone ; but there certainly is a re- 
markable parallelism between this line of volcanic action 
and that portion of Mount Taurus which extends from the 
south of Kara Dagh to Maden Dagh, south of Mount 
Argzeus, and which, broken as it is by a few transverse 
fractures affording a passage to some of the rivers, seems 
almost to warrant this opinion: to this may be added the 
parallel direction of the great range of Mount Taurus. 
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itself and the line of coast between Tarsus and Celenderis. 
From the results of frequent observations, I am inclined to 
consider the period of most of the trachytic outbursts of 
Asia Minor as intermediate between those formations which 
may be considered as the representatives of our secondary 
and tertiary deposits. 

We quitted the road to Koniyeh through Tchumra, 
which is impassable during the winter, at a quarter before 
ten, and entering an undulating arable country, we pro- 
ceeded due west for three miles, with the high summit 
of Allah Dagh dircctly in front of us: at half-past ten we 
entered the mud walls of Illisera. Here I observed many 
blocks of marble in the walls and foundations of the houses, 
and several of those flat double columns which are used in 
the Byzantine churches. This confirms the idea thrown 
out by former travellers, that it stands upon or near the 
site of Ilistra, a town mentioned by several Byzantine 
writers as the see of a bishop who assisted at the councils 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon All the inhabitants seemed to 
be. threshing out their corn, of which great heaps were col- 
lected round the town, without the walls. It was probably 
owing to the want of water that this place was not sur- 
rounded by gardens as in other cases. A few vineyards 
only appeared at the foot of Allah Dagh, between two and 
three miles off to the S.W. 

From [llisera our direction was W.N.W., nearly parallel 
with the range of Allah Dagh on our left, but gradually 
drawing nearer to it as we approached Cassaba, three 
miles from Illisera: here I copied a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion* in a burial-ground containing a few columns. At 
twelve we centered Cassaba, an inconsiderable town, sur- 
rounded by a ruined wall with small salient angles, instead 
of towers, at regular distances. All the houses, like the 
wall, are built of flat thin stones, formed by the natural 
cleavages of the limestone. As we passed through the 
streets sevcral Turkish peasants were proceeding to the 

Ἢ See Appendix, Nu. 424. 
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mosque to repeat their midday prayer; previous to this, 
ablution is enjoined by the Koran, and I was much amused 
at the simple manner in which they got over these incon- 
venient ceremonies. The Arabs and inhabitants of arid 
countries are allowed to use dry dust, or sand, instead of 
water, the scarcity of which was probably as severely felt 
at Cassaba as in Arabia. Here, however, so great was 
their hurry, that they did not even go through this form, 
but stooping down as if to take up water, pretended to rub 
their hands over their feet and arms, without touching 
them, and then walked into the mosque with an air of pride 
and satisfaction at having performed one of their most 
strictly enjoined duties. | 

At Cassaba we quitted the road to Koniyeh on our right, 
skirting round the base of Allah Dagh, which consists 
apparently of thin-bedded semi-crystalline limestone, dip- 
ping S.E. The low hills sloping to the N.N.E., over which 
our road led, were of the same formation, and had been 
quarried for building-stones. Four miles from Cassabe 
we reached an extensive burial-ground containing a few 
double columns of marble, besides some large blocks; a 
little way farther to the S.W. were the ruins of a town or 
village, which, although apparently Turkish, I turned off 
from the road to visit, in the hope of lighting upon some- 
thing of greater antiquity. I found many marble blocks 
and other fragments, the evidence of ancient plunder; toge- 
ther with a mutilated inscription; * the commencement of 
the lines being buried deep in a wall, could not be de- 
ciphered. ‘The name of the village was said to be Bossola 
by some Turks, whom Dimitri called to assist him in draw- 
ing up the bucket of a well thirty fathoms or koolatch deep. 

The country through which we were now passing, and 
which continued to within two or three miles of Elma- 
sun, consisted of undulating grassy hills, with a few patches 
of corn, and occasional clumps of trees, chiefly elms, thorns, 
and junipers. A range of steep and rocky hills about one 

* See Appendix, No. 425. 
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mile and a half off, the lower portions of which were slightly 
wooded, rose to a considerable height on the left, while the 
ground sloped gently on the right towards the plain of 
Koniyeh. Two miles beyond Bossola another ruined village 
called Sosta, distinguished by the remains of a large 
mosque, was pointed out W.S.W. from the road. The many 
villages of this description which we have seen in the plain 
since leaving Karaman, generally situated at a short dis- 
tance from the road, formed a remarkable feature in this 
day’s journey. It would seem that the period of their pros- 
perity must have been during thereigns of the Sultans of 
Iconium, and that they were laid waste by the nomad tribes, 
who afterwards settled in this part of Asia Minor, and still 
inhabit the plain during the winter. Haply, too, the 
churches and other buildings of the older towns had been 
destroyed by these very Sultans for the sake of their marble 
fragments, which they required for their mosques and col- 
leges. It is, therefore, the more extraordinary, not that 
so little remains of the towns in the plain, but that so much 
is still remaining at Maden Sheher: this is probably 
owing to the circumstance that everything there is built 
of rough coarse trachyte, a hard and unprofitable stone, 
and quite useless in the construction of their mosques and 
other edifices. 

Two miles short of Elmasin we entered a valley nearly 
three miles wide, between the mountain range on the left, 
and low hills on the right. Soon after four we reached 
Elmasun, a small place, where scarcely a tree or garden 
was to be seen, except on the distant hills. Here I learnt 
for the first time, that eight hours further to the west, near 
the villages of Olou Bounar and Hadjilar, there were very 
considerable ruins on the summit of a lofty hill. We were 
now entering the mountainous defiles and passes of Isauria, 
and I hoped, from its position and apparent strength, that 
it might prove to be one of the strongholds of this robber 
people. The distance from Elmasin to Koniyeh is said to 
be twelve hours, or thirty-six miles. 
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Saturday, August 12.—El]masin to Hadjilar eight hours. 
On leaving the village we ascended the hills on the south 
side of the valley, consisting of red indurated clay and 
cherty rocks associated with the scagha limestone; and 
crossing their crest, soon entered a wild and wooded district, 
forming as we advanced a most intricate and impassable 
country, intersected by numerous deep ravines and steep 
escarpments, and a most complicated system of valleys. 
For some time oak coppice and juniper abounded, and 
occasioned considerable difficulty and delay to the baggage- 
horses, from the imperfect and untrodden character of the 
road in several of the passes, conformably to the descrip- 
tions which have been left us by ancient writers respecting 
the mountainous district of Isauria. Three miles from 
Elmasin we forded a small stream flowing to the N.E.; 
and a mile further, after crossing a rugged chain of hills, 
descended into a well cultivated and wooded valley, watered 
by a stream flowing in the same direction. Here several 
masses of trap and green-stone rose up through the bottom 
of the valley, explaining the cause of the various dips and 
contortions which I had remarked in the shales and indu- 
rated marls of the surrounding hills. 

From this valley, our direction being still W.S.W., we 
ascended another range of hills, much broken and varied in 
their forms, and more thickly wooded than before, where 
our guides frequently lost their way. Oak coppice and 
juniper still continued most prevalent, until, on our de- 
scent into a more open and undulating country, the wild 
pear and the ilex became predominant. Here the suriji 
again lost his way, and led us too far south towards the 
range of Taurus, the distant summits of which were fre- 
quently visible, adding to the wild scenery of the country 
by the boldness of their outline. At the spot where we 
were set right by some peasants, a steep ridge of lime- 
stone rocks rose to a great height in front of us, extending 
from N. to S., and apparently checking our further pro- 
gress to the west, until we were directed to pass round its 
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northern shoulder; here, however, I had an interesting 
opportunity of seeing how the drainage of the valley, which 
appeared to slope towards the Taurus, was effected by two 
hollows in the rocky bottom of the plain, resembling per- 
pendicular funnels or spiracula, swallow-holes or kata- 
bothra. The cavities were very irregular, and I could 
not distinguish any bottom, owing to the broken and un- 
even nature of the rocks, the sides of which were coated 
with the red clay of the plain, as if deposited by water 
flowing down them. 

Proceeding to the west over high and undulating ground, 
we crossed several deep valleys in the limestone rocks 
sloping to the S.S.E.; one of which appeared at a distance 
to resemble a steep and rugged glen. The mountain 
chain of Taurus to the south was not here visible, and the 
valleys almost seemed to run through this barrier, in which 
ease we should look for the source of the Calycadnus or its 
feeders in the neighbourhood. It is, however, more likely 
that the streams which flow to the south have no visible 
pass by which they traverse the mountains, but escape 
through swallow-holes or katabothra, similar to those just 
described. At half-past ten, between eleven and twelve 
miles from Elmasin, we passed through the village of 
Saroklan, consisting of eight or ten houses, and descended 
into a fine arable plain dotted over with wild pear trees, 
in which the barley was not yet cut, or rather pulled: for 
the peasants here generally use such blunt sickles, and 
the soil is so light and dry, that the plant is pulled out of 
the ground root and all; sometimes they do not even 
pretend to use the sickle, but pull the whole plant up with 
their hands. 

As we advanced, a bold and picturesque limestone hill 
rose on our left about one mile off, the stratification of 
which, dipping S.S.E., and forming several terraces, was 
very visible in the steep escarpment. Dwarf cypresses occa- 
sionally occurred in the plain, the scenery at every step 
was more striking, and the hills were more thickly wooded. 
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The wild barberry covered with rich clusters of fruit 
abounded in the hollows, and the valonea oak flourished on 
the rocky hills: this, however, soon yielded to pine-trees 
and firs as we ascended a picturesque and wooded ravine, 
beyond which we might be said to have entered the difficult 
and almost impenetrable fastnesses of Isauria. A suc- 
eession of steep and wooded ridges, and plains surrounded 
by rocky cliffs rising abruptly from them, continued for 
several miles. The oaks flourished luxuriantly, and reached 
a considerable size: this was the more astonishing, as they 
grow out of the rocks, where not an inch of soil is to be 
scen, and where it is scarcely possible to find a crevice into 
which the roots can penetrate. At one time the road led 
up 8 romantic pass, where the woods and rocks were thrown 
together in a manner worthy of the pencil of Salvator Rosa, 
and along which were traces of a road apparently of very 
ancient date. We crossed several streams, all flowing to 
the N. or N.N.W., and consequently into the plain of 
Koniyeh. 

Soon after one we reached the summit of an elevated 
chain of hills commanding extensive views, particularly to 
the south, over a deep and well cultivated valley ; beyond 
this was a distant range of mountains, the summits of which 
were covered with snow, while about two miles off to the 
W. by S. was a high flat-topped hill, on which I thought I 
could distinguish the ruins of an ancient castle. We 
descended to the valley, and having crossed the dry bed of 
the stream flowing to the N.W., I copied an inscription * 
from a broken column placed in the ground as a kind of 
preedial boundary: although so little is now legible, it ap- 
peared to have been once covered with writing. From 
thence we reached the village of Hadjilar, situated in a 
_ recess or lateral valley amidst the rocks, on some of which 
the houses were picturesquely perched. 

Here I determined to halt, in order to visit the ruins 
said to exist on the top of a hill to the S.W., and called 

* See Appendix, No. 426. 
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Zengi Bor. I found in the villagers, as usual, a mixture of 
hospitality and curiosity, which latter quality would have 
proved extremely troublesome without the corrective of the 
tatar, whose authority even in the fastnesses of Isauria was 
never for an instant questioned, or his orders disobeyed. 
They related the following tale respecting the ruins, and 
their former inhabitants, founded, no doubt, on some vague 
traditions, indistinctly handed down from generation to 
generation :— The king or chief of this place, together 
with his followers, were in former days notorious robbers ; 
they did not till the ground, but plundered the neigh- 
bouring districts, extending their ravages as far as Kara 
Dagh, the inhabitants of which were constantly exposed 
to their attacks. It happened, however, in the course of 
time, that the king of Zengi Bor fell in love with, and 
wanted to marry, the daughter of the king of Kara Dagh, 
to which the latter consented on condition that the robber- 
king should make a high road smooth and passable from 
hence to Kara Dagh, by which his daughter might tra- 
vel.” Such a proof that the recollection of the plundering 
propensity of the Isaurians is still kept up in this region 
is better worth repeating than the thousand absurd tales 
about gold and treasures which are everywhere inflicted on 
a traveller. 

I started for the summit of the hill, after some difficulty 
in procuring a guide, and a little hesitation on my part as 
to whether it were worth while to undertake the ascent, ‘in 
consequence of the statements which I received from the 
villagers, who declared, contrary to what I had heard, and 
whether from ignorance or from jealousy I know not, that 
there was nothing to be seen. I was soon, however, on the 
site of an ancient city of great extent, strength, and magni- 
ficence, and, after wandering for some time amongst the 
ruins, had the satisfaction of discovering an inscription 
which assured me that I was standing on the site of Isaura. 
This surprised me much, as I had been told by M. Texier 
that he had ascertained that Bey Sheher was the modern 
representative of that city. I found here so many inte- 
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resting objects and buildings, that I at once determined to 
devote another day to their examination, and shall therefore 
throw into one account everything which I saw on the two 
days. I descended to the village by a steep ravine from 
the Acropolis, between two lofty cliffs so perpendicular : as 
not to have required the defence of fortifications. 

Sunday, August 13.—The town of Isaura, once the capital 
of a nation of avowed robbers, being built on one of the lof- 
tiest summits of the most elevated ridge between the Taurus 
and the plains of Koniyeh, must stand at an elevation of 
not less than four or five thousand feet above the sea. 
Its remains are still extensive and considerable, the wild 
and inaccessible district around it offering little or no temp- 
tation to the rapacity of its neighbours. The ridge of hills 
on which the ruins stand extends from N.N.W. to S.S.E., 
commanding an extensive view of the plains of Koniyeh 
to the north, Kara Dagh and Allah Dagh to the east, 
Mount Taurus to the south, and the lake of Seidi Sheher 
to the west. Without the walls of the town to the S.S.E. 
are the remains of several small buildings constructed of 
well-hewn blocks of marble, and put together without ce- 
ment, and which appear to have been tombs of a superior 
character. Some of the stones are enriched with lions’ 
claws, others with carved medallions, roses, and flowers. 
The buildings themselves, which have been all thrown 
down, appear to have stood upon substantial bases, ap- 
proached by three or four high steps, still for the most 
part perfect, and having the front part of the upper step 
scooped out like the seats of the ancient theatres. The ruins 
of many other smaller buildings lie about on this side of 
the town, amongst which was a very delicious fountain 
called Bal Bounar (Old Spring?) where a spring of clear 
cold water rises in the midst of a mass of large square 
blocks, with the remains of another circular building im- 
mediately behind it. This stream flows down a narrow 
valley behind the town towards the N.W., in the direction 
of the village of Olou Bounar. 

Most of these tombs and detached buildings were situated 
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on a ridge or neck of ground connecting the city with 
other high hills to the S.S.E.; on it were several large 
sarcophagi still in their original position in the ground, but 
broken open, and with their covers lying by them. An 
ancient road lcads from this narrow ridge to the principal 
gate of Isaura, up a steep hill; on each side of it, amidst 
the underwood and ilex bushes, were many more tombs and 
graves, some of which, having a large cross sculptured on 
them, prove that the place continued to be of importance 
after the introduction of Christianity. 

Isaura was encompassed by strong and massive walls, 
which may be traced all round, except along the steep 
and precipitous cliffs to the N.W. and N. These are un- 
doubtedly ancient, and of very beautiful workmanship, 
but in a style which I never before saw applied to this 
description of building; they are moreover strengthened 
by numerous lofty towers, which, on the 8.W. side, where 
the hill is less precipitous, are placed very close together : 
the principal gateway to the south, represented in the ac- 
companying drawing, has been defended by two of these 
towers, now fallen to ruins. They are built in the same 
style as the wall itself, which consists of alternating courses 
of thick and thin blocks of marble, each long stone being 
separated by a very short one; this combination has a sin- 
gular appearance, the former courses being nearly four 
feet, and the others scarcely a foot in thickness. I saw 
no square or round towers; they are all either hexagons 
or octagons. The arch over the gateway is still standing, 
in apparent defiance of the rude convulsions which have 
overturned everything around it. Two medallions repre- 
senting shields are sculptured, or rather left in relief, on 
one of the courses of stone in the western tower of the 
gateway, within which several roads or strects may be 
traced branching off in various directions; one on the right 
leading to quarries and the citadel, and another on the 
left to a large and substantial building, apparently the 
foundation or cella of a temple, about 100 yards from the 
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gateway. Built in the same style as the walls, and all 
the other public buildings, it stands upon a rocky eminence 
commanding an extensive view, and is 142 feet by 87: 
there is an entrance at the S.W. end between two gigantic 
door posts, 12 or 14 feet high; a large stone near the S.E. 
corner measured 13 feet 3 inches in length. 

A few hundred yards to the north of this edifice the 
ground is covered with a confused mass of buildings, of dif- 
ferent sizes and characters, amongst which the remains of 
a forum or agora may be distinctly traced, with a row of 
columns along a third street leading from the principal 
gateway. One of the walls near the forum showed a re- 
markable instance of economy of material in its construc- 
tion, large circular hollows being left in the wall at certain 
distances, communicating with an open channel left in the 
middle; or it may also have been connected with some ap- 
paratus for heating an apartment or a bath. A short 
distance to the N.E. of the forum, and nearly a quarter of 
a mile N. by W. from the gateway, was the most interesting 
monument of this ancient city, viz., a triumphal arch built 
of red and yellow marble, in the same style as the walls, 
standing by itself in an almost perfect state amongst juni- 
pers and ilex bushes, and erected by the inhabitants of 
Isaura in honour of the Emperor Hadrian, as appears from 
the inscription* which I copied from the architrave, and 
which leaves no doubt as to the name of the city. 

The height from the ground to the top of this building 
is 24 feet, its width 18 feet 10 inches, and total depth 12 
feet. The height to the crown of the arch is 17 feet and a 
half, but this has been much reduced at a subsequent period 
by erecting a square gateway inside, composed of three 
blocks of marble, and measuring 7 feet 4 inches in width, 
and 10 feet and a half in height. A large portion of the 
cornice has fallen down at one angle, but the architrave 
and inscription are well preserved. With a little difficulty 
I climbed to the top, where some ornaments or statues had 

* See Appendix, No. 427. 
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been placed; and it is not improbable that a large globe 
of marble of considerable dimensions, now lying broken 
on the ground at the bottom, may have stood upon it 
to represent the world, the emblem of Hadrian’s govern- 
ment. I afterwards found several other inscriptions® in this 
part of the town; No. 432, lying near the agora, is full of 
interest, as alluding to several buildings formerly erected 
in its neighbourhood, and near which there lay, scattered 
over the ground or concealed by thick ilexes and other 
shrubs, many fragments of various kinds, with foundations 
of houses, broken columns, and other architectural orna- 
ments. 

To the W. and N.W. of the triumphal arch were also 
remains of steps leading to a terrace, on which, from the 
number of large and deeply-fluted columns lying near, a 
large temple probably once stood. Near it I found a well 
executed bas-relief representing men and animals fighting 
and hunting. The inscription No. 430, is from a large wea- 
ther-worn slab of marble near the arch, and contains two 
words not usual elsewhere, but which occur on several of 
the inscriptions of Isaura, viz., ALONIOY AIAMONHS, 
as applied to the emperors in every case; but it seems 
uncertain whether they are intended to imply a wish that 
he may live or reign for ever, or to allude to his future ex- 
istence. To the S.E. of the arch of Hadrian, and above 
the street of columns, were some slight indications of a 
small theatre. 

At noon I took a meridian altitude near Hadrian’s arch, 
having found a fit base for my instrument in the flat-topped 
troncon of a column im situ: Isaura is in lat. 37° 10’ N. 
To the north-west of the arch, the broken and rocky ground 
rises considerably, but it is covered with many remains of 
buildings, houses, and walls. In this direction flights of 
steps cut in the solid rock are visible in several places. 
On the summit of one of the hills, still within the walls, is 
a ruined octagon tower, built in the same style as the 

| * See Appendix, Nos. 428—432. 
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others, with much architectural ornament. It may ‘have 
been intended as a watch-tower, were it not almost too 
much decorated for such a purpose ; Koniyeh and its plain 
are visible from it. Here I could trace the whole line of 
the walls extending to the W., S.W., and N.W., with many 
towers, but I did not stop to examine them in detail, or 
even to follow them to the S.W., along the heights above 
Olou Bounar. I observed, however, that near the village 
was another arched gateway leading into the town from 
the west, which I did not examine. 

We descended from these interesting ruins by a deep 
ravine on the N.W. towards Olou Bounar, to which place I 
had ordered the tatar to proceed with the baggage on the 
road to Tris Maden, three hours off, where I intended to 
halt for the night. Crossing the ancient wall in this direc- 
tion, I was surprised to find that although all the towers 
had been built and finished along the line, the interme- 
diate wall or curtain had never been even commenced on 
this side ; but that the towers were connected by a low dyke 
of stones, marking the limits of the town, but useless for 
defence, the nature of the ground rendering any artificial 
protection scarcely necessary. It is an interesting circum- 
stance to find a portion of the walls in this unfinished 
state, as it corroborates a remark of Strabo, who says* that 
Amyntas died before he had completed the wall he was 
building round the new town, on the site of the city which 
he had destroyed. And, indeed, it must be admitted that 
no ruins of an ancient city could be more conformable to 
its history. What a position for a robber town, perched in 
a secret nook of the top of the loftiest ridge of the country, 
commanding an extensive view to the plains of Koniyeh 
and the lake of Seidi Sheher! Moreover, the circum- 
stance of the walls and their octagonal towers, the temples, 
and triumphal arches, and all the public edifices being con- 
structed in the same peculiar style, announce a city rebuilt 
on the site of a pre-existing town, under the eye of one 

* Lib. xii. c. 6, p. 569. 
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master, not growing up by degrees according to the 
changing circumstances of the times, or varying in style 
according to particular epochs. Then the walls them- 
selves, built in that rich and highly finished style of mag- 
nificence which we ‘should expect at the hands of a prince 
who was rebuilding and refortifying an entire city, tell the 
same story. There is an air of newness in its very ruins, 
as if it had been destroyed before it was half completed, 
although it must not be forgotten that it flourished for 
many centuries after the death of Amyntas, and gave an 
emperor to Constantinople in the fifth century, in the 
person of Zeno the Isaurian, whose real name was Tras- 
calisseus. 

We descended from the city on the 3ide above men- 
tioned, after passing the pseudo-wall or bank connecting 
the detached towers, by a rocky path impassable for horses, 
which we had sent round to meet us in the valley below; 
here I observed amongst the rocks the ruins of several 
large and extensive tombs and sarcophagi. One of them 
was cut out of a mass of rock left standing in a niche in 
the face of the western cliff, immediately below one of the 
towers. The inside was hollowed out, and looked as fresh 
as if only yesterday completed. The cover was lying near, 
amongst the fragments of other tombs, on one of which was 
an inscription.* Hence we proceeded to Olou Bounar, 
where I copied several more inscriptions;{ No. 434 on a 
sepulchral monument contains the name of the town. In 
the walls of the houses were many marble blocks and 
ornamental sculpture, derived from the ruins above, with 
more fragments of illegible inscriptions, cornices, archi- 
traves, &c., and a small bas-relief, representing figures 
fighting and hunting, some of which are clothed in a pecu- 
liar dress, and wear a kind of trousers. 

The hills on which the ruins of Isaura are situated consist 
of blue and yellow semi-crystalline limestone, generally 
thick-bedded, dipping S.W., and underlaid by beds of 

* See Appendix, No. 433. ἡ See Appendix, Nos. 434—437. 
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argillaceous shale, which are sometimes much contorted. 
In one of the upper beds of blue limestone I found a great 
number of irregularly-shaped bodies, apparently organic, 
resembling sponges or similar substances, which were 
easily detached from the rock when in a slight state of 
decomposition. The inhabitants seemed well off and com- 
fortable, though they complained of the extortions of the 
Spahis and other travellers whom they were obliged to 
entertain. But I must not forget to mention the apples of 
Olou Bounar; they were rather small, but very delicate, 
and highly perfumed. 

Soon after leaving this place we descended a wild 
valley in a S.W. direction for nearly two miles, and then 
turned to the W. down a steep and stony glen, until we 
reached an undulating plain covered with oak coppice. 
After crossing another low ridge of hills we came in sight 
of a deep and fertile valley to the west, watered by a 
meandering stream, flowing to the north, at the foot of 
almost perpendicular rocks. A rapid descent over hori- 
zontal beds of coarse conglomerate and white calcareous 
marls, the remains of a lacustrine deposit which once filled 
the valley, soon brought us to the bottom, about a mile in 
width, and generally well cultivated and irrigated. After 
another mile we reached the cassaba of Tris Maden, situated 
at the foot of limestone cliffs. Before entering the town we 
crossed the river by a stone bridge, almost entirely con- 
- structed of ancient fragments, the débris of former build- 
ings. This river rises at a place called Charshambah, 
six hours off in the mountains to the south: about two 
hours from its source it is said to lose itself in a plain, but 
to reappear again lower down. From Tris Maden it flows 
with a very winding course N.E. by N., until it joins the 
river which runs through the lakes of Bey Sheher and 
Seidi Sheher, when they enter the plain of Koniyeh near 
Alibey Kieui and Tchumra. Now, however, it does not 
reach more than six or seven miles below this place, being 
entirely absorbed in irrigating gardens; it is only during 
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the winter that it joins the river from the lake of Bey 
Sheher. 

The chief occupation of Tris Maden, and from which it 
derives its name, is the smelting of the lead ore brought 
down in its rough state from the mountains ten hours off 
to the south. They do not produce more than 800 or 900 
okes a-year, and only work during the winter ; charcoal, 
however, was so dear, that the undertaking yielded no 
profit, and certainly the ore which was shown me appeared 
very poor: a small quantity of silver is also obtained from 
it. In the evening a few coins were brought me by some 
Grecks, amongst which I obtained one of Lyrbe, a rare one 
of Adrianople of Pisidia, and several colonial coins of 
Antioch of Pisidia, collected in the neighbourhood of Yalo- 
batch: these latter are interesting, as the Greeks who 
brought them had no idea that the ruins near Yalobatch 
were those of Antioch. 
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Leave Tris Maden—Akcha Bounar—-Lake of Soghla or Seidi Sheher— Yaleyeuk— 
Eski Serai—Kara Euran—Disappearance of the lake of Seidi Sheher—Palus 
Trogitis—Seidi Sheher—Hot springs—Turkish honesty—Aufachar—Lake of 
Bey Sheher, the same as the lake of Kereli, anc. Caralitis—Bey Sheher— 
Plague — Etflatoun— Kereli—Ancient roads—Kara Agatch—Effects of the 
Plague. 


Monpay, August 14.—Tris Maden to Kara Euran six 
hours. Before leaving the village I copied two inscrip- 
tions,* the one near the bridge, and the other at a 
fountain ; the former appears to indicate the existence of 
a town called Tauropalea in this neighbourhood. We 
soon entered a small lateral valley, and ascended it for 
several miles in a N.W. direction. At the third mile we 
passed the village of Akcha Bounar on our right, on hills 
of indurated shale. The heights to the S.W. became pra- 
dually better wooded as we advanced, the nearest being 
covered with small oaks, wild pear, juniper and barberry 
trees, while the higher and more distant ranges were clothed 
with pine and fir On reaching the summit of the ridge 
which formed the head of this small valley, we crossed 
masses of porphyritic trap protruding above the surface. 
From hence we descended a steep ravine in a more 
northerly direction, along the banks of a small stream car- 
rying fertility to numerous gardens, until we entered an 
extensive plain surrounded by hills on which many vil- 
lages were placed; the greater part of this plain was 
left as pasture. We passed the villages of Mehréh and 
Ali Sharshéh, the former picturesquely situated amongst 
low wooded hills. From what I afterwards saw, I suspect 
that all the villages in this plain are full of ancient re- 
mains; and perhaps an attentive examination of them might 
bring to light inscriptions which would reveal the names of 
* See Appendix, Nos. 438 and 439. 
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the places from whence they came. However, though I 
made constant inquiries, I could hear of no ruins in the 
neighbourhood, except Isaura, which appears too distant 
to have contributed the mass of marble and other frag- 
ments which we passed in every burial-ground; and be- 
sides, the stone is quite different from that which occurs 
amongst the ruins. Ata fountain not far from Ali Shar- 
shéh I copied two inscriptions ; * and a burial- ground adjoin- 
ing contained many blocks of stone and covers of sarcophagi. 

From hence we descended gradually to the lake of Seidi 
Sheher, here called Soghla Ghieul, passing numerous vil- 
lages on the hills which stretch down to the water's edge, 
such as Egreli Bazar, Eldou, Tchirk¢h, and others. At half- 
past eleven we crossed a stream flowing into the lake, by a 
bridge built with many ancient blocks of stone and marble. 
A short distance further I copied another inscription ἡ 
from a pedestal of yellow marble. It is unusual to find 
a Latin inscription in this part of the world; and this 
was probably destined to support a statue of the Emperor 
Claudius. 

At a quarter before one we reached the burial-ground of 
Yaleyeuk, a small fishing village built on a promontory 
running out into the lake. The burial-ground, as well as 
the walls of the mosque, were full of ancient fragments, 
but there were no inscriptions. The view of the mountains 
to the S.W., on the other side of the lake, was very bold 
and striking; I had been assured at Tris Maden that on 
the summit of Tinas Dagh, now pointed out in that direc- 
tion, were ruins called Arwan, or Arwan Kaléh. I was 
now told that the only ruins on the mountain were stcps 
and terraces cut in its side; that Arwan Kieui was the 
name of a village on the shore of a small lake in the moun- 
tains, communicating by a Boghaz or strait with that of 
Soghla; that there was no mode of getting there by land ; 
that it would take two hours to paddle across, two or three 
more to reach Arwan Kieui, and three or four more to 

* See Appendix, Nos. 440 and 441. Τ See Appendix, 442, 
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ascend the mountain, where, after all, there was nothing 
to see. The resemblance between the names of Arwan 
and Oroanda gave me a great wish to go there; but when 
I found that the land road was impassable for horses and 
baggage, and saw the narrow, flat-bottomed canoes, shaped 
like an isosceles triangle, lying on the beach, I was not 
disposed to trust to such a conveyance, with a fresh breeze, 
and gave it up; this was fortunate, for presently a violent 
thunder-storm gathered on Tinas Dagh, the mountains 
were enveloped in mist, it blew a perfect hurricane, and 
the rain fell in torrents all the afternoon, so that either by 
land or by watcr I should have been equally disappointed. 

On viewing the large expanse of water called Soghla 
Ghieul, which covers a space of between eighty and ninety 
square miles, I was surprised to hear that the lake is dried 
up every ten or twelve years, when an abundant crop of 
wheat is grown over the whole of the recovered ground. On 
further inquiry the oldest man in the village declared that 
he had seen it dry twice in his life; and they added that the 
water then escaped by a chasm (or duden) amongst the 
rocks of the smaller lake or bay near Arwan Kieui. At the 
mouth of the Boghaz are said to be the remains of a wall 
built by a former Padishah, to keep the water out of the 
plain of Arwan. 

At half past one we started for Kara Euran. Leaving 
the shore of the lake, we visited some ruins at Eski Serai, 
two miles N.E. from Yaleyeuk, which turned out to be a 
ruined Turkish town with a burial-ground, but full of an- 
cient fragments and columns of different coloured marbles. 
Notwithstanding this disappointment, I enjoyed the magni. 
ficence of the mountain scenery beyond the lake towards 
Tinas Dagh, though the storm overtook us long before we 
could reach Kara Euran. Leaving Eski Serai we crossed 
the bed of a river, by which, when the lake is full, the 
superfluous water escapes towards the N.E. into the plain 
of Koniych. The marshy ground on our left projecting 
into the lake swarmed with water-fowl, pelicans, gulls, 
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ducks, and snipes. After a quick gallop along the shore of 
the lake we reached Kara Euran, about four miles N.N.W. 
from Eski Serai. It consists of two villages, distant half a 
mile from each other, in both of which we saw many frag- 
ments of ancient buildings, tombs, &c. 

Being rather incredulous respecting the drying up of 
the lake, I made further inquiries about it here, when 
everything was confirmed with still more circumstantial 
details, I was assured that the water disappeared about 
every tenth or fifteenth year, when the plain remained dry 
for four, five, or six years; that the water escaped by seve- 
ral chasms in the rocks outside the Boghaz, not in the little 
lake 1:86}; that when the plain is dry it is sown with 
wheat, and produces most abundant crops. All the neigh- 
bouring peasants sow as much as they can, and the practice 
is for them to pay half the produce of the first year to the 
government, by which the possessor becomes the proprietor 
so long as the land remains dry, paying for all subse- 
quent years only the usual tenth of the produce. This lake 
of Soghla is fed by a river which comes from the lake of 
Bey Sheher; when the lake is dried up the river flows 
along the western side of the plain, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and is lost in the chasms above mentioned. It would 
seem that after atime these become choked up, the water 
cannot escape through them fast enough, and gradually 
overflows the plain ; then when it rises to a certain height in 
the Soghla Ghieul, it escapes by the ravine between Eski 
Serai and Kara Euran, and is lost in the plain of Koniyeh. 
All this information was given with so much detail, and 
from so many various sources, that I cannot doubt its truth. 
It is certainly a curious and interesting phenomenon, and 
will probably explain many facts respecting the different 
sizes of the lake as reported by different writers, and the 
different localities which have been attributed to the Palus 
Trogitis, of which it is undoubtedly the modern represen- 
tative, but of which I will defer the proof and further 
consideration until I describe the lake of Bey Sheher. The 
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water of the lake of Soghla was perfectly sweet and fresh. 
The only information I could obtam respecting the source 
from whence the ancient blocks were derived was, that ex- 
tensive remains were said to exist on the road from Koniyeh 
to Seidi Sheher, three hours distant from the latter place. 
From Kara Euran to Koniyeh the distance is fourteen 
hours, but from Seidi Sheher it is sixteen. 

Tuesday, August 15.—In the burial-ground of Kara 
Euran were many blocks of marble and sarcophagi of grey 
trachyte, and most of the cottages are built of the same 
material. They were probably brought from the hills to 
the north; they certainly did not come from Isaura or 
that neighbourhood, all the remains there being of blue 
limestone; the ruins from whence they may have been 
taken must therefore be sought for to the N. or N.W., 
perhaps on the road from Koniyeh. Here also I found 
two inscriptions.* At half-past eight we started for Seidi 
Sheher, distant four hours; and at the lower village of 
Kara Euran I copied two more inscriptions. No. 445 
has a bas-relief of four figures, and No. 446 a man standing 
by a horse. Our road led for several miles along the 
northern shore of the lake, which was very shallow to a 
great distance, with a range of trachytic hills on the right 
approaching almost to the water's edge. After the third 
mile the shore of the lake trended away to the south, and we 
continued in a westerly direction along the plain of Seidi 
Sheher, nearly five miles in width, stretching across to the 
foot of Mount Taurus. At half-past ten I could see the 
Boghaz leading to the lake of Arwan bearing S.S.W. across 
the lake of Soghla, as well as the hollow in the mountains 
where the lake is said to be situated. Our direction across 
the plain was about W.N.W.; large herds were grazing on 
its rich pastures, watered by the river of Bey Sheher, and 
on the hill side to the right were several villages. 

In crossing the plain we met several parties of travellers, 
generally consisting of five or six persons, some on foot, 


* See Appendix, Nus. 443 and 444 + See Appendix, Nos. 445 and 446. 
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others, apparently in a weak state of health, riding on asses 
and on mules. It was not long before I discovered that 
they were flying from the plague, some, already attacked, 
to carry the disease to other quarters, while others hoped 
to escape it by an early retreat. On inquiry I found it 
had been raging violently all the summer in this neigh- 
bourhood, and particularly to the west of Bey Sheher. Soon 
after eleven we reached, and presently forded, the muddy 
river, on the banks of which much corn is grown, parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of Seidi Sheher; the soil 
seemed rich and loamy, and admirably adapted for all 
kinds of cultivation, as was still more conspicuous in the 
gardens of the town. At half-past twelve we entered the 
cassaba, situated on a rising ground near the foot of the 
limestone mountains, a branch of Mount Taurus extending 
to the N.W. and forming the S. boundary of the Soghla 
Ghieul, thence it stretches past Seidi Sheher to the south 
end of the lake of Bey Sheher, where it again branches off 
to the N.E. and N.W. on each side of that lake. 

I was told that the governor had apologized for billetting 
me in such a wretched konak as that to which I was con- 
ducted ; and it was alleged, that in consequence of the 
Mutzellim of Bey Sheher, a son of Hadji Ali Pasha of 
Koniyeh, having come hither to avoid the plague still 
raging at Bey Sheher, all the good houses in the place 
were occupied. Here also the burial-grounds and most of 
the houses contained many ancient fragments, adding to my 
astonishment at the remains I had seen during the last two 
days, and the more so as I could hear of no ancient cities 
in the neighbourhood. 

About one mile N.N.W. from the town I visited some 
warm springs much frequented as baths by the Turkish 
women; they rise on the top of a low wooded ridge of 
calcareous hills extending from S.E.to N.W. The water, 
which was only tepid and flowed in several channels, ap- 
peared highly charged with matter, the deposit of which 
has in fact formed the hill, consisting of calcareous tuff; 
this slopes off in all directions, forming artificial bridges and 
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ducts, and converting a wall of loose stones into a mass of 
solid rock. In the lower part of the hill, by cementing to- 
gether the pebbles of blue limestone, it has formed a hard 
conglomerate resembling that on which part of the town 
below stands. I only found one inscription* here in rude 
Byzantine letters, near an ancient-looking gateway built of 
irregular blocks. 

I was most anxious to find some pass over Mount Taurus 
by which I might reach the sea-side at or near Manavgat 
(anc. Side), and thence proceed to Adalia. On inquiring 
the distance from hence to Manavgat, I was at first told 
twenty-four hours, but, when I began to talk seriously of 
going there, it increased to thirty and thirty-five. I sent 
to the Agha for horses, and was then informed that it 
was twenty or twenty-two hours to Ibraide, a large village 
in the Sanjiac of Alaya, and that when there I should 
not get horses to take me on to Manavgat, sixteen hours 
farther. The Menzilgi also stated that at the latter 
place, and all along the coast, the villagers had retired to 
their yailas in the mountains, and that not a soul was to 
be met with on the road. This pass to Manavgat must be 
on the line of the ancient road from Iconium to Side, on 
which no towns are noticed in the Peutinger Table. An- 
other pass leads from Tris Maden to Manavgat, only twenty- 
four hours, but I heard nothing of it while there. In con- 
sequence of all these difficulties I was obliged to give up 
my intention of crossing Mount Taurus from this point, and 
continued my route towards Bey Sheher. Seidi Sheher is 
estimated to contain four or five hundred houses, but many 
must be now uninhabited. 

Wednesday, August 16.—As an instance of Turkish 
honesty, I may mention that I was this morning surprised 
by the appearance of two men at my konak who had picked 
up a geological hammer which I had lost beyond Ercgli, 
having followed me to Karaman, and thence on to this 
place ; they were satisfied with the remuncration which I 
offered them. At half-past seven we started for Bey Sheher, 

* See Appendix, No. £47. 
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six hours, almost entirely in a northerly direction. A val- 
ley several miles in width extends nearly due north from 
Seidi Sheher, for fourtcen or fifteen miles in an almost un- 
interrupted straight line; it is watered by the Bey Sheher 
Sa, and contains numerous villages on its sloping sides. Our 
road kept along the western side, sometimes in the plain at 
the foot of the hills, at others crossing over low ridges and 
spurs which stretched down from the limestone moun- 
tains, or winding between them and outliers of the same 
formation rising up in the plain with an anticlinal dip. 
I was soon convinced that the lakes of Bey Sheher and 
Soghla could never have been united; they are separated 
by ἃ lofty chain of hills, through which the Bey Sheher 
Su, after being considerably deflected towards the cast 
from its general course, has forced for itself a channel. 

The high mountains on our left consisted of a blue semi- 
crystalline limestone associated with beds of argillaceous 
shale and sandstone, sometimes micaceous and thinly lami- 
nated, which appeared to underlie the limestone, the argil- 
laceous beds being here and there much contorted and tra- 
versed by veins of quartz. On the whole, judging from 
mineralogical evidence, they appear to belong to the same 
formation as the hills between Smyrna and Ninfi, and 
perhaps the whole range of Tmolus. Soon after eleven, 
and at the twelfth mile, we reached the village of Aufschar, 
after passing the burial-ground, full of blocks of marble, 
columns, architraves, &c., some of which were richly sculp- 
tured. One mile further we began ascending the prin- 
cipal ridge, which separates this valley from the lake of 
Bey Sheher, and at half-past twelve we reached the sum- 
mit, from whence the lake itself was first visible, spread out 
before us as blue as the lakes of Switzcrland, and like 
them surrounded by lofty mountains, but with more pic- 
turesque outlines, and, with a warmer tint, reminding me 
of the islands in the Archipelago : in character it resembles 
the lake of Egredir. This magnificent sheet of water 
extends above twenty miles from S.S.E. to N.N.W., the 
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mountains on the western side rising abruptly from the 
water's edge. 

From this ridge we descended by a rocky road over al- 
most vertical beds of argillaceous shale, micaceous sand- 
stone, and thin-bedded blue limestone, dipping towards the 
N.E., until we came upon low hills of horizontal tertiary 
limestone, in one of the upper beds of which, two or three 
hundred feet above the present level of the lake, I found a 
thin bed of argillo-calcareous shale full of fresh-water 
shells, amongst which I easily recognised Planorbis, Limnza 
and Paludina, besides others to me unknown. 

Shortly before two we entered the town of Bey Sheher, 
built in the plain near the lake, on both sides of the river, 
which flows to the N.E., for several miles, until it escapes 
through the mountains to the south. The principal part 
of the town, once a place of great traffic and commerce, 
is on the north side of the river, which we forded just below 
a stone bridge of seven arches: it contains several Turkish 
buildings of good style and architecture; but generally 
it was dirty and wretched, and fast falling to decay: after 
all we had heard about the plague, we thought it most 
prudent to pass through, and encamp outside the ruined 
walls near the lake. 

Only one gate remains in a tolerable state: within I 
saw an old mosque richly ornamented, besides a ruined 
bath, and a Bezestan, now converted into a manufactory of 
earthenware of the most ordinary description. The lake 
is said to be thirty-two hours in circumference, including, 
I presume, all the bays and windings of the shore. On 
the east side it is very shallow, rushes and reeds extending 
far into the water, and beyond this are several low islands, 
on one of which the Menzilji keeps his horses during the 
summer. Some rocky wooded islands are on the opposite 
side near the mountains, and also near the north end of the 
lake. In these respects it closely resembles the lake of 
Soghla, which, when it extended to the north of Seidi 
Sheher, would also have had its islands in the insulated 
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hills which I have described as rising out of the plain ; 
this would have increased the confusion which has always 
existed respecting the names of the lakes of this district. 
That the lake of Bey Sheher also once covered a larger 
space is evident from the tertiary fresh-water shells found 
two or three hundred feet above its present level, when 
the extensive plain to the E. and N.E. of the present lake 
must have been under water, until the river forced an 
outlet through the mountain-chain into the plain of Seidi 
Sheher. Large fish are sometimes caught in this lake, the 
water of which is perfectly fresh. When Paul Lucas talks of 
hillocks of salt on the shores of the lake of Bey Shcher, he 
can only have seen them in his imagination, unless he con- 
founded the accounts of two distinct lakes. 

I have already observed that 1 believe the lake of 
Soghla or Seidi Sheher to be the Trogitis of Strabo; I may 
now add that this of Bey Sheher is the Caralitis. Cramer* 
has given the name of Caralitis to the lake on the shores 
of which is the modern town of Kereli or Kerali, and con- 
siders the lake of Bey Sheher to be the Trogitis. He was 
not aware that the towns of Kereli and Bey Sheher are 
on the same lake, and that consequently the lake of Kereli 
and that of Bey Sheher are the same; this is the Caralitis of 
Strabo. Another error of the maps, by which the Trogitis 
is made larger than the Caralitis, will also be corrected by 
this consideration ; we now see them as Strabo described 
them, Caralitis the larger, and Trogitis the less.+ 

Dr. Cramer? has also alluded to another lake mentioned 
by the Byzantine writers, § called Pusgusa or Pasgusa, con- 
taining several islands, the inhabitants of which, although 
Christians, the Emperor John Comnenus wished to get rid 
of, on account of their friendship for the Turks. The prin- 
cipal features of the lake were its size and islands; the 
lake of Bey Sheher contains many islands, particularly 
near the north end, but, there being no boat, I was unable 


* Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 75. 
+ Strabo, lib. xii. c. 6, p. 569, where it is called Coralis. 
t Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 76. 
ᾧ Nicetas, Ann. c. x. p. 26; Cinnamus, pp. 12, 18. 
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to visit them. There is therefore little doubt that it is 
the same as the Pusgusa of Nicetas: it then follows that 
Caralitis is the same as the Pusgusa; and this renders it 
probable that Cramer is correct in his other supposition, 
that the name of Sclerus, by which, according to Cinna- 
mus, the lake Pusgusa was formerly known, may be a 
corruption of Caralis; but the distance from Bey Sheher 
to Koniych is eighteen hours, and it is the same from 
Kereli, rather a long journey for the Greek islanders to 
have performed in one day, according to Cinnamus. 
Thursday, August 17.—We started for Kereli, distant 
six hours, soon after seven; but after four miles of undu- 
lating and uninteresting country, we left the direct road on 
the left to visit some ruins which had been pointed out at 
a place called Effatoun, on the road to and near Serki 
Serai. In crossing these hills I again saw many of the 
tertiary fresh-water shells in the lacustrine deposit above- 
mentioned, all belonging to the same species. Nine miles 
north of Bey Sheher we reached the springs of Eflatoun, 
where is a curious and very ancient monument built on 
the side of a circular hollow in the limestone, round which 
numerous fresh-water springs rise in great abundance, 
forming ἃ small lake, from whence a considerable stream 
flows rapidly into the lake of Bey Sheher. The character 
No, 25. 
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of the monument resembles those of Persepolis; it is built 
of gigantic blocks, of which the accompanying wood-cut will 
convey some idea. The upper stone is 22 feet 5 inches long, 
and 2 feet 6 inches thick, the height of the building being 
about |! feet. It now consists only of this single front, 
having originally been attached to the hill, although a road 
has been since made between it and the limestone rock. It 
faces nearly due south, having at the east end the remains 
of a wall running back, the stones of which are cut and 
bevelled at the edges with great care. The whole character 
of the building is very peculiar, and different from any- 
thing I have seen in Asia Minor. It may have been erected 
in grateful commemoration of the abundant and plentiful 
springs which rise near it, and which in all ages must have 
been looked upon as of great value in such a dry and 
barren country. 

Soon after leaving the springs our direction changed to 
N.W., and, descending from the limestone hills, we crossed 
a rich plain producing heavy crops of wheat. Before reach- 
ing the village of Moonafer, three miles from Eflatoun, 
I observed another copious spring issuing from under a 
limestone rock on the left of the road, near which many 
flocks of sheep and goats and herds of cattle were as- 
sembled for their midday drink. At half-past one we 
reached the summit of a low ridge, and had a fine view 
of the northern part of the lake, narrowing considerably 
towards its N.W. end. Here several wooded and rocky 
islets were visible, on two or three of which were said to be 
remains of castles and churches, but without a boat I could 
not test the truth of the information: the western shore 
rose steep and rocky from the water’s edge, and was in- 
dented by numerous bays. Descending from the hills, we 
crossed a well-cultivated plain, reached at half-past two 
the gardens of Kereli, surrounded by low mud walls, and 
soon afterwards entered the straggling and deserted town, 
by a dry watercourse in which were many blocks of stone 
and marble. I had already heard that the plague was 
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raging here, and nothing could exceed the wretched ap- 
pearance of the place; not a living being was to be seen 
in the streets, every house and shop was shut up, and 
the bazaars were abandoned; the whole population, with 
scarcely an exception, seemed to be dead or gone. Nothing 
impressed me more strongly with the almost total aban- 
donment of the place than the fact of Hafiz himself coming 
out to meet us at the entrance of the town, and conducting 
us without saying a word to the garden of the deserted 
Medresseh, where my tent was silently pitched beneath a 
weeping willow, in the midst of desolation. 

In the course of the afternoon we were visited by a few 
individuals whom the tatar had discovered, and who stated 
that the malady was daily becoming less severe, that there 
were not above two or three deaths a-day, and that many 
of the inhabitants had escaped to the fields, or were em- 
ployed in getting in their harvest! In the burial-ground 
by the side of the fresh-made graves, were large marble 
blocks and columns. The ancient town of Corallia, from 
whence the lake derived the name of Coralis or Coralitis, 
and subsequently Caralitis, must have stood, there can 
be little or no doubt, on this spot, or in the immediate 
vicinity. We here learnt that the plague was still raging 
at Smyrna, and that seventy persons belonging to a small 
village near Bey Sheher, the inhabitants of which resort to 
Smyrna as porters, had already perished. At Aidin Ghieu- 
zel Hissar it had been so bad, that much of the corn was 
still left in the fields uncut for want of reapers; and cases 
had even occurred where a second person, who had bought 
up astanding crop, had died the next day, before he was 
able to reap it. 

Friday, August 18.— Soon after seven we left Kereli for 
Kara Agatch, four hours, and, passing through the burial- 
ground, saw the funerals of two victims of the plague during 
the preceding night. For nearly two miles we crossed 
an undulating plain sloping on our left to the lake, which 
we soon lost sight of on entering a valley, well watered, 
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and therefore well cultivated, which we ascended for 
several miles in a N.N.W. direction, where many fields of 
wheat and barley, long since ripe, were stiJl uncut for 
want of hands. At length the valley gradually narrowed, 
the rocky mountains approached on either side, and as we 
neared the summit of the pass, the road led through a defile 
along the side of a rapid and sparkling stream, which 
gushes out from under the rocks at the highest point of 
the pass. As we commenced our descent, soon after nine, 
the valley opened into a large plain to the N.W.: here 
were ‘considerable remains of a well-paved road or cause- 
way leading up the middle of the valley, which at the time 
I thought might be the old Roman road; and on referring 
to the map, it is evident that this must have been the line 
of the great road, which, after leading from Apamea 
Cibotus to Apollonia, and thence to Antioch of Pisidia, 
continued S.E. towards Side, falling into the road from 
Iconium to Side, somewhere about half way, according 
to the Peutinger Table. These two roads probably joined 
each other near Seidi Sheher, from whence in the present 
day is the most practicable pass to Manavgat, on the site 
of ancient Side. 

After following this valley for some miles we emerged 
into an open plain, intersected by a few streams and low 
hills. Here also large fields of corn, belonging to Kara 
Agatch, were still standing. As all accounts coincided in 
stating that the plague was still raging there with great 
violence, I determined to avoid entering the town, and 
reached the opposite side by a long detour. Here we halted 
in a garden, until Hafiz, who could not be prevailed upon 
to take any precautions, had procured horses to proceed. 
More than half the population was said to have perished, 
and many large tracts of corn were left without an owner. 
Some large fields were pointed out to me, of which all heirs 
or claimants, direct or collateral, had died, except one help- 
less old woman, who could neither do anything herself nor 
obtain assistance from others. One of the surijis from 
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‘Kereli stated that he had been over to Iighun twelve days 
before, where the mortality had been so great that 670 
houses were completely shut up and closed, every person 
belonging to or connected with them being dead, according 
to the official accounts at the Mekheméh, to which all the 
keys of such ownerless houses are given up. 

The accounts which I received of the state of the country 
towards the sea-coast and at Adalia were not more satis- 
factory: the plague was raging violently throughout the 
whole district; and the necessity of taking precautions to 
avoid contact with the people, with the certainty that, how- 
ever much we might keep from them, their horses must 
carry our luggage upon their own pack-saddles, rendered 
any further travelling in this part of the country not only 
disagreeable, but even useless, as it was impossible to pay 
attention to surrounding objects, while the mind was ha- 
rassed with anxiety for personal safety. However insigni- 
ficant these difficulties and dangers may now appear, at a 
distance of a few years and some thousand miles, they were 
then sufficient to induce me to give up my plan of visiting 
the southern coast of Adalia, and Pisidia, and,to return 
without loss of time to Smyrna by the most expeditious 
road ; for I could not help fearing that, if the plague were 
really raging at Smyrna as was represented, I might find 
some difficulty, in consequence of interrupted communica- 
tion, in getting to England before the winter. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


Leave Kara Agatch—Plague—Contagion—Ak Hissar—Lake of Egerdir—Sangerli 
—Borlou—Plain of Kara Aslan—Olou Borlou, anc. Apollonia—Chapali— 
Plain of Dombai Ova—S4 Bashi, anc. Sylbium—-Maauder—Deenair—Ishekli. 


We were detained some hours at Kara Agatch * while the 
horses of the Menzil were being shod, during which time 
I rested in a shady garden full of excellent grapes and va- 
rious kinds of plums. At half-past two I started, under a 
most oppressive heat, for Olou Borlou, a road which I 
adopted as the shortest, and in order to fix the position of 
Apollonia, and the north end of the lake of Egerdir. It 
was indeed melancholy, in passing through this rich and 
well-cultivated country, to see such tracts of corn left with- 
out an owner to reap them, or to carry the crops, or to 
thresh them out, abandoned, as it were, χύνεσσιν ὀιωνοῖσι re 
ac. Outside the town, as well as at the neighbouring 
village of Moudourah, great heaps of corn had been col- 
lected on the different threshing-floors (Harman) around 
the place, but with scarcely a soul to work at them; many, 
indeed, were quite deserted; at others perhaps a single 
boy, or an infirm old man (it was a rare occurrence to see 
two together), was plodding through all the various opera- 
tions of husbandry by himself. In many cases I heard that 
even the beasts had perished in the stables of hunger and 
thirst, because, the owners being dead, there was no one 
to let them loose to shift for themselves. 

A high range of hills still continued on the left, sepa- 


* The following distances from Kara Agatch were given me by the Menzilji :— 


Hours. 
To Olou Borlou . . . . « 20 
Yalobatch oe © «© «+ « 6 
Iigbun .« « ww el 12 
Ak Sheher - 2 «© © eh C8 
Kereli . . «© «© «© « © 4 
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rating us from the lake of Bey Sheher. These hills ex- 
tended on the west as far as the lake of Egerdir, while 
those on the right, at a greater distance, trending away 
more to the N.W., appeared to form the continuation of 
Sultan Dagh. Between five and six miles from Kara 
Agatch we passed Moudourah, beyond which the country 
for several miles consisted of low and undulating hills, 
covered with small shrubs and aromatic plants. Svon after 
tive we descended by a deep ravine into a large well-watered 
valley, with mills and lofty cliffs on either side. At six we 
reached Ak Hissar, watered by a small stream, on the banks 
of which we pitched the tent for the night. Extraordinary 
as it may appear, this little village had, as I was informed, 
almost totally escaped the contagion; and certainly, from 
whatever cause it may have proceeded, the threshing-floors, 
swarming with active and busy labourers, presented a 
striking contrast to those of Kara Agatch and Moudourah. 
Many works have been published, and opinions advanced 
and defended, sometimes too by persons who have never 
visited a plague-ridden country, with respect to the con- 
tagion or non-contagion of the plague. Having seen some- 
thing and heard more of this disorder during my residence 
in the East, I may, perhaps, be permitted briefly to add my 
opinion to the many which have preceded me. That the 
plague is contagious, and contagious in the strictest sense 
of the word, +. e. from actual contact, cannot admit of a 
doubt. At the same time, the dangers of this contagion 
have been sometimes overstated. It does not necessarily 
follow that, because a disease is contagious, it must therefore 
be communicated in every case of contact: it has fre- 
quently happened that an individual may have come 
in contact with a plague-patient without thereby con- 
tracting the disease; but it would be the height of folly, 
and a perversion of all the rules of logic, to conclude 
that therefore the plague is not contagious. Contact must 
always precede disease; but it does not necessarily follow 
that disease should be the consequence of contact. The 
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result of the numerous statements and reports which I 
have heard on this subject have led me to the conclusion, 
that, in order that disease should be communicated, three 
conditions or data are requisite; and that, where they are 
not all present together, the plague will not be propagated. 

i. Actual contact of person or clothes. 

ii. A state of body in the person to be attacked, pre- 
disposing to the reception of the disease. 

iii. A peculiar state of the atmosphere. 

It may be easily proved that the presence of any two of 
these conditions, without the third, is not sufficient to pro- 
pagate the disease. The evidence of every European in 
the Levant who preserves a strict quarantine, and remains 
shut up in his house in safety when the plague is raging in 
Smyrna or in Constantinople, is a proof that the disorder 
cannot be communicated without actual contact. 

I have mentioned in a former part of this journal* that 
the plague was raging violently at Changeri, the ancient 
Gangra, in Galatia. I was assured at the time, that, al- 
though many of the inhabitants of the town had been at- 
tacked, and a constant communication was kept up with the © 
surrounding country, not a single case had been known 
in the neighbourhood. This could only be in consequence 
of some atmosphcric influence existing in the town, not 
operating elsewhere, which assisted the propagation of 
the disorder ; for how could it otherwise be confined to a 
single locality? The case of the young Greeks at Smyrnat 
is a strong confirmation of this same principle. That a 
certain predisposition of body is also necessary, is proved 
by the fact that, when the plague is raging, hundreds of 
persons constantly come in contact with the sick, of which 
only a small proportion catch the disease: this must surely 
be owing to a greater susceptibility on the part of one 
person than another, or of the same person at different 
times. 

Saturday, August 19.—I continued my hurried journey 


* See ate, vul. i. p. 407. ἡ See ante, vol. ii. p. 2. 
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to the west, as far as the small village of Borlou, beyond 
the lake of Egerdir, a distance of twelve hours. Leaving 
Ak Hissar soon after six, we crossed a small valley, 
watered by a stream flowing west, the direct road to Gelen- 
dous, near the lake of Egerdir; and after crossing a low 
ridge of hills we descended into an extensive plain, watered 
by the river from Yalobatch, which we left on our right. 
A mounted Euruque whom we overtook stated, with regard 
to the name of Hoiran, which is given to the northern por- 
tion of the lake of Egerdir, that it is the name of a district, 
or kazéh; and that the principal village where the Agha 
formerly resided was so called, but that it is now included 
in the government of Yalobatch, and the name is applied to 
the district only. 

At half-past eight we crossed the river of Yalobatch, 
flowing S.W., and the road which leads from that town to 
the lake of Egerdir by Auschar; Yalobatch at the time 
bore N.E., three or four miles distant. From hence our 
course became more westerly, ascending a low’ range of 
hills, until we reached the village of Ak Chesa, shortly 
- before ten. A range of hills, which ultimately attains a 
great elevation, rises immediately to the west of this vil- 
lage; its lower slopes were covered with small shrubs of 
ilex, juniper, and valonea. Over these hills the road led us 
sometimes along the sloping sides, at others along wooded 
bottoms, watered by streams, and studded with numerous 
tents of wandering Euruques. About eleven a.m., while 
ascending a narrow valley, we passed several remains of a 
paved road or causeway, probably the old Roman road, 
which must have followed this line between Apollonia and 
Antioch, it being still the shortest line of communication 
between Yalobatch and Olou Borlou; there is, however, 
another route to the north, which passes round instead of 
over this chain of mountains, and which appears to be the 
road followed by M. Arundel.* 

After passing a fountain and some rich pastures, we 


* Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 264. 
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reached the head of the pass at half-past eleven, where we 
were exposed to a cold N.W. wind; the hills were ex- 
tremely barren, and all vegetation had ceased. As we 
began to descend, the lake of Hoiran, which is in fact the 
northern half of the lake of Egerdir, appeared in sight to- 
wards the S.W. For above a mile the descent was very gra- 
dual, until we reached the edge of a steep precipice or cliff, 
sloping almost perpendicularly to the plain below. Here 
we passed through ruins which appeared to mark the site of 
an old town or village, situated at the head of the pass. 
Many large blocks of stone were lying about, as well as 
broken pottery; and it is worth suggesting whether it may 
not mark the site of Horoanda, which, from the resem- 
blance of its name to that of Hoiran, may have been in this 
neighbourhood. As we descended the rocky and tortuous 
path, I observed a large mass of trap or greenstone rising 
up amongst the limestone of which the cliff is chiefly com- 
posed. Similar appearances, it will be recollected, were 
observed on the eastern shore of the lake of Egerdir, near 
its southern end, during my journey last year:* it 18, 
therefore, highly probable that the elevation of this range 
of hills may be owing to the upheaving force or outbursts 
of igneous rocks. In many places during the rapid de- 
scent, which was sometimes perilous to ourselves, as well 
as to the baggage-horses, the old paved road was con- 
spicuous. 

Soon after one we reached the plain, about three miles 
wide, extending from the lake in a N.N.E. direction: on it 
were encampments of Euruques, and foundations of walls 
as well as the old road might be traced in several places. 
After crossing it our course was more southerly, between the 
lake on our left, and undulating wooded hills on our right. 
Here was, however, no underwood, the ground being covered 
with single trees dotted about as in an extensive orchard ; 
they were chiefly valonea and wild pear-trees, with some 
ilex, cypress, and wild almond. A few miles further the 
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hills are close upon the lake, and in crossing them at half- 
past two I distinctly saw the narrow channel bearing due 
south, which forms the communication between the two 
portions of the lake, and which I had already seen from the 
summit of a lofty hill near Auschar in the preceding year.* 

At half-past three we passed a ruined tower or castle 
on the lake, and soon afterwards some extensive vineyards 
belonging to the village of Sangerli, a mile and a half 
off on our left. In its burial-ground were many columns 
and marble blocks; from one of the former I copied 
ἃ mutilated inscriptiont in which the names of the 
Emperors Hadrian and Trajan were legible, and certain 
letters below, which seemed to mark the numbers 29 
and 30, whilst, on the other side, the word APOLLONIA 
was alone legible. From hence the view of the moun- 
tains to the south, across the W. end of the lake, was 
very beautiful; the deep ravines and glens, and the 
prominent rocks, being lighted up by, or shaded from the 
afternoon sun. Up to a certain height, everywhere most 
accurately defined, the limit of trees and vegetation was 
distinctly visible, with which the barren surface of the rocks 
above offered a striking contrast; while the lofty and pic- 
turesque peak of Capou Dagh towered high above the sur- 
rounding mountains. 

Quitting with regret the shores of this lovely lake, 
whose varied scenery combined with the broken outline of 
the surrounding mountains more than once reminded me 
of the shores and islands of Greece, we entered another 
extensive plain, called by Mr. Arundel the plain of Kara 
Aslan, and continued for several miles in the same W.S.W. 
direction along the foot of the hills which formed its north- 
ern limit. Here the ground was covered with large tra- 
chytic boulders derived from the hills on the right, while 
clumps of trees, and gardens appeared to fill the lower part 
of the plain to the left. On the undulatmg ground I came 
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suddenly upon a large flock of bustards, but they were off 
before I could get near them. 

At a quarter after six we reached the village of 
Borlou, situated in a stony ravine, where it was im- 
possible to pitch a tent amongst the loose pebbles, and as 
the villagers professed to be free from plague I was obliged 
to lodge in a house. The population seemed numerous, 
and the rediff were exercising, which added to the anima- 
tion of the scene. I here found one inscription * in the wall 
of a house, tolerably well preserved, and evidently sepul- 
chral. The evening was delightful, and the view over the 
lake at sunset really beautiful ; these barren limestone hills, 
with their varied outlines, when lighted up by an evening 
sun, certainly give a greater warmth of colouring than the 
sombre hue of thickly-wooded hills can ever produce. 

Sunday, August 20.—Being anxious to reach Olou 
Borlou, or Apollonia, four hours off, in time to take a 
meridian observation, we started early. Descending from 
Borlou, trachyte and trachytic conglomerate again oc- 
curred. In half an hour we reached the rich and well- 
cultivated plain, about two miles in width, and extending 
from E. to W.; we crossed it diagonally in a S.W. by W. 
direction, and passed many melon-gardens as we approached 
its south side. One is often reminded in the East of the 
picturesque expression of Isaiah,t “as a lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers,” by the many little huts erected by the 
peasants amongst their melons and gourds to protect their 
property. At half-past eight we had reached the foot 
of the lofty chain of mountains which forms its southern 
limit, but without crossing any stream. It may, therefore, 
be safely assumed, that, although a large river flows out 
of the lake of Egerdir, no stream of any consequence 
flows into it, for I had now completed the circuit of the 
lake, except along the rocky western shore, where there are 
no plains from whence a river can enter ; consequently the 
lake must be fed by subaqueous springs or mountain tor- 
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rents: this will ‘be a rather singular feature, if the lake of 
Everdir is, as I imagine, at a higher elevation than the 
plains of Afiom Kara Hissar. 

Presently we reached and passed through the village 
of Sirgent, animated with crowds of rediff or militia men 
coming in from the neighbouring districts and preparing 
for inspection. From hence we continued four miles W.S.W. 
along the foot of steep mountains on our left, with the 
plain of Kara Aslan on our right, increasing in width 
and covered with forests of fruit-trees. At ten we reached 
the foot of the Acropolis of Apollonia, perched on a lofty 
crag, in the cliffs of which were several caves, probably an- 
cient tombs. The ascent was extremely steep until we 
reached the Menzil Khana of Olou Borlou, half-way to the 
Acropolis, and commanding a splendid view over the plain 
towards the N.W., one of the richest and most luxuriant in 
Asia Minor, and of great width opposite the town. While 
Hafiz was procuring fresh horses I visited the Acro- 
polis, where I copied several inscriptions,* some of which 
have been already published by Mr. Arundel; I found 
it inhabited by the same Greek colony which he has de- 
scribed. I can add nothing to what he has said of this 
interesting and important site, which is undoubtedly that of 
Apollonia. But I believe, with regard to the long inscrip- 
tion alluded to by him in his first volume, p. 241, and of 
which Colonel Leake observes that he is unable to discover 
the order of the lines, that I have copied it more correctly.t 
Part of it is in very large characters, on three pieces of a 
handsome cornice or architrave, below which are four or five 
columns of very small writing, the greater part of which was 
so much injured that I did not attempt to transcribe it. 
The two columns which I did copy were on different stones. 
They appear to have suffered even since Mr. Arundel’s 
visit, which is not surprising, as they form the paving- 
stones of one of the streets, so that in a few more years, 
if not removed, the whole will be obliterated. The other 
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inscriptions were copied from the wall of the castle, in part 
of which I discovered sume remains of the old Hellenic 
walls, consisting of very large blocks of stone. No. 453 
appears to be only the latter half of a long sepulchral in- 
scription, although the stone is perfect, so that the other 
half must have been upon a separate block. 

I returned to the Menzil Khana in time for a meridian 
observation, which gave 38° 4/ N. as the latitude of Apol- 
lonia, in the direct line of communication between Apamea 
and Antioch, as far as the nature of the country will admit. 
I have nothing to add to Mr. Arundel’s observations re- 
specting the propriety of referring to this Apollonia the 
coins with the legend of ATIOAAQNIATON. ATK. ©PA., 
of which there can be no doubt. 

At length, after some delay respecting the tatar’s Tes- 
keray, we started at a quarter before two, descending to 
the gardens in the plain by a steep and winding path. The 
road from hence to Deenair or Apamea has been already 
carefully described by Mr. Arundel.* Between the valley 
or plain of Olou Borlou, which extends westwards to the 
mountains, and the plain of Dombai Ova, which extends 
from north to south, the road traverses a chain of elevated 
limestone hills, five or six miles in width, and reaching 
from the neighbourhood of Sandukli as far south as the 
lake of Bouldour. About three miles from Apollonia the 
valley became narrower, the soil rough and stony, and 
the gardens gradually disappeared; we then entered a 
defile in the hills which we ascended along the bed of the 
torrent, over broken rocks and slippery paths, until we 
emerged in an open, upland, grassy country, affording 
pasture to many large flocks. The rocks in the defile con- 
sisted of a coarse limestone conglomerate, dipping on each 
side into the valley towards each other. At first they had 
the appearance of a synclinal dip, but this might also be 
owing to their having been deposited upon the sides of a 
pre-existing valley. 


* Vol. i. p- 229-236. 
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At the sixth or seventh mile from Apollonia a road 
branches off S.W. to Ketzi Borlou, while that to Dombai 
keeps more to the north. After winding amongst the hills 
and over the grassy upland for several miles, we com- 
menced our descent, passing through a series of insulated 
plains covered with a rich red alluvial clay, and surrounded 
by hills, through which there was no apparent outlet for the 
waters. These plains are separated from each other by 
steep ridges of limestone rocks over which the road is 
carried: in the second, which was the largest, we passed 
a large encampment of Turcomans; but they are un- 
inhabitable during the winter and the rainy seasons, being 
then under water. 

Soon after five we reached the head of the pass, which 
leads down the mountain-side into the plain of Dombai. 
While crossing the grassy uplands above, I had already ob- 
served several traces of an old road or causeway, and the 
supposition that it marked the line of the Roman road 
was partially confirmed by finding at the top of the pass 
a large inscribed pedestal thrown from its base, which was 
lying near. The long Greek inscription was almost entirely 
obliterated, and only a few single letters could be deci- 
phered ; it was probably in honour of an Emperor or Pro- 
consul, who had constructed the winding road. On reach- 
ing the plain we passed the village of Chapali, and soon 
changed our direction from W. to N.N.W. at the foot 
of the high hills on the right, still following the ancient 
causeway resembling that which we had traced at inter- 
vals since leaving Kereli. At half-past six, after crossing 
another low ridge of hills, we reached some remarkable 
sources or springs rising up at the foot of the limestone 
mountains, and at once forming a considerable river, re- 
sembling the Marsyas near Deenair, or those which burst 
forth in the mountainous district of Idria and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trieste. This river flows west across the plain 
of Dombai Ova, and after a course of about two miles 
forms an extensive marshy lake now covered with reeds and 
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rushes, at the back of the mountains which rise to the east 
of Deenair; it may, therefore, be the original source of 
the two rivers, of the Marsyas rising under the Acropolis of 


- Celene, and of the Meander from a lake to the S.E. of 


Deenair, communicating with them by means of sub- 
terranean channels; both these rivers issue at a much lower 
level than the plain of Dombai. 

Immediately above these springs, on a rising ground to 
the east, are the ruins of a town or village, all the buildings 
of which have been constructed with small stones, with the 
exception of one edifice, the foundation of which consists of 
large blocks. I could not learn that these ruins bore any 
name; Mr. Arundel calls them Si Bashi, but, as this word 
only signifies head or source of the water, (literally water- 
head,) the appellation is rather vague, and only applies to 
the copious sources above mentioned. They probably, 
however, mark the site of Silbium or Sylbas, placed, ac- 
cording to Cinnamus,* at the first sources of the Meander, 
which, there can be little doubt, as Dr. Cramer suggests, 
signified these springs.t ‘The accounts of Strabo,t Pliny,§ 
and Maximus Tyrius,|| all confirm this view, stating that 
the Marsyas and Mzander had one common origin in the 
valley of Aulocrenis (Dombai Ova), that this first river 
disappeared underground, and reappeared again in the 
middle of the city.{ I encamped for the night amongst 
the tents of the Turcomans in the plain about one mile 
W.N.W. from the springs of Si Bashi, and six hours from 
Olou Borlou. 

Monday, August 21.—Dombai to Ishekli eleven hours. 
Starting from the tents soon after six, in a W. by N. direc- 
tion, we reached, in two miles and a half, a low limestone 
ridge rising up in the plain, and parallel with, though sepa- 
rated from the mountain-wall, which bounds the Dombai 
Ova on the west. Passing round its southern point we 


® Cinnamas, p. 174. ¢ Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 53. 
1 Lib. xiii. p. 578. § Hist. Nat. v.c.29. . || Dissert. 8. c. 8. 
@ See all.the various ancient authorities collected in Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 160. 
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crossed the intervening plain in an oblique direction, and 
ascended the mountains by a steep road. On reaching the 
summit we had an extensive view over Deenair and the 
plain of the Meander as far as Mount Cadmus: I was 
surprised at the great difference of level between the Dom- 
bai Ova on one side and the plain of the Mzander on the 
other, the latter being so much lower; this, however, satis- 
factorily explains how the river, sinking underground on 
the side of Dombai, can reappear on the other side of the 
mountains. While the baggage under the care of Hafiz 
proceeded direct -to Ishekli, I descended myself to 
Deenair in order to connect my bearings on this route 
with those of last year. I was now much struck with the 
appearance of a lofty hill about a mile from the ravine 
of the Marsyas, which may have been the Acropolis of 
Celene ; its position might well have appeared formidable 
to Alexander, much more so than the ridge of rocks im- 
mediately above the source of the river. But if this 
should be the case, the Acropolis will have been above 
a mile from the forum in which the fountain rose. 

At eight a.m. I reached a spot which I had visited 
the year before, and immediately turned N.W. to proceed 
down the valley of the Mzander to Ishekli. The principal 
direction of this road was N.W., having the marshy plain 
of the Meander on the left, and lofty limestone mountains 
rising directly from the road on the right, at the foot of 
which copious springs gushed out in several places. The 
marshes extend to a great distance on each side of the river, 
so as to obscure its course, and at times reach the very foot 
ef the hills, when the road is either carried along higher 
ground, or over a causeway through the marsh itself. Soon 
after ten we crossed a large stream issuing from under the 
rocks on our right, and, after winding for several miles 
round the marshes and along the foot of the hills, we 
traversed the stony bed of a torrent issuing from a narrow 
gorge in the hills on the right; at half-past twelve we 
passed under the village of Omar, picturesquely situated 
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on the hills, and nearly concealed by trees. In the burial- 
ground below were many broken columns probably derived 
from Apamea. 

At two p.m. the road was still winding along the foot of 
the wooded hills, with deep marshes on the left; our 
direction nearly north, the steep rock above Ishekli 
bearing N.W. four or five miles distant. Three miles 
from the town we quitted the hills and crossed a small 
insulated plain, almost in full arable cultivation ; it consists 
of alluvial detritus apparently brought down from a valley 
to the N.E. The river of Ishekli, which gushes out at once 
a large stream from under the lofty hill before mentioned, 
was on our left hand, half a mile off, flowing S.E. into 
the marshes of the Meander. At length we reached the 
vineyards and gardens of Ishekli, famous for the size and 
quality of its grapes, and at half-past three passed over 
the hollow cleft, out of which rises a river, probably the 
Glaucus of the ancients, and proceeded at once to the Men- 
zil Khana. 

As I threaded my way through the narrow streets it ap- 
peared as if every one had perished, or had deserted the 
place, so great was the contrast which it now presented with 
the busy, bustling scene when I was last there. The people 
at the Menzil declared that there was no plague there now, 
and that the inhabitants were at work at their harvests. 
The few whom I saw admitted that they had had the 
fever, but their appearance was that of living corpses. 
There was nothing at Ishekli to tempt me to remain there, 
and, as I knew the road from thence to Chaal,I determined 
to travel on during the night, and to start as soon as pos- 
sible after our evening meal. 

At half-past nine we left Ishekli: this was the first occa- 
casion on which I travelled by night; for, although we 
should thereby have often escaped the excessive heat, I 
should have been unable to keep that regular account 
of the road and its bearings, which has been of so much 
use in constructing the map. About two miles from Ishekli 
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we passed a large extent of burning grass, and other dry 
and aromatic herbs. At a distance the light was so strong 
we had mistaken it for a village on fire: it was a wild 
sight, the moon not being yet up; and I remarked that it 
spread rapidly agamst the winds. At half-past ten the 
moon rose, and we got on merrily and cheerfully, but the 
wind was fresh, and a cloak became very necessary. About 
midnight the suriji, notwithstanding his boasted knowledge, 
lost his way, for which he was well flogged by Hafiz. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


Reach the Chaal Toprak—Khan Chaalar—Develi—Cross the Mssander—Ruins at 
Kepejik—Geunéh—Aineh Ghieul—Allah Sheher—Cogamus—Valley of the 
Hermus—Sarukli—Sardis—Pactolus—Cassaba—reach Smyrna—Turkish cha- 
racter. 


Turspay, August 22.—Before sunrise we crossed the hills 
which separate the plains of Baklan and Chaal, by a more 
northern road than on the former occasion,* passing close to 
a conspicuous clump of pine-trees near the summit, and de- 
scending by a steep road into the valley of Chaal. Here we 
crossed the Meander by a stone bridge lower down than 
before, and reached Khan Chaalar at a quarter after six 
a.m. I ordered fresh horses to proceed at once to Aineh 
Ghieul, in the valley of the Cogamus, near Philadelphia or 
Allah Sheher, having heard that there was an intermediate 
road between those I had already travelled, by following 
which I hoped to be enabled to lay down the course of the 
Meander through a district hitherto unvisited. 

At half-past eight we were again in the saddle starting 
for Aineh Ghieul: according to the Menzilji the distance 
was twenty-two hours, and as it was not a regular post- 
road, we had no means of checking him; the real distance, 
however, cannot be more than eighteen, the time which 
it took us being sixteen hours and a half, the ground 
partly hilly and bad, and our pace sometimes slow. Leav- 
ing the village, we ascended the hills to the west, which 
were stony and gently undulating, entirely bare of trees, 
‘but rich with vines, poppies, and the cotton-plant, the latter 
proving that we had at length descended to a much warmer 
region. The grapes were of the small black kind, rather 
astringent, and chiefly used in the preparation of pekmes. 
Not far from Khan Chaalar a road branches off W.S.W. to 
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Sarai Kicui, in the plains of the Mzander, near Hierapolis. 
A high range of hills rose to the south, of which I could 
not learn the name; they are to the north of Colosse, and 
separate the valley of the Lycus from that of the Mzan- 
der. To the N. and N.W. we had an extensive view of the 
flat country about Goébek, and the insulated mass of trachy- 
tic mountains between it and Tacmac. The hills became 
barren and stony, and more broken, consisting of thin- 
bedded micaceous schist, crystalline limestone, micaceous 
sandstone, and altered quartz rock; thus appearing, in 
the absence of organic remains, to belong to the same for- 
mation as the hills near Koula, and Mounts Tmolus and 
Messogis, of which latter indeed, geographically speaking, 
they may be said to be the eastern portion. 

At a quarter after ten we halted on the brow of the hills 
to enjoy the splendid view to the north; thence descending 
by a stony ridge, we passed through the village of Develi, 
and, proceeding through numerous vineyards, and over a 
broken country intersected by many deep ravines, we soon 
came upon the conglomerate formation, that separates the 
underlying metamorphic rocks from the great plateau of 
eretaccous limestone, which extends towards Gobek. We 
were now on a narrow belt or table-land of this formation ; 
on each side of it deep ravines presented to our eyes a 
country of great picturesque beauty, but almost impassable. 
From it we descended by a tortuous path into the valley 
of the Meander, flowing at a depth of several hundred 
feet below the plain, and nearly opposite the spot where 
the Banas Chai falls into it, from a similar valley to the 
north. Here also several sections showed the horizontal 
limestone underlaid by red and yellow gravel, the latter 
increasing downwards as the limestone diminishes, and the 
whole resting against schistose and micaceous rocks. 

The heat reflected from the white limestone was most 
oppressive in the valley, and we gladly dismounted at the 
bridge over the Mzander, to smoke a pipe under one of 
the arches. From thence we descended along the right 
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bank of the river, the scenery increasing in beauty at every 
step, the hills becoming more lofty, and their sides more 
wooded. In half an hour we quitted the valley and ascend- 
ed to the west; here we perceived the Meander to the 
S.W. escaping through a deep and narrow gorge between 
almost perpendicular wooded banks, so near each other 
that the opening was scarcely visible. At length, after 
winding up several ravines, some of which were well 
wooded, and where occasionally a spring or scanty stream 
had tempted the wandering Euruque to pitch his tent, we 
again reached the summit of the table-land. 

About half-past three, while crossing this flat country 
my attention was arrested by several square blocks of 
stone in the ficlds on the right; and on proceeding to 
examine them I found myself on the site of an ancient 
city. The ground and walls between the enclosures con- 
tained many similar blocks, some of which were still en situ, 
others were pedestals, but without inscriptions, while broken 
pottery and tiles lay scattered about in all directions. 
The most remarkable feature was what may be called 
a street of tombs, extending in a N. by E. direction from 
the town. All of them had been much injured, but the 
foundations of many were still perfect. The whole area 
of the city had been ploughed over, but the remains of 
walls of houses and other buildings were everywhere visi- 
ble, in one of which, of undoubted Hellenic construction, two 
or three courses of stones could be traced for some dis- 
tance. A little to the S.W. of the tombs were the founda- 
tions of a small building, with several broken columns five 
or 81x fect high still ἐπ sttu, but these as well as the other 
remains were quite plain, and consisted of the common 
limestone of the country; no traces exist of the town 
having been surrounded by walls or otherwise fortified. 
The ruins extended on both sides of the road, and were in 
places much overgrown with vegetation. I can form no 
idea as to the name which should be given to them; the 
Turks call them Kepejik; there are, however, so many 
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towns of Lydia and Phrygia still unplaced, and which it is 
scarcely possible to fix in the absence of inscriptions and 
other more direct testimony, that conjecture would for the 
prescnt be useless. I will only say that they are too far to 
the east to represent Callatebus, which Xerxes passed 
through on his march from Colossz to Sardis. 

Leaving this spot after an unsuccessful search for inscrip- 
tions, we proceeded about three miles farther west, along 
the foot ofa low range of hills on the left, until we reached a 
stcep ravine which we descended to the village of Geunéh, 
situated on a hill sloping to the Meander, flowing between 
rich and picturesquely wooded hills. Here I halted for the 
night, and was overpowered by the hospitable promises of 
the Agha, who declared that no Frank had ever been near 
him before, and that he would send us all sorts of pro- 
visions : I suppose, however, his memory was treacherous, 
for nothing appeared, and we had to draw upon our own 
resources. 

Wednesday, August 23.—Leaving Geun¢h at a quarter 
before seven, we again ascended to the table-land, which 
was rather more undulating than before. The ground was 
chiefly covered with low ilex-bushes, interspersed with a 
few patches of cultivation, and a little timber of a larger 
description. At eight we crossed a deep ravine, ascending 
from it by a winding path cut through the chalky limestone, 
beyond which we entered a thickly-wooded and wild coun- 
try, intersected by deep valleys, the sides of which were 
covered with pine-trees, and gum cistus, filling the air with 
their rich perfume. At half-past eight we crossed a well- 
cultivated tract, surrounded by dark woods, and growing 
corn, tobacco, Indian corn, and water-melons in abundance. 
As we advanced the ground rose a little, covered with red 
and yellow clays and pebbles, the detritus of the quartz 
and mica-schist formations. This gravel rose in transverse 
ridges or moratnes across the horizontal limestone, and was 
evidently derived from the hills to the S. and W., by which 
the lacustrine deposit was surrounded. 
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Leaving this insulated patch of gravel and detritus, we 
crossed another deep glen, worn in the horizontal limestone, 
beyond which the country was again undulating, and the 
higher points were covered with clumps of pine-trees. Soon 
after nine we approached the western edge of this exten- 
sive table-land, supported, as it were, by a wall or barrier 
of gneiss and mica schist, and other metamorphic rocks, 
Here an extensive view suddenly opened before us down 
the valley of the Cogamus, with the town of Aineh Ghieul 
before us. Passing through a small village, the road brought 
us to a narrow ridge of mica schist and gneiss dipping west 
at a considerable angle, occasionally interstratified with 
concretionary quartz, and thin beds of white, friable, paper 
schist, the whole of which were more or less contorted. 
The real descent commenced about half-past ten, down a 
path so steep and rocky that we were compelled to dis- 
mount; the scenery was very grand, and the distant views 
clear. Near the bottom we passed round a large knoll of 
trap or greenstone, rising up through the metamorphic 
rocks, thus giving us evidence of the great natural causes 
which have elevated these hills, and converted them into 
the barrier of an inland sea which once occupied the plains 
of Nazli, Gobek, and Suleimanli. 

On reaching the bottom we crossed a small stream flowing 
from the east, and, continuing in a W.N.W. direction, soon 
crossed the dry bed of the Cogamus descending from the 
S.S.E. from Bulladan, where we joined the road from Tri- 
polis, Laodicea, and Denizli. Here the valley widened 
into a plain, and we continued along the left bank of the 
torrent-bed six or seven miles in a W.N.W. dircction to 
Aineh Ghieul. On the road one of the baggage-horses 
fell, and in endeavouring to rise broke his leg; the load 
was transferred to the horse of the suriji, who, putting his 
own saddle on the lame animal, wished to lead or drive him 
four miles to Ainch Ghieul : I was very indignant at such 
barbarity, and prevented what I considered an act of 
great cruelty. People talk of the humanity of the Turks 
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towards animals; but this was done by an old green- 
turbaned Emir, with a long white beard. As we. ap- 
proached the town, the sight of the crowded gardens, vine- 
yards, and melon-grounds, everywhere interspersed, with 
jujube-trees, was most refreshing. 

At half-past two we reached Aineh Ghieul, and deter- 
mined to go on to Allah Sheher the same afternoon, the 
distance being only four hours. I halted at a café while 
the horses were being changed, which, for Turkey, was done 
with much expedition, as, including the whole process of 
unloading and loading the baggage-horses, we were off 
again within the hour. I am not aware of the existence of 
any ruins in the neighbourhood of Aineh Ghieul, but there 
can, I think, be little doubt that Callatebus must have 
occupied nearly this position. We know from Herodotus * 
that its inhabitants were famous for extracting honey (sac- 
charine matter) from the tamarisk and wheat ; we also know 
that it was on the road from Tripolis to Sardis. The 
tamarisk does not grow in the mountain-passes, but occurs 
in great abundance in the valley of the Cogamus, near 
Aineh Ghieul. Leaving this place, the road to Allah Sheher 
continued along a rich and well-cultivated plain five or six 
miles in width, bearing heavy crops of wheat, Indian corn, 
sesamé, millet, melons, &c., and near the foot of a range of 
heights consisting of detritus from the schistose hills, pic- 
turesquely worn away and wooded. These low and ad- 
vanced hills are a portion of the range on which the Acro- 
polis of Sardis stands, and they extend the whole way to 
Cassaba. In the beds of several streams the Agnus castus, 
tamarisk, and oleander were flourishing in great luxuriance. 

As we approached Allah Sheher, about half-past six, I 
was struck with the picturesque situation of the town, situ- 
ated in an amphitheatre of wooded hills, rising to a great 
height on almost every side, while the ruined walls of the 
town are seen in the midst of gardens and orchards. We 
entered it at a quarter before seven through a gap in the 
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‘walls, which are built almost entirely of small stones, a 
few large blocks only of ancient character having been 
used in their construction. Winding through the dirty 
streets we observed many fragments of antiquity and mu- 
tilated inscriptions; we also passed an ancient pile, resem- 
bling the churches at Sardis, having the piers and lower 
parts of the walls built of blocks of stone and marble, while 
the arches, of which some traces may still be seen, are of 
brick. 

The plague had been raging here during the summer 
with great violence, but had now ceased. After being com- 
fortably lodged for the night in a Greek house, several of 
the principal Greek inhabitants came to see me; they could 
talk of nothing but the late calamitous visitation, and the 
quarantine they had been obliged to submit to. They 
stated, however, that the plague had entirely ceased at 
Smyrna, that all the communications were open, and trade 
and commerce again active. 

Allah Sheher, or Philadelphia, is said to contain about 
2000 Turkish and 250 Greek houses. Its chief interest 
is derived from the circumstance of its having been one 
of the Seven Churches of Asia, to whom St. John was 
specially directed to reveal the commands of God, and par- 
ticularly from the greater degree of favour and mercy, 
which appears in the message addressed to the angel of its 
church than to those of the others. Its present appear- 
ance and condition have been so often described by modern 
travellers, and particularly by Chandler* and Arundel,t 
that I will only observe that Philadelphia was the last 
town of Asia Minor which yielded to the Turks, having 
capitulated to the Ottomans in 1990 Σ 

There are, however, two erroneous impressions very pre- 
valent, m reference to this town. In the first place, it is 


* Chandler, vol. i. p. 287. 
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frequently supposed, perhaps in consequence of the more 
gracious message addressed to the church of Philadel- 
phia, that this is the only one of the Seven Churches in 
which a Christian community is still flourishing. Smyrna, 
Pergamus, and Thyatira are in the same position, and 
Smyrna in a much higher degree, having a large popula- 
tion of Greek, Levantine, and European Christians. In 
this respect they might be ranged in the following order: 
Smyrna, Philadelphia, Pergamus, Thyatira; but I am not 
aware whether there is any Greek bishop of Smyrna. Se- 
condly, the modern Turkish name Allah Sheher, or City of 
God, has sometimes been supposed to be the explanation 
of the words addressed to that church,* “the name of the 
city of my God.” A careful reading of the passage will 
show that these words do not apply to Philadelphia, or to 
any city, but that they were to be written, together with 
‘the name of my God,” on him who should overcome. 

Thursday, August 24.—Leaving Allah Sheber at a 
quarter before eight, the road continued along the S. or 
S.W. side of the plain, at the foot of low wooded hills, the 
ground sloping gently towards the Cogamus on our right. 
From the valleys on the left issued several streams, the 
banks of which were covered with Agnus castus, tama- 
risk, and the oleander or dafné of the modern Greeks; the 
same character of country continuing for several miles, the 
road sometimes crossing low ridges of detritus brought 
down from the valleys on the left. At half-past ten we 
halted at a coffee-hut; and at half-past eleven we passed a 
large broken column, probably a milestone, with remains 
of a long inscription, of which I could only make out 
YITATOS ΤΗΣ TIATPIAOS, with a few more unconnected 
letters. 

The low hills on the left, worn by continual degradation 
into a thousand shapes of cones and pinnacles, became 
more picturesque at every step, and soon after twelve 
trended away to the west, the road at the same time lead- 

* Revelation, iii, 12. 
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ing across a sandy plain, at the distance of a mile or more 
from the hills, and covered to a great extent with Agnus 
castus. Many tents of Turcomans were scattered about; 
sheep-shearing was going on with great activity near small 
huts of reeds to protect the shorn animals from the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun. Soon after one we passed the village 
of Yeni Bazur, situated in a picturesque and wooded ra- 
vine, amongst the low broken hills on the left. Although 
the plain was dry, we passed numerous wells, in which 
water was obtained at a very little depth, probably de- 
rived by percolation from the neighbouring hills. The 
thermiometer in my pocket was as high as 111° Fahr., indi- 
cating a great increase of heat since we had descended from 
the elevated plains of the interior. 

At a quarter before two, leaving the high road, we passed 
through a well-cultivated country for several miles inter- 
sected by numerous streams and pools of stagnant water, in 
consequence of which fever is very prevalent, and in half 
an hour we reached the village of Sarukli, where we halted 
to rest the horses, to enable them to proceed the same even- 
ing to Cassaba. We encamped for several hours on the 
soft grass under the trees, much to the disappointment of 
Hafiz, who had secured the best room in the Agha’s konak, 
full of dirty cushions, which he preferred to the open air, 
but which I resolutely declined. At six we again started, 
and soon rejoined the high road, where we passed through 
a gap in a remarkable dyke, extending in an undulating 
line from S.E. to N.W., from the hills on the left to the 
marshes on the right. It is about thirty feet high, and 
forty broad, and evidently artificial; on the summit are 
several Turkish tombs, but I could not form any idea as 
to its origin, which may have been Lydian, or intended as 
the foundation of an aqueduct. 

The sun set soon after seven, and I never saw the western 
sky present such a glorious mass of brilliant hues: broad 
massive rays of red and gold, apparently extending from 
the sunken sun, radiated to the zenith, as bright and as 
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‘well defined as the coruscations of an aurora borealis, or 
as they are represented in the magic compositions of Claude. 
The whole sky resembled a sea of liquid fire, while the 
dark mountains of Sipylus and Tmolus rose in bold relief 
in front; and the warm fragrance of the air completed the 
enjoyment of the evening. 

My object was to reach Sardis before sunset, in order that 
I might be enabled to connect my present observations 
with those of the preceding year, which I was just able to 
do. Crossing the Pactolus, I saw that it contained more 
water than any of the other streams which we had passed 
this day, thus maintaining its claims to the consideration 
of the ancients. Here I concluded my Itinerary, which I 
had kept without intermission during the whole of my 
journeyings in Asia Minor, and of which I have given a 
specimen in the Appendix. 

The moon did not rise for some time, the night was dark, 
and we had many narrow escapes from falls in crossing the 
ravines and rivulets along the stony road. We reached 
Cassaba an hour after midnight, and, Hafiz having pre- 
ceded us to order horses, we were not long delayed; in 
about an hour I started with him and a suriji, leaving 
Dimitri to bring up the baggage while we galloped into 
Smyrna. My impatience was checked by one of the horses 
losing a shoe, without any chance of getting another; then 
the black suriji, Arab Oglu as the tatar called him, got 
drunk and lagged behind, and we entered Smyrna by our- 
selves at nine o'clock on Friday, August 25th. 

Thus tenninated my researches in Asia Minor: they had 
occupied a longer period than I had originally contem- 
plated, and I had met with more real satisfaction and de- 
light than I had anticipated; and yet how little had been 
performed in comparison with what I expected to have done 
ina still shorter period! How many important districts 
had been left untouched, and unvisited, and how many in- 
teresting sites unexplored, which I hoped to have seen 
during my residence in the East! Imperfect, however, 
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as the above narrative may be, 1 trust it will add some- 
thing to our knowledge of the comparativé geography, the 
antiquities, and the geology of this portion of the ancient 
world. Other travellers have already suceessfully explored 
other parts of the peninsula of Asia Minor since 1 left it, 
amongst whom I will only mention the names of Ainsworth 
and Fellowes, adding the hope that their example may 
soon be followed by others, equally adventurous and equally 
successful, by whose accumulated labours we shall soon see 
a still more perfect map of these districts than I can at 
present offer to the public. 

After the numerous remarks which I have interspersed 
in my narrative respecting the manners and habits of the 
Turkish people, it is perhaps hardly necessary that I should 
here repeat my opinion of their character; but as I can- 
not agree with the conclusions at which the authors of some 
of the most recent publications on the manners of the Turks 
have arrived, I will endeavour to state it as briefly as pos- 
sible. And let me begin by stating their good qualities: 
they are undoubtedly hospitable in the truest sense of the 
word, generally charitable, and sometimes generous; the 
lower classes are decidedly honest, and this I consider 
their greatest merit. This virtue, however, does not ex- 
tend to the upper classes, although their solemn word or 
promise may in most cases be relied on. But, on the other 
hand, they are all ignorant and presumptuous, vain and 
bigoted, proud without any feeling of honour, and cring- 
ing without humility ; they cannot resist the temptation 
of money, or the prospective benefit of a lie. In their go- 
vernment and administrative duties they are tyrannical 
and overbearing, in their religious doctrines dogmatical 
and intolerant, and in their fiscal measures mercenary and 
arbitrary. They are as ignorant of their own history as 
of that of other nations; and this is the case even with 
the better educated, who are in most respects far inferior 
‘in character, probity, and honour to the peasants and lower 
classes. Their virtues are those of the savage, who is 
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gencrous because nature easily supplies his wants, and 
charitable because of the uncertain tenure by which he 
holds his fortune. The rich man of to-day may, by the 
caprice of an erring individual, be a beggar to-morrow ; 
why then should he hoard his wealth, since he knows not 
who shall spend it? As long as a Turk is poor and removed 
from temptation he is honest ; but no sooner is he appointed 
to office, or obtains the management of public moncy, 
than his uneducated mind is unable to withstand the charm, 
and he becomes a peculator and a thief; he appropriates 
to himself whatever he can lay hands on, and oppresses 
those below him, while, for the sake of securing his ill-gotten 
plunder, he propitiates his superiors by bribery and adula- 
tion. This has, undoubtedly, led to that demoralizing 
practice of the Turkish government, of selling all places to 
the highest bidder, allowing him in return to make the 
most he can out of the unprotected subjects by extortion 
and taxation. 

The mischievous effects of such measures are but too ap- 
parent, and cannot be mistaken by the stranger in this 
anomalous country. Attempts, it is said, are being made, 
under the influence of a few enlightened Turks, to reform 
some of their greatest grievances, and particularly this 
corrupt practice of buying every place under government. 
But success is, I fear, more than doubtful. Every project 
of change or improvement must be opposed by the bigoted 
influence of Mahometanism ; and the dread of Christian 
encroachment will resist all attempts to introduce any 
rational and practical form of government, which can only 
be based on education, and a higher tone of moral feeling. 

There appears to me but one chance, and that, alas! is 
distant and uncertain: viz. their converston to Christianity. 
Of this, according to human probabilities, and from what is 
constantly taking place before our eyes, there is scarcely a 
hope. The usual result in similar cases would lead us to 
predict that, even if the faith of the Turks could be shaken, 
if they couid be brought to sec the errors and follics with 
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which Mahometanism is charged, and to feel its insuffi- 
ciency, they would fly from it to infidelity. But why de- 
spair? With the favour of God, let us indulge the hope 
that in His good time he may turn the hearts of this people 
to Himself,—that the shackles of the Koran may be un- 
loosed,—the religion of Christ be established from Con- 
stantinople to the far East,—and that the countries which 
first saw the effects of the Word will no longer be behind 
the Gentiles in adoring His holy Name! 
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Note A. Vol. I. p. 149. 


It was my intention to have added in this note some observations 
on the early traditional history of Lydia; and following the plan of 
an interesting work by the Abbé Guerin du Rocher, on the fabulous 
history of Egypt, to show how that of Lydia might also be divested 
of many of the inconsistent fables with which it has been clothed 
by Herodotus, and other ancient historians. I wished to have shown 
that Manes, the first king of Lydia, was no other than Noah,—that 
Lydus, the grandson of Manes, was Lud the grandson of Noah,—and 
particularly with regard to the much-involved question of the Tyr- 
rhenian emigration of the Lydians, that the whole account is a con- 
fused and perverted narrative, founded on the real emigration of 
another Tyrrhenus, viz. Abraham the son of Terah, with the account 
of which, in the 12th and 13th chapters of Genesis, the Lydian emi- 
gration colucides in every important respect. I have found, however, 
that the developement of this view would extend to a greater length 
than I had anticipated; and I am therefore compelled to defer the 
consideration of it to a future opportunity. 


Note B. Vol. I. p. 160. 


It is such a singular circumstance that a substance, the result οὗ 
@ peculiar animal instinct in many and distant regions of the world, 
and which possesses at the same time so many useful and agreeable 
qualities as honey, should, in this particular district, be of a highly 
deleterious and poisonous character, that I have thought it might be 
agreenble to the reader if [ could present him with the principal 
ancient and modern authorities on the subject. Xenophon, in his 
account of the retreat of the Ten Thousand, says (lib. iv. c. 8.) “(δαὶ 
there were many hives there (in the hills, two days’ march from Tre- 
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bizond), and that all the soldiers who ate the honey lost their senses, 
and no one was able to stand up; but that they who had eaten a little 
were like men much intoxicated, whilst those who had eaten more 
largely of it resembled men out of their minds, or even as if they 
were dead. And thus many lay, as if they had been destroyed, and 
there was great alarm. But on the next day no one was dead, and 
they recovered their senees about the same hour, and on the third 
and fourth days they arose, as if from medical treatment.” 

Pliny relates (Nat. Hist. xxi. c. 44. 13), that poisonous honey is 
found at Heraclea in Pontus and that it is made by bees which in 
other years produce good honey. He attributes it to a particular 
plant, called segolethron (literally, goats’ bane). The signs of the 
honey being poisonous, Pliny goes on to say, are its being more 
liquid, having a redder colour, an extraordinary smell, and producing 
violent sneezing. Those who have eaten it throw themselves on the 
ground, in a violent perspiration, asking for something cool. He 
then observes that there is another kind of honey also produced in 
Pontus, amongst the Sanni, which, on account of the madness which 
it causes, is called Meenomenon. It is supposed to be derived from 
the flower of the Rhododendron, with which the woods abound. 
When the natives pay the wax as a tribute to the Romans, they do 
not sel] the honey, on account of its noxious qualities. 

According to Strabo (lib. xii. c. 3. p. 549), the Heptacometee, the 
wildest of the tribes who inhabit the mountains to the east of Themis- 
cyra, destroyed three squadrons of Pompey’s troops, by placing on 
the road cups of maddening honey, produced on the highest branches 
of the trees, after partaking of which they fell an easy prey to their 
opponents. 

Dioscorides says, that in certain seasons the honey of Heraclea 
Pontica makes those mad who eat of it; and both Diodorus Siculus 
and Aristotle mention the same fact. 

These statements, however extraordinary, are fully confirmed by 
modern travellers. According to Tournefort, in his ‘ Letters from 
the Levant,’ vol. ii. p. 168, on the authority of the natives, the honey 
made from the Chameerhododendron stupefied those who ate it, and 
produced loathings ; and the smell of the flower, which resembles that 
of the honeysuckle, was apt to produce giddiness. He also quotes the 
authority of a Father Lambert, who states that in Colchis and Min- 
grelia the honey made from the Oleandro giallo, or yellow rose-laurel, 
is dangerous, and causes vomitings. I was informed at Trebizond 
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that a deleterious honey is atill made, particularly by the wild bees, 
and that the use of it is forbidden by the government. Indeed, all 
that I tasted there had a disagreeable bitter flavour. 

Thus the existence of this pvisonous honey seems made out; and 
it only remains to consider what are the plants from which it is pro- 
duced. ‘These, according to Pliny, were the A®golethron and the 
Rhododendron ; whilst, according to Tournefort, it was derived from 
two varieties of the Chamerhododendron pontica maxima; and 
Father Lambert mentions the Oleandro giallo, or yellow rose laurel. 

Whatever apparent contradiction there may be here, I think there 
can be little doubt that all these authorites refer to the same plants, 
viz. the yellow Azalea pontica, and the purple Rhododendron. Tout- 
nefort says that it cannot be derived from the common Rhododendron, 
because that plant does not flourish so far north as the Black Sea; 
but when he talks of the common Rhododendron, he means the 
laurier rose (rose-laurel), the Rhododaphne, or Nerium of Pliny and 
modern botanists, and which is also called the Oleander. 

A similar error has been committed by Father Lambert, who, 
equally confounding the Oleander and the Rhododendron, says, that 
the poisonous honey of Colchis is derived from the yellow Oleander ; 
there is no yellow oleander, and this very colour is sufficient to identify 
it with the yellow Azalea, which is still abundant on the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Trebizond. 

The Hgolethron of Pliny is admitted by Tournefort to be the 
same as his Chamerhododendron pontica maxima, mespili folio, flore 
luteo ; ‘and the colour of the flower shows that the yellow Oleander 
of Father Lambert is the same. Tournefort adds that the flower of 
this species has a strong smell of honeysuckle, and this also serves to 
identify it with the yellow Azalea pontica, which grows on all the 
hills along the southern cvast of the Black Sea, sometimes to the 
height of ten or twelve feet. There is a singular coincidence be- 
tween the name given it by Pliny, and that of the honeysuckle ; 
ALgolethron or goat’s bane, and the Chevre-feuille or goat’s leaf. 

The other variety of Tournefort, C. pontica maxima, fulio lauro 
cerasi, flore ceeruleo purpurascente, is evidently our purple Rhododen- 
dron, which also abounds in the same locality, and may be identified 
with the Rhododendron of Pliny, which is not what Tournefort seems 
to think it has been mistaken for, viz., what he calls common Rhodo- 
dendron, the laurier rose or Oleander, but a real Rhododendron, a na- 
tive of this district, as it was correctly described by Pliny. 

VOL. 11. 2c 
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The only objection I have heard to these conclusions is contained 
in a remark made to me by ἃ distinguished botanist, who does not 
think that the deleterious qualities of the honey can be derived from 
the Azalea or the Rhododendron, because he has, even in this country, 
found pure crystals of sugar-candy appended to the seed-vessels of 
the latter plant. But this circumstance only proves the existence of 
a large quantity of saccharine matter in the seed-vessels, &c., of the 
plant, a fact already established by honey being extracted from the 
flower; and it does not preclude the possibility of some other 
deleterious property being also contained in the plant and commu- 
nicated to the honey, as we undoubtedly see a different flavour 
given to honey, according to the different plants on which the bees 
have fed. 


Notre C. Vol. I. p. 204. 


One of the most interesting features in the geology of this district 
is a remarkable bed of marl, containing a thin layer of tertiary shells, 
extending over a considerable space of ground. I particularly re- 
marked it near Khorasan, and to the north of Anni: it appears to be 
identical with a similar formation observed on the banks of the 
Arpachai or Araxes, further south, but in the same plains of 
Armenia, by M. Dubois de Montp¢reux, and mentioned in the third 
volume of his “ Voyage autour du Caucase,” &c. They bear incon- 
trovertible evidence of the existence of a large body of water con- 
taining animal life for a short period after the cessation of the igneous 
action; fur the bed in which they occur overlies the great deposits 
of tuff and volcanic ashes. The probability is that they are fresh- 
water, although the specimens of Mytilus which I brought home 
closely resemble both fresh-water and marine species. 

I am disposed to look upon these marl beds as the deposit thrown 
down, when the waters accumulated on these spots by some great 
deluge began to subside: the lakes and inland seas, thus formed, 
would, during a portion of their existence, soon teem again with 
animal life, the remains of which are, I think, preserved to us in the 
thin shell-beds above described. 

These considerations naturally lead to the investigation of the great 
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events which we read of in Sacred History, and which may have been 
brought about by secondary causes: the discoveries of modern science 
lay before us new arguments, and fresh links of evidence, which were 
concealed from the early generations of mankind. 

When we read of the Noachian Deluge, it does not seem necessary 
to inquire whether the whole circumference of the earth was sub- 
merged, or whether the water rose above the mountain tops from 
pole to pole. It is sufficient for the purpose, that the Deluge ex- 
tended over all those portions of the earth which were inhabited by 
man; and it is not difficult to imagine physical agencies by 
which the waters of the earth may have been drawn to one side 
previously to, or simultaneously with, the occurrence of great volca- 
nic outbursts, which elevated the plains and caused them, when the 
waters were again drawn off, to appear amongst the highest portions 
of the globe. 

Since, then, we have the evidence of Scripture that the ark rested 
on Mount Ararat, and consequently that this portion of the earth 
was flooded by the Deluge which occurred in the time of Noah, 
and as there is no reason to suppose that these elevated plains have 
ever been subsequently flooded, it does not seem presumptuous to 
imagine that this shell-bed was the result of the Noachian Deluge, 
and was deposited during the period when the accumulated waters 
remained in this portion of the world. 


Nore D. Vol. I. p. 385. 


Observations for correcting the variation of the compass. 


I omitted to mention in its proper place, that I took a series 
of observations at Alajah, on the 18th August, 1836, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the amount of variation at that place; and which, 
combined with those which have been taken along the coast by 
Captam Beaufort and other surveyors, may be considered of some 
interest. I had already obtained the latitude of Alajah, 40° 9 N., 
by a set of circummeridian altitudes, by means of Kater’s circle : 
the mean of the extreme observation made the apparent noon at 
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9h. 36m. 50s. of my chronometer. The observations were as 
follows :-— 


Chron. 2. 24. 40. ( Altitude, 21° ὅδ 
2 26. 20. ,, Azimuth, N. 84° 20/ W. 
2. 29. 35. ,, Altitude, 20° 59/ 
2. 31. 44. ,, Azimuth, N. 83° 40’ W. 
2. 32. 15. ,, Altitude, 40. 30/ 
These observations, worked out, in 1839, by Commander H. G. 
Hamilton, R.N., gave the following result: variation, 8° 3’ 15” W. 


Note E. Vol. II. p. 237. 
Analysis of salt water from the lake of Kod; Hissar. 


I am indebted to Mr. Phillips, of the Museum of Economic 
Geology, for the following account of the water from the salt lake of 
Kodj Hissar, which I brought from the spot. Mr. Phillips says, 
“1 find ite specific gravity to be nearly 1.2398, but as a few crystals 
of common salt had separated either by cold or evaporation, its sp. gr. 
may be considered as equal to 1.24. 

“It contains 32.2 per cent of saline matter, consisting chiefly of 
common salt, but mixed with a considerable quantity of sulphate of 
magnesia and chloride of magnesium, with a little sulphate of lime, 
and a trace of bromine, but no iodine.” 

The great peculiarities therefore appear to be its high specific 
gravity, and the great amount of saline matter. The specific gravity 
of the water of the Dead Sea, hitherto considered the heaviest, has 
been stated by Dr. Marcet at 1.21, that of sea-water being 1.028. 
The amount of saline matter contained in the water of the Dead Sea 
is, according to the same authority, only 24.5.* 


* Daubeny on Volcanoes, p. 283. 
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ROUTES IN ASIA MINOR. 


*,* The distances are here given in Turkish post-hours, as stated by the Menziljis, 
according to the walking pace of a horse, and for which I paid : they may on an 
average be considered as equal to three English miles. 

Where two or more numbers are bracketed together, it signifies that the same horses 
went through the whole distance, 


MOUDANIAH το SMYRNA. TREBIZOND τὸ ERZEROUM, 
Hours. KARS, ANNI, ano Back τὸ TRE- 

Moudaniah to Brusa. . . . 86 BIZOND. 
Brusa to Hassan Agha Kieui . 4) Hours. 
Hasean Agha Kieui to Kirmasli . 6 Trebizond to Kara Kaban . , 9) 
Kirmaali to Kesterlek 7 © «© 4 Kara Kaban to Gumisch Khana. 9 
Kesterlek to Adranos. . . . of Gumisch Khana to Balahore. . 10} 
Adranos to Harmanjik . . . 8 | Balahoreto Baibourt. . . . 4 
Harmanjik to Tauschanli . . 8 | Baibourtto Masat . . . . 6 
Tauschanli to Oranjik . , . 5) MassattoGurula. . .. . 4 


Oranjik to Azani . a e e . y | Gurula to Erseroum . e e 8 


57 54 
AzanitoGhiediz . . . .« ὁ. 8 
Ghiedizto Ushak . . . . . 10 Erzeroum to Hassan Kaléh . . 6 
Ushak to Ahat Kieni. . . . 86 Hassan Kaléh to Khorasan . . 
Ahat Kieui to Segicler . . ὁ & Khorasan to Bardes e ὁ e - 10 
SegiclertoGobek . . . .». 8 Bardes to Kars, «. . «© « . 12 
Gobek toSuleimanli . . . . 38 — 
Suleimanlito Tacmac . ὁ . 6 36 
Tacmac to Koula 7 © e©« « 8 ~~ 
53 Kars to Hadji Veli Κι . . 5 
— Hadji Veli Kieui to Anni ~ e 8 
KoulatoAdala ..... 8 AnnitoGimri .....7 
Adalato Sardis . . . . *15 | QumritoKars . . . . » 10 
Sardis to Cassaba 2 © «© « 6 —_— 
Cassabato Smyrna . . . .« 12 _* 


* The direct road is only 12, but we went round by the tomb of Halyattes. 
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Hoars. 
Karsto Bardes . . - . 12 
BardestoId . . . 2 « « W 


Idto Liesgaf. 2. 2. 2. ὁ . 7 


Liesgaff to Kierfh . . . - 4) 


Kisrfh ἰο Kuduk. . . . . 3 
EuduktoIspir . . . . . 8 
Ispir to Kara Agatch. . . . 9 
Kara Agatch toBaibourt . . 9 


= 


Baibourt to Trebizond e Φ 9 33 


TREBIZOND ro SINOPE. 


Trebizond to Platana. . . 
Platana to Buyuk Liman. 

Buyuk Liman to Eleheu. . . 
Eleheu to Tireboli . . . 

Tireboli to Kerasunt . . . 
Kerasunt to Ordon ὁ . . 
Ordou to Fatsih . . ὁ . © 12 
Fateh to Uniéh . . ὁ ὁ . 6 
Unith to Charshambéh . . . 10 


Charshambéh toSamsun. . . 8 
Samsun to Bafra . . . . 
Bafra to Alatcham . .. . 6 
Alatcham to Gherzéh. . . . 13 
Gherzéh to Sinope . . 


e 
e 
oe 


SINOPE τὸ AMASIA. 


Sinope to Dellilere . . ὁ. 4 
Delliler to Mehmet Bey Oglu 
Kieuni . το... 8 
Mehmet Bey Oglu Kieui to Boi- 
avad «sw ww we 6 


Douraanto Cheltik . . . . 9 
Cheltik to Vizir Keupri . 


Boiavad to Douraan . . .. | 
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Visir Keupri to Cauvea . . . 4 
Cauvsatoledik . .... 4 
Ladik toSepetli . . . ὁ. 9 
SepetlitoSonnisa . . . . s} 
SonnisatoHerek . . . . . 6 
Herek to Niksar . . . . . 6 


Niksar to Tocat . . . . ὁ. 9 
Tocat to Tourkhal . . ὁ. 8 
Tourkhalto Zilléh . . . . 4 
Zilléh to Amasia. . . .Ὄ ὁ 8 


AMASIA τὸ APIOM KARA 
HISSAR. 
Amasia to Hadji Kiensi . . . 19 
Hadji Kieuito Tchorum . . . 6 
Tchorum to Tekiyeh Hatap. . 4 
Tekiyeh to Kara Hissar and back 6 | 
Tekiyeh Hatapto Alajah . . 4 
Alajah to Yeusgatt . . . . 8 


0 

Yeusgatt to Nefez Kieui . . 6 

Nefez Kieui to Boghas Kieui , 4 
Boghaz Kieui to Yeusgatt . . 

16 


Yeuzgattto Alajah . . . * 8 
Alajah to Soungourli . . . 8 
Soungourli to Sarek Hamisch and 
back . . 2 6 sw . 12 
Soungourli to Kotchuk Kieni . 9 
Kotchuk Kieui to Kalaijik . 
Kalaijik to Akjah Tash . . 
Akjah Tashto αν: . . . 6 
Ravlito Angora. . . ὁ . 6 


ee 
ee © 
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Hoars. Hours. 

Angora to Baluk Kouyoumji . 6) | Deniz] toSaraiKieni . . . 5 
Baluk Kouyoumji to Beyjayes . 6{ | Sarai Kieui to Tripoliand back. 8 
BeyjayestoMeunlk . . . . 6 " toKuyuja . . . 8 
Meulk to Sevri Hissar . - 8 Kuyuja to Antioch and back . 4 
Sevri Hissar to Bala Hissar and back 6 Kuyuja to Nazeli o @ «© « 3 
—— | Naseli to Mastauraand back . 4 

83 ---.. 

-- -- 3i 


Sevri Hissar to Alekiam . . . 6 
Alekiam to Hamza Hadji . « 6 . ae 
Hara Hadjito Beiat . . . 6 | Naselito Aidin 


Aidin toEpheus. . . . . 10 
Ephesus to Fortona . . . . 9 


Keki Kara Hissar to Aflom Kara 
Hisar . . . . « . . 4 | FortonatoSmyma . . . . 6 
33 


AFIOM KARA HISSAR τὸ 


DEENAIR. MOUDANIAH ro KOULA. 


Afiom Kara Hissar to Akkar. . 9) Moudaniah to Abullionte . 13 
Akkarto Yalobatch . . . . 9 Abullionte to Muhalitsch . . 8 
Yalobatch to Auschar . . . 5 Muhalitsch to Aidinjik . . . 8 
Auschar toEgerdir . . . . 9 Aidinjikto Erdek . .. . 4 
Egerdir to Isbarta . . . 6 Return to Aidinjik o « « 4 
Isbarta to Sagalassus and back . 8 Aidinjik to Meulver Kieuxi . . 8 
—— | Meulver Kieui to Susugherli 5 
46 SusugherlitoTidiz . . .. 3 
—— IldistoKespit ..... 4 
Isbarta to Buldur o «© «© « 6 ---- 
Excursion . . . 2« e & 56 
Buldur to Ketsi Borlou o « 6 6 τ 
Ketzi Borlou to Deenair . . . 4 

2] Kespit to Bogaditea . . . . 6 
Bogaditza to Singerli oe © 4 

~ | Singerlito Mumjik . . . . δ 
DEENAIR τὸ SMYRNA. areas ee 
Deenairto Balat . . +... 86 Selendito Koula. .... 8 
Balatto Kaklek . . ... 8 __. 
Kaklek to Chonos e . . e a 48 
Chonosto Denisli . . . « 4 ΝΟ 

Excursion ° ® . e 13 


Fi 
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KOULA to AFIOM KARA 


HISS AR. 

Hours. 
Koula to Kran Kieuvi. . . . 6 
Kran Kieui to Medere .. . 12 
Medere to Demirji Κι . . 4 
Demisji Kieui to Ishekli. . . 9 
Ishekli to Sandukli . . .- . 9 
Sandukli to Afiom Kara Hissar . 9 


AFIOM KARA HISSAR τὸ 
CAESAREA. 


Afiom Kara Hissar to Choban - 
Choban toIskali . . ὁ . . 
Iskalito Ak Sheher . . . : 
Ak Sheherto Iigun . . - > 
HguntoLadik . . 2. « . 
Ladik to Koniyeh . . - . 


Koniyeh to Ismil Φ Φ .Φ . ϑ 
Ismil to Karabounar . . + - 
Karabounar to Ak Serai . 


Ak Serai to Kodj Hissar . . « 
Kodj Hissar to Boghas Kieui - 
Boghasz Kieui to Sari Karaman . 
Sari Karaman to Tatlar ee 
Tatlar to Nemb Sheher . . . 
Nemb Sheher to Bak Tash . . 
Bak Tash to Cessarea . e 


CAESAREA τὸ SMYRNA. 
Hours. 
Casarea to Greek Convent . - 4) 
Convent ἰο Develi . . . = 8 
Develito Kara Hissar . . - 8 
Kara Hissar to Misi . - «© © St 
Mislito Nigdéh . . . © © 6 
Nigdéh to Bor . . © «© = 3) 
Bor to Κὶς Hissar eo «= © με: 
34 
Kia Hissar to Eregli . . . : 14 


Ereglito Ak Ghieul . . . 
Ak Ghieul toTchorla . - 
Tchorla ὦ Karaman . . - 


Karaman to Elmasin . «+ 
Elmastn to Hadjilar . . + 
Hadjilar to Tris Maden. + 
Tris Maden to Kara Euran . 
Kara Euran to Seidi Sheher . 
Seidi Sheher to Bey Sheher . 


Bey Sheher to Kereli. «. + 
Kereli to Kara Agatch . - 
Kara Agatch to Ak Hissar . 
Ak Hissar to Borlou . . = 
Borlou to Olou Borlou . .- 
Olou Borlou to Dombai . ὁ 
Dombai to Ishekli e e Ὁ 


Isheklito Chaal . . = « 
ChaaltoGeunéh. . . - 
Geunéh to Aineh Ghieul . . 
Aineh Ghieul to Allah Sheher 
Allah Sheher to Cassaba . 
CassabitoSmyma .. - 


* The postmaster at Chaal charged 23 hours for this stage. 
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LATITUDES 
OBSERVED BY W. J. HAMILTON 


IN ASIA MINOR, IN 1836-37, 


WITH KATER’S CIRCLE; WORKED OUT BY COMMANDER H. G. HAMILTON, RB.N. 


LATITUDE. 


OBSERVATION. 


1836.| March 25| Brusa . . 
April 2) Azani . . 


39 8 | Suleimanli . 
June 4 | Erzeroum . . 
»,ςκχ [9] Halt at noon . . 
», 22 []ερὶς. . . 
», 21] Βειρυυῦσῦς . . . 
». 27] Gumisch Khana. : 
July 2 | Trebizond . . . 
39 ϑ 3} . . ° 
99 5 9» . ° 
9 7 | Near Iskeféh Dere . . 
9 8 Elehou . . . 
» Il] Kerasunt. . . 
», 139] Cape Yasoun . . 
»3 17] Charshambéh . . 
>> 40] Koumjaas . . 
»» 29] Sinope . . 


»> 281 Two miles N of Boiavad 

.»ς 981 σι Keupri . 
Aug. 7 Tocat e ν [4 

»» 14] Amasia . . 

99 17 | Near Tekiyeh Hatap 

», 18 jah . eo ee 

yy) #2} Boghaz Kieui . 

»» 41|) Yeuzgatt 


ὌΠ 46) ΑἸοίοῆ. νὸς 
Sept. 6 | Angora . 
»ν» lo 49 . 


»» 323. Afiom Kara Hissar 


Oct. 4 Isbarta . 
9 3 | Buldur . 
2» 6 | Deenair . . 


>» [8] Sevri Hissar . . 
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1836. Oct. 


23 
93 


3 
1881. May 
June 
993 
9? 
33 
33 
3} 
3? 
9} 
33 


3» 
July 

33 

93 


99 
Aug. 


3) 
3» 
3} 
33 
3) 
33 


Kespit Φ 
Singerli 
Koula 
Chengare 
Koula 


Koniyeh 
Ak Serai 


Olou Borlou 
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APPENDIX IV. 


SPECIMEN OF ITINERARY 


KEPP 


BY W. J. HAMILTON IN ASIA MINOR. 


Ξ ὦ ὦ δὲ ΘΒ 


m 
¢ yd 
G4 IIT 


x 


wn @ "_ 
oo gn desi Sans 
ἡ ον 


Thursday, May 25th, 1837. 


Start through Moudaniah. 
Ascending through Turkish town. 


Clear of town. ᾿ 
Ascending ridge, ground slopes r. and /.; olives 
and vines, 
Winding up steep road. 
Ascending ridge; ground slopes /. 
Halt ¢ two qninutes; ground slopes 7. to sea, one 
e off. 


Halt two minutes. 


Ground al r. 

Halt two minutes; cross ridge. 
Ground slopes /. 

Ground rises r. and ἡ. 

Ground slopes r. 

Ground slopes r. to beautiful valley. 


Road winding as we descend; ground slopes /, 

Cross stream <= *. 

Ascend ridge; ground slopes r. and /. 

Village Ketehmak, S.W. by S., l4mile; ascend 
winding road; ground slopes to valley 4 


Ground slopes /.; valley /. soon ends. 


Begin descending between steep hills. 
Ground slopes r. 


Winding down steep hill; ground slopes /. 
Cross small stream =» ; ground slopes r. 


* <€ signifies a stream flowing to the left; =» signifies a stream flowing to the 


right. 
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Thursday, May 25th, 1837. 


Descending, ground slopes to valley, r. 


Cross small stream <» into large one close r. 
Fountain /. 
Descending, valley partly cultivated, and with 
coppices; stream close r. 
Cross str. <=. 
Extensive vineyards and mulberry-gardens ; road 
winds a little. 


Reach Dere Kieui; cross str. => . 

Halt at village. 

Start again; village 4; mulberry-gardens. 
Cross stream <. 

Fountain +. 

Cross str. => ; ascend a little. 


? 


Fountain é.; picturesque valley. 


Cross str. <=, 


Cross small str. <= ; valley widens, 


Enter a wide valley between low hills. 
Olympus, 8.E. 

Open, wide plain; corn and pasture, 
Reach vill. Tchekidji; Cross str. =». 


Reach ferry over the Lufer Si, flowing W. 
Leave the river. 


Hills rise gently /.; enter flat lateral valley. 

Fountain 4. 

Reach village of Balukli, and leave it. 

Cross str. —» and ascend; ground slopes 4 

Through woods of Valonea Oak : leaf smooth and 
little jagged. 

Over top of open barren hills; ground slopes 4 


45! 
τῇ 5 
νὴ 


“3: 4 
bo 
ΡΝ 


23 
a Ag 


nis 
=: 


on 
Oe : 
4 
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| Thursday, May 25th, 1837. 


Low oak coppice and corn. 
Kaas Ova (goose plain) 2 miles ὦ. 


Ascending a little. 


Reach to 


of ridge; descend to lake; Abul- 
lionte 


W. 48. 


wee eee ae 


Ground slopes r.; much open corn. 


Ground slopes r. 


Descending, ground alopes ἃ Oak coppice. 
Village Geredgi Ova close ἐ. 


Halt 1 min. 

Cross road from Brusa to Muhalitsch. 

Village Ak Chava ἃ 2 or 3 miles off. 

Ground slopes gently S. covered with oak cop- 
pice and thorn. 


Low hills r., plain 4, extending to lake. 


Shores of lake flat and ugly. 
Halt 5 min. 

Over spur of hills r. | 
Marsh close é., limestone hills r. 
Rocky road close to marshes /. 


Halt 2 min. and ascend a little. 


Lake below r. runs back some way; road leads 
between mulberries and vines; halt 3 min. 
Descend gently. 


Descend to narrowest part of isthmus. 
Narrowest part. 
Lake close r. 


Descend over foundations; lake close r. 
Cross slight bridge winding to S.W. 
Reach town; curious walls. 

Reach konak. 


Calculated distance 12 hours. Our general pace 
3 or 3} miles. 


APPENDIX V. 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


No. 1.—Beyjik, near Edranous (Hadriani). 


ΝΞ ete eens AIAGNAQP............. 

τς PHNOIFONENAMAPHFOPON ENGAAA ..HAA... 
ENNO! . TEAOZ} BIOTOYAIONAIZE FPYONENIKOEAAQ 
THNE! ΤΙ. . ΔΙΝΗΕΝΘΟΣΤΟΙΟΝΑΡΗΣΑΙΕΝΙΤΥΜΒΟΙΣ 

T . HMETEPONTFONEQN ΠΑΡΗΓΌΡΟΣΕΣΤΑΙ ΕΝ! O1KQ 
ΗΘΡΗΝΟΣ MAYZE! NMOAYQAYNON ENBIOTOIO 

TINA XEPH KPATHIHTI . ANYEETAIHTINA ΚΛΑΥΣΕΙ 
MHNOOIAONGPHNEMIEPTYMAN ΠΑΡΗΓΟΡΟῸΝ Ε. Εἰ 
ΗΜΑΙΑΛΙΝ ΤΟΝ ΑΡΙΕΤΟΝΠΛΕΙΩ ΠΕΝΘΟΣ NNAEITOY ΤΟΙΣ 
NANTES ΚΑΙΔΗΜΟΣΗΜΕΤΈΡΟΥΣΙΟΝΕΙΣΙΣΕ TON AXE... 
ΤΟΥΣ NOAYNAIAAZANT . MAIAAZEN .. TEPNOIZION EXON 
ONBIOTHMAYPATA! MAIAQNXAPINQN TEKON A.TO.. 
KAIGINNOE BAPYAOYTION EXEINATHPEIAAZIOS OIKOIE 
SYNNAIH ΣΥΝΕΥΝΩ HMETEPH MHTP! ΣΩΦΡΟΝΙΗ 
AEIPATE NYN @PHNOYE FOOYEETON AXAZIKNON . . . 


ΚΑΙΕΚΠ........ ΟΙΣΜΑΙΑΔΙΟΥ ΛΕΙΨΑΝΟΝΟΙΚ. .... 
MAGE........ KIANHN MENTAMHNIAION ΚΑΤ. 
No. 2.— Beyjik. 


On a column, in large characters. 


AIAION KAIZAPA 
AYTOKPATOPOZAAPI 
ANOYZEBAZTOYYION 
OEOYTPAIANOYY!IQNON 
OEOYNEPOYAEKFONON 
AHMAPXIKHZESOYZIAZ 
YNATON TOB ATTINAZ 
ΓΛΥΚΩΝΟΣ XITPATH 
FONEKTONIAIQN 
ANEZTHZEN 


* This letter is always formed thus Δ) in the original. 
+ This letter is always formed thus [- in the original. 


wor - 
οὐ ΄ 


᾿- » 
ὁ OXFORD » 
Gus 
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No. 3.—Beyjik. 
In the Wall of the Mosque. 


HTONAITEIPEZION ONHTON 

BIONEKTEAE ZAZAABPOZYNH 

APHTHHAANMPOTATH KEANH 

ΖΗΣΑΣΑΕΝΔΟΞΩΣ EKATON 

AYKABANTAZ ENOAAE~- 

KEIME ZHMATITONIFENE 
TQNZ 


No. 4.— Beyjik. 
Near the Mosque. 


ΠΟ AIAIOINAI 
=EINOZ KAIEY 
PYKAEIAZQONTES 
EAYTOIZ . 
ETOYS O98 
KATEZK.. ZAN 


No. 5.—Mohimoul. 

At a Fountain. 
ETOYZTBIMHNOXSZEBAZ TOL 
ΝΞ ΞΕ ΕΞ ΤΕ......Ε 
ΛΕΣ ΦΟΡΟΣ ΑΠΠΗΜΗΤΡΙΓΑ 
ὙΠΑΤΗΜΝΗΜ. .XAPIN 
AOMITIW ΑὙΞΑΝΩΝΤΙ 
WIYNEZHZ ENH ANNHKA 
AWZTETHISKA! TEAES 
OPW KAIAYEANONTI 
KEKNOIZ AIOPOIZ THN 
ANEYKTAIAN XAPIN 
ΕὙΝΑΙΙΞΕ THLE TOAEE 
M. AAPAAEZANAPIA 
KAIEAYT . .ZQ ΣΑ 


The last few lines are ill cut and very imperfect. 


* This letter is always formed thus # in the original. 
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No. 6.—M. ohsmoul. 


No. 13.—Azani. 


AIXEPOCYNHIMEAON 
ANAPIKAINEAOTNATP 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


VOL. ll. 2p 
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At a fountain. No. 7.—Tauschanis. 
EPECIOCKAIENIKTH ANTIKAHCAP 
CICOWTINWTWXPHCT- TEMIAWPW 
TEKNWMNHMHCXA Δ. ΜΝΗ 
ΡΙΝ ΜΗΓΧΑΡΙΝ 

No. 8.—Azani. No. 9.—Azané. 

In the Burial-ground. Near the Lower Bridge. 
TATIANI AAEZANAPOZKAI 
EAEYLCEIN ΑΠΠΗΣΙΑΝΗΤΡΩΙΛΩΙ 
ΑΝΔΡΙΜΝΗ ΠΑΤΡῚ 
ΜΗΓΧΑΡΙΝ ΕΠΙΜΕΛΗΘΕΝΤΟΣ 
ΚΕΑΥΤΗ ᾿ς ΑἸΣΚΛΗΠΙΑΔΟΥ 

ΖΩΓΑ ΤΟΥΘΕΙΟΥΑΥΤΩΝ 
No. 10.—Azani. 
On a pedestal near the Lower Bridge. 
KOYAP 
. OCKAICA 
TOYPNEINOC 
. NHCAAEAOW 
MNHMHEXA 
PIN 
No. 11. Azani. No. 12. 
In the Burial-ground. 
TEAEE@OP ..... APTEMW) | 
AOMNATOEX . .. NKAIZW 
AOMHTONKA ... HOICBH 
_ BWMONAIAYT ... ΘΥΓΑΤΡΙ 
ZWNTEC MNHMHC 
XAPIN 
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" * * ἢ WINIWZOWHV 
°° * VNHLIVWOX3SY 
"* " * ZIiVOS3X3dVuU 
"* * * VAOLNVANISO 
“τ * ONZAONASdVI 
° " SUZVEOVNV 

7" * * VEOdUIVASV 
"* * * NOWANIVOU 
°°" * Wixssavawitis 
“τ ἢ WW Ad ISVL 
ἢ SEZ0dUIVH 
“ΤΠ ἢ SJUVEZO0dHL 
°° * WVOJANO 

* * * * JNVNOSO 


NONOdXIOW NISNAIWZOdUIVANAXIZSZOWIO "°° * 
OIVEZHVAINIW HdIVOd UIVOZIVIASZHLAV  * * * 
ININDIVINOLIVAOILOILONOVHVAVHVHVILA °° 
SA PON es HIdSUHIO’ WISZOLVWOUV'N* ΤΟΙ ° 


JHL* ΠΙΞΟΝΟ 3 ONW ᾿᾿ NISVAWISVOUIVAZVIONASZ 
IWSISSZHLNOIVE 3 SOLAOINUNVEAVAUVEOId LIW 
AOZIOOISZVWILEVd 313 WHEVLVLNOXSId3s UISVOU 
HLUZHIHZISVZ0IVAZVWHZOdUZHOHWILOW 3 
SOLAV 3LVZONVZOVHVAVINVUV IW SO0dUZ3L 
NOOV3AOZIOIAIOZOdUVOd LHWIVAZHVAANIW 
NI3dIVX “ἢ * IVIOONHW NOd3N 
HWOdOLIV 


"PIOl] BJO ΠΡΔᾺ 91} OFUT 4]Mq QUIS 03.158] 5 uo ‘guUIN]Oo OM3 UT 
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No. 14. Azani. No. 15. 
On a large pedestal. 

TON METAN KAI 

EYEPrETHNKAI OYANIAANHEY 

ZQTHPAKAIKT . APETAOYTA 

THNTHINOAE TPIMNEIAT 

ὭΣΚΛΣΤΡΑΤΟ XAPINTIE 

NIKON YNATON ANAEXEIPA 

HMATPIZITPA ΠΡΟΓΑΓΑΘΗ 

ΤΗΓΟΥΝΤΟΣ .. ΥΦΘΟΝΟΝ 

ΤΟΒΚΛΑΠΟΛ ΝΞ ΑΙΕ 

ΛΙΝΑΡΙΟΥῪ 

Νο. 17. Azans. No. 18. 

On a column near the river. τ Οἱ δ pedestal. 
HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZ MHNOOI 
ETEIMHZENMHNOO! AOZEP 
AONNEIKOZTPATOY MHZYNTPO 
(EPATEYZANTATOYAI ΦΩΠΙΣΤΩΣ 
OZAEKAKIZKAIENTOIZ KAIEYNQ 
AOINOLZENATPIAI ΠΡῸΣ IKQZYNAI 

ENEXOENTA PETHZAN 
ΤΙΗΡΩΙ 


No. 19.—<Azani. 
On a pedestal. 


ΤΙ KAAAIOC 
ECNEPOC 

EPMEITEKNQQ 

MNHMHCXAPIN 


No. 20.—Azani. 
On a column in the Burial-ground on the road to Ghiediz. 


AY ..... TOPIKAICAP . 
AIOK/ .. IANTQAETQA 
MHNOCMHNOTENOYCAr 


AIAAPOKATEC . 


. . CENY 
2pD2 
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No. 21.—Ghiediz. 
On the Bridge. 
ΑΓΑΘΗΤΥΧΗ 
DAHMOZOMYZONABBAEITON 


ὌΝ M.... ἘΝΤΟΝΠΡΟΠΑΤΟΡΑ 
" XPOMION 


No, 22.—Chorek Kieui (near Ushak). 
In the wall of the Mosque. 
ΑΓΑΘΗ ..... 


ΘΕΟΥ.. .. «2 2 ee eee 
YION@EOY . EPOYAYIONON 
TPAIANONZEBAETONAAPIA 
ΝΟΝΔΗΜΑΡΧΙΚΗΣΕΞΟΥΣΙΑΣ 
ἩΤΡΑΙΑΝΟΠΟΛΕΙΤΩΝΠΟΛΙΣ 
ΤΟΝΕΥΕΡΓΕΤΗΝΚΑΙΚΤΙΣΤΗΝ 


ἘΕΠΙΜΕΛΗΘΕΝΤΟΣ 
ΔΩΡΟΥΤΟΥΜΕΝΤΟΥΕΤΟΥΣ 
ΜΕΝΟΥΣ 


No. 23.—Chorek Keeut. 
In the wall of the Mosque. 
ΑΓΑΘΗΤΥΧΗ 


AYTOKPATOPAKAIZAPA 
MAYPHAIONANTON EINON 
ZEBAZTONAPMHNIAKON 
NAPEIKONAYTOKPATOPA 
KAIZAPAAOY KIONAYPHAION 
OYHPONZEBAZTONAPME 
NIAKONKMHAIKON 
HNOAIZ 
ENItEPOKAEOYZAPXETEI 
MONAPXONTOZTOBKAPTE 
EPMOTrTENOY 
MQNOZKAIOIAAN COYT PY 
ΦΩΝΟΣΚΓΡΑΜΜΑΤΕΟΣ 
AIOT ... 2.2.2... 2. eww eee 
EMIMEAHOENTOZEIK ..... 
MA.. OY .B.ETOYZZNA 
MHNOZ.I. 8B ΓΑ 
Γ 
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No. 24.— Village of Sousous. No. 25. 


Fragments in the wall of the Moaque. 


ΤΙΔΙΟΣ 
ΙΚΟΣ ΑΤΟΡΙΚΑΙ͂ΣΑΡΙ....... 
ΟΓΕΝΙ ΔΙΟΥΠΟΣΤΥΜΟΥΤΟΥΠΑΤΕ 
ΗΤΙ ΟΣΤΟΠΡΟΠΥΛΟΝΕΠΙΤΗΣ 
ΏΣ 

Νο. 96. 


ὩΑΜΜΙΑΕΥΤΥΧΟΥΧΑΛΙ 
ΜΑΧΩΑΝΔΡΙΚΑΙΑΥΤΗ 
ΕΚΤΗΣΙΔΙΑΣΠΡΟΙΚΟΣΤΟΜΝΗ 
MEIONKATEZKYAZENAP 
EZTAIEISTEK . ATEKNQNE 
EPYKHNKAIMHIAIK ... . 


No. 27. 


ΑΜΜΙΑΓΑΙΩ . YIBIQKPIZNOKAITYXHOPEVA 

ZIZQZIMNHMHEXAPINMETAT . ὙΣΑΥΘΕΘΗ 

NAIOZANANOPYZEIZAPONZIAAPOYNTON 
ZANITOKAHQZYMBOYAEYZANI 


No. 28. Ahat Kieui. No. 29. 
Near the Mill. Near the Temple. 
.. . KOSMOYTOYTEEN TOAAAP .. 
POYHNIAKOPNOYTAKAIAIX ZYNKAHT . 
AITTQA!.. 
HOZZYNK . 
KOZ... 


No. 30. 
In the wall of the Acropolis. 


es oes Zi ΕΥΘΙΛ. ΠΙΔΟΣΑΟ .... 
ὙΗΜΟΣΟΣΕΙΛΩΝΙΑΝΟΣΚΑΙ 


ΑΔΙΑΤΕΤΑΓΜΕΝΑΚΑΘΑΕΠΙΓΕ..... 
ΤΟΥΣΠΟΥΔΑΓ 
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No. 31. . No. 32. 

Near the Village. Near the Village. 
ΠΟ..... . . -. te MIAIAKON 
O.E€fM......... ANTAZ 
AOY [31H set ww ew 
EFrONOIZT....... . No. 33. 
AONTOKAIOIO .... 
NQNIMHZZON OKOINONFAAATQN 

ΕΑΥΤΟΙΣ . 
Νο. 84. 
On a Tombstone. 
TIOVYAlL..... ζέξεουρος 
ΑΡΤΕ.... WPOYYIOC 
Νο. 35. 
On a Monument. 
EIAE TIC ..... POY=SEYCETOYTOYE TOYE 
TONOYCOHCEIEICTOTQNKYPIQNAYTOKPA 
TOPQANT..... lIONAHNAPIANENTAKGZIA 
No. 36. 

On a pedestal. 
EYNIAIA...... AYTQ 
(IENHCYN..... ANT 

NNOM..... TOC 
No. 37. 


In a Feld below the Town. 
(The first lines are quite gone. ] 


ea cee + MARY OX 
cee ΞΞΕΕΕ ZY . EVE 
see KAIAEIOKAES .Θ . APXQONT 
oe ee eee ZIAAMEN ..... ΝΟΥ 


ae AYTOYZKAINPOZAOrMATA 
ΓΡΑΦΏΣΩΣΟ. . ΛΗΣΓΛΥΚΩΝΟΣΔΟΓΜΑΤΟΣ 
ΙΩΜΕΝΑΝΔΡΟΣΑΡΤΕΜΙΔΩΡΟΥΔΟΓ ΜΑΤΑ 
ΓΡΑΦΩ ἙΡΜΟΓΕΝΗΣΔΗΜΟΣΙΟΣΕΤ 
KATA ΤΑΣ VHOOYE ΚΑΙ ΚΑΤΕΤΞΑ 


APPENDIX V. 


No. 38.—Segicler. 


In the wall of the Mosque. 


ENITOYZKYPIOYZ 
AYTOKPATOPAZ 
LYNKAITQYQZOKPA 
ΤΕΙΣΠΟΥΔΑΙΩΣΚΑΙ 
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ΠΙΣΤΩ 


Νο. 39. 


On aslab before the door of the Mosque. 


H BOYAHKAIOAH MOZ 
ΣΕΒΑΣΤ .... ETI 


MHZANKA AN 
APKOYOY!I 
AMIANTYN AQ 
ΔΟΞΟΝΑΛ 


ΔΙΣΔΡΑΚΤΟΙΣΚΑΙΕ 
ΠΙΡΥΤΟΙΣΑΠΑΡΑΤΗΙΗ 
ΤΩΣΚΑΙ ΠΟΛΥΤΕΛΩΣ 
ἈΝΑΣΤΡΕΦΟΜΕΝΗΝΦΙ 
ΛΟΤΕΙΜΟΣΠΡΟΣΤΗΝ 

ETOY 


ΔΙΟΓΕΝΟΥΣ 
ΤΟΥΚΩΚΟΥΚΑΙΑΡΙΣΤΟΥ 
KPATOYZTOYAT TAAOY 


KAIAIONYZIOYTOYZH 
NOAOTOY 


Σ 


No. 40.—Giidek. 
In the Turkish Burial-ground. 
BAANNAEWN 


Z1>bIE 
O> RO 
25: 
ΟΖ 
Zz 

X 

Ἀς 5 2 
42002 
M>ZzZoz 


TONYONTFACTIN 
MPOTEIMOY 
KOYAAPATOY 
YNATIKOYTON 
ENMNACINEYEPTE 
THNKAIKTICTHN 
THOCMOAEWTC 
ENIMEAHCAME 
NOYAY IFAYKQ 
NOCBTOYNINOY 
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UNSIWVZHNOUVIOL 
NIZILUVdUIOJNOJd3 


NOLZ3V3ALVSIVE 
AONINONAONIVNVAdAVL JILNONOESLIIMVNVUU 
"TPE JO SITUA TPP JO SIVAN 
“CON Pp ὋΝ 


N3=OV3S35H.LISNWHLZAONIIOIVEHNIIOIV 

ΝΞΞΟΥΞΖΟΥΝΙΞ ᾿ ANAOWHVOV * NU ᾿ N.LVd3ZNI=E0V3IE © * INOW 
IVINUVV * "VA* VNAON ° AOLAOdUNVESVVNUVANVW ° NSEOVASAIdVE 
NSZOV3SAOINUVVOUVZHVINdVXAONJ=ZEOVIZHNIVWZONVIVAVVN 


VdAGINAOXdVEHE" © ASVEL® OIVZIZONH ᾿ ZJONZONISEVE 
"POPE 9G3 JO STEM 9η1 UO 
δρῦν —' SP 
OIVAVV4S ASSL 

ΓΤ OUIV ~ 
ον VIIIHAO "τὸ IXNO AdLVANIL3 

i " OLLYOdLIWATAWALVIN = Dad VABSAWIEBIL 

ΦΙΎΒΌΤΙ, 91} ΣΌΝ ‘syodony 98} UI ευϑπιϑυλ Mog 


"SP ὋΝ "enpunnig “ous “ΠΡ ΗΚ ἽΡ ὋΝ 
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No. 46. 

Wall of Citadel. 
. AIK. . ENTYNAIK . AEKAAYA! ... 
NOFENOYZTOYIEPEQZKAIZTPA... 
KAIZSTE@ANH@OPOYAIATETHNT... 
NOYZAZIANKAITQNIGQNYNET 
LIATOENTQBINGYZINMENEAY 
. ΠΙΣΤΙΝΔΕΠΡΟΓΟΝΩΝ 
. -ς-ἵντΕΙΜμΕΝΑΠΟΚΑΘΕΣΤΗΣΕΝΟΙ 
Φ. -ΣΑΥΤΗΣΤΙ. KAAYAIOZMEIN 
AP . ΙΕΡΕΥΣΤΗΣΑΣΙΑΣΝΑΟΥ 


No. 47. No. 48. 
Wall of Citadel. Mosque of Bournoubat. 
EEMIACIA ὙΜΝΏΘΕΟΝ 
ATETOY KAI MEAHTANOTAMON 
CNONIOY TONCQTHPAMOY 
ΝΙΑΓΠΑΦΛΑ NANTOCAEAO!IMOY 
MIKIACMNPE KAIKAKOY 
PATPOCTIT | NENAYMENON 
ACTOYAENC 
ΓΟΎΘΙΨΙ. ΤΟ 
ΡΓΕΤΗΝΚΑΙΕ 
NTOCKOIN 
IiPMOYTOY 
CEBACTQN 
No. 49. 


Over the Gateway at Trebizond. 
ENONMATITOYAECNOTOYHMWNIHCOY 
XPICTOYTOYEEOY HMW NAY TOKPATOP 
KAICAP@A lOYCTINIANOCAAA MANIKO. 
FOSIKOCOPANrIKOCrFEPMANIKOCAM.... 
TIKOCAAANIKOCOYAN AAAI KOCA@PI KOC 
€YCEBHCEYTYXHCENAOZOCNIKHTHC 
TPONEOYXOCAEICEBACTOCAYFOYC TOC 
ANENEWCENSIAOTIMIATAAHMOCIA 
KTICMATA THCNOAEW CCNOY AH KAI 
ENIMEAIAOYPAN lOYTOYGEOSIAECTOY 
ENniCKONOYINASFETOYCYNT 


No. 52.—Sinope. 
No. 50. At Gherzeh. No. 51. On a circular pedestal. 
AIMIAIANOZ ........ DIVO . ANTO 
O®IAAIOYKOY AIBOYTIO. NINO. Divi 
PIQNOZKAI MA . IMO. AN TONING PILE 
ΦΆΘ 9 @ 86 e e ee 9 Φ e * . 


π Colonia Julia Felix. 
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NONSWVYOHWIN 
VWMIDHICOOAOLOIVOH 


AONVVXVNO.LIAIILV NOWHON 
RNa ΤΝ 
IVAVVAIL 
JOWIICO.LVIHON3IAS 1G “ON 
NO.LOIONVVASNHVHLO 
JIVAVVVLUAOLIALONVVX 
Md3ILIOOMLILVWASN " * * {2x3 VONSD 
NHLAVLOLVdIJHSVNV HNNMLIAOVVVO 
JOXAOIVOLIDOd3LVdkO JOWILNOU 
“Hem ἀπὸ 9} τῷ pesoped 5 πὸ “«ἀϑυπχάοοσες Β πὸ 
"SS ὋΝ Ὃς ὋΝ 
* AOINVOI * AX Ἵ Μ᾿ ἀἐὡ᾿ Ν᾽ *° 3SVAUSN *° IAIG ᾿ NOd 


"OAVIPIYIIE 19q}OUB UGH 
e ς c °O NI 


"SOD" INA * ἐδ ᾿ AXX ° 10d © GUL Wi d' OOLLVWEVS © ΟΟΙΝΥΜῊΞΌ ᾿ 


“QABITITOIE J2Y3OUB UC, 
. Ῥς ὋΝ 
α ᾿ G3NOU’d *° INVIHGVH ° IAIG ᾿ YSN ᾿ Ild * IAIG 12 DILVWUYS 
“TTB 951 UT ΘΑ ΧΊΠΙΟΣΒ US UC 
"ES ὋΝ 


1. 
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No. 59. 
On a Sarcophagus at Nesi Kieui. 
M.1.... \ATEPIOZMASIMOZIATPOZEGHKA 
THI.... PONEAYTQKAIZOHTHIYNAIKIMOYXAIPETE 


No. 60. No. 6). 


On a Door Step. On a Sarcophagus. 
AQDMEAQN EYN...4....ENOA 
APIZTQNAITOZ AEKEIMAIETQN 
ΦΛΟΓΊΩΙ ΚΘ 


No. 62. 


On a Sarcophagus in the town. 
LAIOYVEINIOZONAIEPOZWNHZAMHN 
THNITYEAONEMAYTWKAIOY AEIZETEPOZANOIE! 
METATOEMEKATATEONHNAIENEITOIAWZEITH 
AAMMTIPOTATHKOAWNEIAX A® 


No. 63. 
On a column in the Court of a Mosque. 
se ee NVMSEVERVM 
VMCONSVLAR 
DD 
No. 64. Vizir Keupri. No. 65. 

In the Walls of the Bezestan. 
TONAFAGON ΣΕΜΝΩΣ 
TIAWNETAP KAIZHZAN 
. - YTHCOEY TAKOZMI 
CATHPANTW ὩΣΕΤΗΜ 
ΝΙΝ. CAWPA ΚΥΡΙΛΛΑΗ 

ΕΤΙΔ ΣΥΜΒΙΟΣ 
ΑὙΤΟΥΤΕ 

ΚΝΩΣΑΣΑ 

Νο. 66. METAY TOY 
MNHMHZXAP MNHMHEXA 
PIN. NTQ 

PQBET EI 
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No. 67. No. 68. 
In the wall of a house. On the bridge near Niksar. 


MAPTYPIONOPOOY M.ANTONIOS. PHTEINOS 
BIOYQZYNEZH ENOIHSEN 
ΣΕΝΣΕΜΝΩΣΣΥΝ ILOYAIASFEMEAAHSTHS 
EKAMENTEZYNE ΘΕΙΑΒ TONTA®ON 
ΤΕΚΝΩΣΕ.. KAINYN 

OTEAEIXAPITAZTE 

AABEINKAMATQN 


TEKAITEKNQN No. 69. 
AIMEMENKAMA on acal | 
TOIZIMONONKAI na column near Tocat. 
NHMIATEKNA Ce 
ΗΣΟΥΠΟΤΕΛΗΣΟΜ ΤΙΔΩ 
ΕΓΩΚΕΙΝΗΣΚΑΛ. TIC 
EPTFQNH . AAAN Ν: 


ἘΝΦΟΜΕΝΟΙΣΙ 
ΓΕ. ΣΦΙΛΟΤΗΤ. 


ΜΙΓΕΙΗΝ. 
Νο. 70. Zilleh. No. 71. 

Wall of the town. In the Agha’s harem. 
AYP . FENTIAIA lOYNIOCTEM .. 
THCEMNOTA AOCANEC.... 
THCYMBIQ .. CTHN 
ALOCMONTA 
NOCOANHP 
AN TIFOAAON 
KAIMETAAC 
TOEAYTNN 

XAPIN 


No. 72.—Amasia. 
On three pieces of architraves built into a doorway. 


a. ... HCMHTPOMOAE... 
ὁ. MATIKWAHMAPXIKHCE= 
c. ENIAPPIOYANTW . 
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No. 73. 
Sculptured on the rocks. 
EPMOrENHCAO.... 
NAPANTFEAAEIMI ... 
NIESON..NAITON.. 
ONAN OISAIECIMHE 
MOIHIYNAIKIMOYH 


TE KNOICHTEKNWN 
TEKNOIC 


No. 74. 
In rough characters on the rocks. 


CHMATAT . NOPAYCGENTANAAAITENEWNHPww 

ENMAKPOICIXPONOICAOYKIOCHPMOCATO 

TOITAPOC . . . EIMATETASOYCNEKYWNIIAPOAEIT . 
AOYKIONOY . . HMWCTEIETAMEIBOMENO! . 


No. 75. 
In the Castle, perhaps belonging to No. 72. 
. EFICT DAHMAPAIKHCE=SO 


No. 76. 
Near a fountain. 


+ BEOCHBOYCIHBW 
AENOAAAAEHMATA . 


No. 77. 
In the wall of the Mosque at Tchaana. 


«-} 


| 


OPHA . ATA 
KITEHAT 
ΝΉΠΕΟΛ 
WPA 
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No. 78. No. 79. 

Near Tekiyeh. ~ In the village of Tekiyeh. 
NAYAEINHTAIA MEAAITOCKE 
NOYZHCAC ®@ENOMENHT 
ANETHKF MH WrAYKYTATWYI 
ZEYOAPCHI WAAESANAPWM 
BTHEAYTOY NHMHCXAPIN 
FY NAIKIMNH KEQOAAEAGOCOE 
MHCEXAPIN NINNOCKEHTY 
ETPMH YHAOPTOYKYP!I 

AHTOYAAE=SZAN 
APOYMNHMHC 
XAPIN 

No. 80. 


Tchorum: in the Agha’s Konak. 
THMAKAPICTHNEN 
GEIMENOICKEICOTHTAN 
APETHCKECQ@POCY 
NHKEKOXIHMENHAINOY 
CATONBIONENOAKITE 
OAAAOYCAMETATELCAP 
WNTEKNWNXPHCTOCTEH 
AIALYNBIWZHCACETECIN 

- AE C EMNWCKEAME 


MN &) 
CMN 
HMHCE 
XA 
PIN 
No. 81. No. 82. 
In the Castle walls. 
KAAAIC . ECICKOCTA . TH 
TOCOIKO NOY AIAKONOY 
NOMOC 
woe 
AACEFAE εν 
KTWYIW No. 88. 
MNHMHC OE 
XAPIN AEONTIOY 
. . CTINAE | nNPECBYTEPOY 
. XWMA KAIHTOYMENOY 


τς . AYCTPAC 
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No. 8 No. 85. 
In the Castle walls. 
CIC CHPATHO 
MAZIMI ΓΙΟῪ 
ΝΟΥ 
No. 86 No. 87. 
ΘΕεΟΙΓς ξΕΟΑΔεκ 
ΓΕΛΑΟΙΟΥΠΡΕ ATOKIT 
CBYTEPOYTPE . ΙΕΤΡ ACOYCA 
EXWYIWCNOYAWCWAE A€rePCeiCc 
No. 88. No. 89. 
AGOOYME Near Tekiyeh Hatap. 
PIAIANTY lOYAIANOC 
NAIKAIK. IOYAIWNATPIM 
z AEONAT . MHCXAPIN 
I PANTHN 
ΞΖ APHCHAM 
OQ KAICYNBI 
>WCACAI 
ETHAZE 
CCBIACMN 
HMHCXAP 
No. 90. No. 91 
In the Burial-ground at Nefez Kieui. NOGA 
ΓΑΚΙΤΕ 
ΥΛΗ 
ΓΕΛΕ 
No. 93. 
Nefez Kieui, in very large characters. In the chin? εἴ cottage at 
MANT KYME 
CICEY 
@HMIAC 
* AOYAHC 
No. 94. XYAMEN 
Near Alajah. ΠΤΟΥΜΗ 
ΘΕΟΙΟ. .ΝΕΙ͂Ν ΓΝΟΜΕΑ 
TAKMENAOY. . CAANAPA 
ΤΟΥΘΕΟΥ ICe60 
M.M.CTIKH PAN 
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Kalaijik. 


Fragments in the Acropolis. 

No. 95. No. 96. No. 97. 
AN .YAI YTIA ΑΓΙΕς 
IC .1AI 

No. 98. No. 99. 

In the Armenian Burial-ground. On a broken column. 
ΕΤΕΙΡΠΜ. . AW IMPCAESARI 
AIKATOMAPO ᾿' ONIFTRAIANIPARTHI 
CAMNHMHC CIF DIVINERYAENEPOT! 
XAPINANECTH TRAIANOHADRIANO _ 
CENEAYTW AVGPONTMAXTPOTVI 
ΤΕΚ. .1. KTAOY COSIIIPIPAIARCIVM 
. .ANTHIYNA MACEDONMLEGAVG 
IKIEAYTOY PP PR ΜΙ 
ΝΟ........ XXXV 


No. 100. Akjah Tash. No. 101. 


AYPHAIOCHAIeC 
AlIM APKE AOMNOY 
AOCTHNMHTEPA KQMHCKADC 
EAYTOYAMYNTIANHN CAMHNON 
NEQKOPOC 
TOYAIOCBOYC 
COYP! . FTOY 
ΖΩΝΕΑΥΤΩ 
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H kK At f&  Σ 


| AMAIQNHFEMONIAINPOZECHKA 
\EIZONAANAIPEGENTOZTOYBAZIAE 
INAPXFIANNOIHEAIMAAAONEBOY 
ἸΑΤΙΙΑΗΜΩΝΕΘΗΒΑΣΙΛΕΙΑΝΤΙΓΡΑ 
ΔΟΥΥΙΩΙΥΙΩΝ ΩΙΔΕΤΙΓΡΑΝΟΥΒΑΣΙ 
SERIOY ... EPQ . . . ΝΟΣΟΣΤΟΤΕΜΟΥ 
TOAY TOLINOZASIZETAMEN ONKAI 
NAAMAZ@EN YNOrAlOYTOYYIOY 
IBAPZANEIBAZIAEQEMHAQNAPTA 
AQKAKAIMETATONEKEINOY@ANA 

APT AOYAZAHOYANAIPEGENTOZ 
rENOYEAPMENIOYBAZIAIKOYEIZ 

ΕΜΨΑ  EMAPXEIAZAMAZAZOSZAI 
YKOANMOYAIATEINOYEINPOZANA 
ΝΕΚΜΕΙΣΖΟΝΟΣΜΕΡΟΥΣΥΠΟΒΑΣΙ 

ΑΣΚΑΙΕΜΠΡΟΣΘΕΝΣΙΚΕΛΙΑΝΚΑΙΣΑΡ 
ENAZMOAEMQIAOYAIKQIAN EAABON 

{XIKEALAIMAKEAONIAIEN EKA TE 
KAIAIAZIAIZYPIAFAAATIAITHINE 
ΔΙΑΙΣΤΡΑΤΙΩΤΙΩΝΚΑΤΗΓΑΓΟΝΙΤΑ 
ΑΠΟΙΚΙΑΣΕΧΕΙΥΠΕΜΟΥΚΑΤΑΧΘΕΙ͂ 
ὈΝΤΟΣΤΙΑΗΟΥ.. AIETYNXANON 
TIKAZE......... OAAAQNHFEMO 
HMEN eee eee ENOAEMOYE 


HIGEATPONMAPKEAA...... 


O . ΛΙΣΑΡΩΝΣΤΟΑΙΕΝΠΑΛΛΑ..... 
‘TAQ MQI@AAMINIQIENEZKH ..... o 
MEPAQHKONTAAYOGE ..NNO.. 
. OWIAAFQOQFOIVYAATQOSA... ANA... 
AnlANAXOYEKAIAGAHTA ... . NAYM 
TAILAN\NAOPEAI . . ANOIKIAIZNOAEZIN 
AAEORENENAPXE! . . ΣΣΕΙΣΜΩΙΚΑΙΕΝΠῪ 


EMO 


ΙΑἸΣΗΚΑΤΑΝΔΡΑΦΙΛΟΙ͂ΣΚ.. ΣῪΝ 


ΙΟΝΡΩΕΙΜΗΣΕΙΣΠΡΟΣΕΞΕΠΛΗΡΩΣΕΝΑ 
i 


ΙΑΠΡ 
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No. 103.— Angora. 
On the front of one of the antz of the Temple of Augustus ©. 


. . νον AEAMENON 
ΘΕΩΙΣΕΒΑΣΤΩΙ 
KAIGEAIPQMHI 

. Iegible. 
ΑΣΕΔΩ ΚΕΝ. ΚΑΙΜΟ.. 


ΚΑΙΚ. .ἸΟΝΕΔΩΚ. 
. ΤΑΥΡΩΝΚΑΙΘΗΡΩΝ 

. - Y@OZAHMOBCONIAN’... - 
ΕΔΩΚΕΝΘΕΑΣΚΑΙ 
ΚΥΝΗΓΙΟΝΕΔΩΚΕΝ. 

ΕΠΙΜΕΤΕΛ. .. 

. ΛΑΙΜΕΝΗΣΒΑΣΙΛΕΩΣΑΜ.. 
ΤΟΥΥΙΟΣΔΗΜΟΘΟΝ.. 
ΔΙΣΕΔΩΚΕΝΘΕΑΣΔΙΣ 
ΕΔΩΚΕΝ. . :ΩΛΑΣΜ. NIKO 

6. ΚΑΙΑΡΜΑΤΩΝΚΑΙΚΕΛ. . EQNE 
AQKE . ΟΜΟΩΣΔΕΤΑΧΡΟ. 
XAAKAI. KYNHITON........ 
NOAA. . TONOVEYN. . . TONONTO 
ZEBALTTHONESTHKAHNAN . . AY 
PIZZEINETA.... ΚΥΟΙΠΠΟΔΡΟΜΟΣ 
ΑΛΒΙΟΡΙΞΑΠΕΠΟΡΕΙΓΟΣΔΗΜΟΘΟ. 

7 NIANEAQKENANAPIANTAZA . 
OHKEKAIZAPOZ ΚΑΠΟΥΛΙΑΣ 
ΣΕΒΑΣΤΗΣ 

. ὙΝΤΑΣΑΙΖΑΤΟΔΙΑΣΤΟΥΔΗΜΟΘΟΝΙ. . 
ΔΙΣΕΔΩΚΕΕΚΑΤΟΝΒΟΝΕΘΎΣΕΝΘΕ.. 
EAQKEN ΣΕΙΤΟΜΕΤΡΙΑΝΕΔΩ.. 
ἈΝΑΠΕΝΤΕΜΟΔΙΟΥΣ 
ΙΑΣΔΟΓΝΗΤΟΥ 

..ΟΡΙΞΑΤΕΠΟΡΕΙΓΟΣ TONE. .τ 
8. ΔΗΜΟΘΟΝΙΑΝΕΔΩΚΕΝ 
ENIPPONTQNOZ 
. TPPOAQNPOZMENEMAXOYOYZEIA 
.P.MO AHMOGONIANEAQKE 


wm ὧδ 


τ᾿ 


* The numbers δὲ the side refer to the courses of stones, beginning from the 
top. The characters diminish as they descend, 
VOL. 11. 2F 
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No. 103.—Continued. 
. GHKENMHNAZTEZZAPAZ 


.. LANOZAPTIKNOYAHMOGONIANEA .. 


ZEAEYKOYAHMOSGONIANEAQ 


ΠΤ ΤΉ ΚΕΝΜΗΝΑΣΤΕΣΣΑΡΑΣ 
ΝΠ cceenes BAZIAEQZAMYNTOYYIOZ 
9. a AQKEN ΣΙΡΙΣ 
ΕΘΝΗ......... ΔΕΕΝΑΓΚΥΡΗΕΝ 
ΤΟΝ ......{.60 ΘΕΑΣΚΑΙΠΟΜΠΗΝ 
Δ... 0... ὩΣΔΕΤΑΥΡΟΜΑΧΙΑΝ 


ΝΥΝ ΚΥΘ... ΑΣΚΑΙΜΟΝΟΜΑΧΩ 
ΚΣ N.H. -«ΔΙΟΛΟΥΤΟΥΕΝΙΑῪ 


ΤΟΥ ΘΗΡΟΜΑΧΙΑΝΕ 
.«ὩΚ. 
[A ΑΝΟΙ 
10. ...{6. ΑἸΟΣΔΗΜΟΘΟΙΝΙΑΝΕΔΩΚΕ 


ἘΠ Ή ΞΕ ZZINOYNTIMONOMAXON .. 
KE... KAIENNEZZINOYNTI.HA... 
TAAYQEONHOAQTQENIAYTQALA 
ENNEZZINOYNTIANEOHKEN 
. EAEY KOZOIAQAAMOYAH MOSOINIAZ 

AIZSEAQKENAYIINOAEZLINHAIVE 
TAAYQEONHAIOAOYTOYENIAYTOY 
AZEAQKE 

1... YAOZNONTIKOZAHMOBOINIANEAN.. 
KAS “6.6. .ΣΕΜ. ΑἸΪἸΟΝΕΘΗΚΕΝ 
τ 


.. ΣΤΟΝΛΠΣ 
ΚΕΝΕΛΛΙΟΝΕΘΙ..... ΛΟΥΤΟΥΕΝΙ 


«Εἰ... τ νον νος 
͵᾿ΤΟΣΓΛΛΛΙΟΖΤΟΥΑΧΕ 
᾿᾿ΔΙΣΕΔΩΚΕΝΚΑΙΕΝΠΕΣΣΙΝΟΥ...... 
ἘΝ ΗΝΕΘΥΎΥΣΕΝΕ... TONIOUK.... 


12, ...«... ΔΗΣΦΙΛΩ. . . 2... 2 ee. Μ 
ence OINIANEAQKENEKATOMBI... 
. EOYZENEA... ONEGHKENOA 


ΕΝ... .ΤΩ! 
13. Blank. ᾿ 
14. ΛΑ ΤΑ Δ.... 
ΚΑΤ YA.... 
EAA .. OE. Σ . Σ ΝΙΙΣΠ Σ 
NTAOK. El. .Γ ΒΩΜΟ 
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No. 103.—Contsnued. 


. YAAIMENHIMHNAIAHMOGOINIAN 
AYZINEONEZINE 4A... ΒΗΝΕΘΥΣΕ oe 


NOMAXON... .2 
15. OAQTQNIAY... 


No. 104. Angora. No. 105. 


In the outer wall of the Citadel. 


: 
: 


ΣΕΝΕΚΤΩΝΕΑΥ 
ΤΗΣΕΥΝΟΙΑΣΕ 
ΝΕΚΕΝΑΝΑΓΟ 
ΡΕΥΘΕΝΤΑΕΝΕ 
ΚΛΗΣΙΑΥΠΟΤΕ 
ΒΟΥΛΗΣΚΑΙΔΗ 
ΜΟΥΦΥΛΑΡΧ... 
ΝΕΙΚΗΦΟΡΟΥ 
. ΛΕΞΑΝΔΡΟ. 
No. 106. 


On a cippus in the outer wall of the 
Citadel. 


ΣΙΛΟΥΑΝΟΣ 
HAIOYMON 
TANQYIQ 
ZTEMNQAK 
ΦΙΛΟΠΑΤΟ 
ΡΙΤΛΗΜΩ͂Ν 
ΑΝΕΣΤΉΣΕΝ 


Ν 
ΡΕΣΒΕΥΤΗΝ 
. ΟΡΟΣΤΡΑΙΑΝΟΣ 
.ΟΣΠΑΤΡΙΔΟΣ 
.ΤΟΚΡΑΤΟΡΟΣ 
-TANEINOAY 
. ΝΑΛΕΓΙΩΝΟΣΔ 
 ΚΟΝΑΜΠΑΝ 
-PXONTATY 
. ΟΥ̓ΕΥΤΥΧΟῪΣ 


Νο. 107. 


419 


In front of Mosque in the Castle. 


ANOAAWNIOCEYTY 
XOYKAAYAIAIOY 
AITTHCYMBIWA 
FAGHTONBWMON 
KAITHNOCTO@HN 
KHNMNHMHCXA 
PINANECTA 
CEN* 


* Tournefort, vol. ii. p. 344. 


2Fr2 
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No. 108. 


In the walls of the Burial-ground of the P. Mosque. 


ΤΑΦΟΝΤΟΝ 
ENOANAHC! 
ΟΝΒΩΜΟΝΘΑ 
ΜΑΕΤΕΥΞΕΚΩ 
ΑΓΗΣΚΛΑΥΔΙΑΗ 
ΚΑΙΔΕΧΑΣΑΘΗ 
NIWNITAYKYTATW 
KAI@IATATQATNQ 
“ENOMEN2QZTYM 
 ΩΜΝΗΜΗΣ 
XAPIN * 


No. 109. 
In the wall of the Burying-ground. 


ΝΞ ΞΕ ΞΕ ANTIOXWIrEN 

. KAIAATEINIAMAKPEINI 

. BEPAKAIMAPKWIOYAIW 

. OKNHIAN WIEN GEPIAEI 
KAIIOVYAIAANTWNEINH 
FYNAIKIKAITIATWPIWA 
. . ΕἸΝΟΥΠΕΝΘΕΡΕΙΚΑΙΜΑ 
.. WIOVYAIWANTIOXWNE 
. ENOEPIAEIKAIMAPKWIO 
. MAKPEINWYIWKAIEAY 


ae « BIACXAPIN 
No. 110. No. 111. 
Near the south gate of the inner Castle. 
ΑΓΑΘΗΙ TYXHI........- AHZAN 


coe QTANAIOAQPOY KAIAZTYNO 
----OMHZIANTAK®@Y MHZANTAKAI 
--.- LANTAMEFAAQM JtEPAZAMENON 
..- SKIZOTEIMQZTEIM AIZOEAZAHMH 
.-.»-NTAENEKAHZIAIZY TPOZTIMHOE. 
o-.. YAHZKAHMOYANAP TAENEKAH?Z. 

» IKAAAAIZTEIMAIZC AIZMOAAAK.. 


3 Pococke Ins. p. 33. Kin. Macd. p. 544. Tournefort (Eng. Trans.) vol. ii. 
p. 344. 
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No. 110.—Continued. No. 111.—Continued. 


-- HOFAQOHKAAYAIAA @YAHENATII 

... AIATEIM.... ENEKEN [IEPABOYAAIA 

-. -NOIALT ....ZEAYT!. TONEAY THE 

... NEZTHIENTONANA EYEPFETHN#* 
. NTAEKTONIAIQNE 


.. EAOYMENOYK.... 
... MOYTOYTONOYAO 
᾿ς ΘΕΝΤΟΣΥΠΟΒΟΥΛΗ. 
No. 112. No. 113. 
ΠΠΟΜΠΟΝΙΟΝΣΕ Copied with ἃ telescope. 


KOYNAIANONIIPEZ TI. KA.FENTIAIA.... 
BEYTHNZEBANT ΤΙ. KA. CAKEPAQO..... 


ZTPATHITON ΜΟΝΑΠΟΓΟΝ ....... 
AIAMAKEAQN ACKAHMIAAOY ...... 
TPAPXQINAN ........ 
No. 114. AOAOTONK 
Marble block near the inner Castle. ΑΡΕΤΉΚΕΚΟ 
ἘΕΠΙΑΥΡΗΛ.. Al ΡΩΑΓΕΝΟΜ 


CIOYAPFAEIN ETWN . KZ 

AAMNPOTOTO ZANAPO 

MENOYKCYNNM ΤΟΥΦΙΛΟΙ 
ΘΉΗΉΘΑΝΤΟΣ ΕΝΕΚΕΝΚ 


No. 115. 
Near the south gate of the inner Castle. 


NCINAVGCVnISTORIAEAII 
PLEBEIPRAETORIPROCOSPONTI 
LIBITHYNIAEPRAEFECTOERVM 
DAN DINCIHCVIFER RAIAE 
IECAVGVSTORVMPRPRPRO 
VINCIAIAINFFMPROVINC 
CILICIAERAROEISANCTISSIMI 


* Tournefort, vol. ii. p. 345. Kin. Macd. p. 544. 
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No. 116. No. 117. 
να the south gate. On a pedestal near the south gate of 
TEXAAKAENY KAAY AION 
ΛΑΣΚΑΙΤΟΝΚ ZTATEIAIQ 
ΣΜΟΝΠΑΝΤΑ ΚΔΗΙΟΤΑΡΙ 
| ς 
Νο. 118. 
Outside the Castle wall. 
ΑΓΑΘΗΙΤΥΧΗΙ 


.. AIAIONMAKEAON 
ΝΑΑΡΛΙΕΓΑΕΛΕΘΟΗΝ 
ΤΟΥΚΟΙΝΟΥΤΩ͂ΝΓΑΛΑ 
ΤΩΝΓΑΛΑ . APXHNCEBACTO 


COCIMQCTAMIANAN 
AEAEIMENONQN ΩΝ 
ONON OYAHELEBAC 


TONEAYTQNEYEPFETHN 
KATAANAFO . ΕΥΣΙ. BOY 

. . CKAIAHMOYOYN 

.. OYNOCANM 

HNOVEN 
No. 119. No. 120. 
In the lower town. Outside the wall ef inner Castle. 
ΦΛΑΟΥΙΩΣΑΒΕΙ͂ ΑΓΑΘΗΥΎΧΗ 


ΝΏΓΕΝΕΙΝΕΙΚΟ ΕΠΙΤΟΥΛΑΜΠΡΟῪΠΑ 
ΜΗΔΕΙΗΘΥΓΑΤΗΡ̓ TIKOYMINIKS@AQ PEN 
THNITHAAHN TtOYTOXPHEIM . TA 
MNHMHEXAPIN TONEPFONTHNOAI 
OZANAEZKYAHT . FETONEN 
MNHMAAQZEIEL . 

TON®IZKON %B® . 
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No. 121, A. No. 121, B. 
Two ents of columns inserted in the outer walls. Much of the lines is 
uried in the wall, but may be partly restored from each other. 
.».. NIOYZTONIOYII .... ABIOYVYTETIMH 
... MIEPEAKTIZ THNHE .... ATPINNAZAIE 
~+ 2» QAEQZNOPOYPAIK .... AMIAOTIMH 
-.- QIAIABIOYTETE! .... ANOMAIZNAOY 
--. SAONATPINNA .... ΑΤΡΙΔΑΕΡΓΟΙΣ 
-.. ΝΕΓΚΟΝΤΑΦΙΛΟΤΗ wee. ΣΤΑΤΟΙΣΚΟΣΜΗ 
.... EKEAIANOMAIZNAOY .... ΟΝΤΩΝΠΡΟΑῪ 
---» ATHNIIATPIAAEPFOQ .... ΛΑΙΟΘΕΤΗΣΑΝ 
.-. AAEXTATOIZKO .... ENIMEAHOEN 
-.- AAMONONTQN ...- ATAZKEYHE 
.... AAIQAHZEAAIO .... ἸΟΥΦΥΛΗΔΙ 
ἈῊΡ ΗΣ......... ..-ς ΟΥ̓ΕΤΙΜΗΣΕΝ 
cece ee HIKATA 
No. 122. 


In a cellar in the wall of the inner Castle. 


TtlzteodyYy H PON K A 
TATAFENTAE! . TOYZAHMAPXIKOYZYNO 
. OYAAPIANOYNPEZBEYZANTAENAZIA 
. ἘΠΙΣΤΟΛΗΣΚΑΙΚΩΔΙΚΊΛΛΩΝ 
ΤΟΥΑΔΡΙΑΝΟΥΗΓΕΜΟΝΑΛΕΓΙΏΩΏΝΟΣ 
ΤΕΤΑΡΤΗΣΣΚΥΘΙΚΗΣΚΑΙΔΙΟΙΚΗΣΑΝ 
ΤΑΤΑΕΝΣΥΡΙΑΠΡΑΓΜΑΤΑΗΝΙΚΑΠΟῪ 
ΒΛΙΚΙΟΣΜΑΡΚΕΛΛΟΣΔΙΑΤΗΝΚΕΙΝΗ. 
ΣΙΝΤΙΝΙΟΥΔΑΙΚΗΝΜΕΤΑΒΕΒΗΚΕΙΑΠ. 
ΣΥΡΙΑΣΑΝΘΥΠΑΤΟΝΑΧΑΙΑΣΠΡΟΣΠΕ 
ΤΕΡΑΒΔΟΥΣΠΕΜΦΘΕΝΤΑΕΙΣΒΕΙΘῪ 
ΝΙΑΝΔΙΟΡΘΩΤΗΝΚΑΙΛΟΓΙΣΤΗΝΥΠΟ 
ΘΕΟΥΑΔΡΙΑΝΟΥΑΡΧΟΝΑΙΡΑΡΙΟΥΤΟ. 
ΚΡΟΝΟΥΥΠΑΤΟΝΠΟΝΤΙΦΙΚΑΕΕΠΙΜΕ 
ΛΗΤΗΝΕΡΓΩΝΔΗΜΟΣΙΩΝΤΩΝΕΝΡΩ 
ΜΗΗΓΕΜΟΝΑΠΡΕΣΒΕΥΤΗΝΑΥΤΟΚΡΑ 
ΤΟΡΟΣΚΑΙΣΑΡΟΣΤΙΤΟΥΑΙΛΙΟΥΑΔΡΙΑΝ. 
ἈΑΝΤΩΝΕΙΝΟΥΣΕΒΑΣΤΟΥΕΥΣΕΒΟΥΣΓΕΡ 
ΜΑΝΙΑΣΤΗΣΚΑΤΩΑΝΘΥΠΑΤΟΝΑΣΙΑΣ 
ΤΑΝΤΑΛΟΣΤΑΝΤΑΛΟΥΚΑΊΙΣΩΚΟΣΥΙΟ. 
ΑὙΤΟΥΣΑΟΥΑΤΡΕΙΣΕΤΟΝΕΑΥΤΩΝΕΥ 
ΕΡΓΕΤΗΝΚΑΙΦΙ͂ΛΟΝ 


* Inhabitants of Sabatra or Soatra, a town of Lycaonia: this confirms the 
reading of the coins, which are only imperial. Cramer, As. Mi. ii. 67. 
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No. 123. 


On the outer wall of the Citadel, very high up, copied with a telescope 
from a distance. 


Ὁ 
>. > 
Μ >m 


>? 


»Ρτ 
~ 
tin < 
ona 29 


* 
LEAP PASH AS 
ΡΟ τσ 
z 
> 
> 
Ὁ 
Ζ 


ΟΝΑΛΕΓΙΩΝΟΣΔΣΚῪ 
ΘΙΚΗΣΚΑΙΟΙΚΗΣΑΝΤΑΤΑ 
ΕΝΣΥΡΙΑΙΠΡΑΓΜΑΤΑΗΝΙΚΑΠΟΥΒ 
ΛΙΚΙΟΣΜΑΡΚΕΛΛΟΣΔΙΑΤΗΝΚΙΝ 
ΣΙΝΤΙΝΙΟΥΔΑΙΚΗΝΜΕΤΑΒΕΒΗΚΕΙ 
ΑΠΟΣΥΡΙΑΣΑΝΘΥΠΑΤΟΝΑΧΑ 
ΙΑΣΠΡΟΣΕΡΑΒΔΟΥΣΠΕΜΦΘΕΝ 
ΤΑΕΙΣΒΕΙΘΥΝΙΑΝΔΙΟΡΘΩΤΗΝ 
ΚΑΙΛΟΓΙΣΤΗΝΥΠΟΘΕΟΥΑΔΡΙΑ 
ΝΟΥΕΠΑΡΧΟΝΑΙΡΑΡΙΟΥΤΟΥ 
ΚΡΟΝΟΥΥΠΑΤΟΝΠΟΝΤΙΦΙΚ.. 
ENIMEAHTHNEPF.NAHMO 
TINNTQNENPOMHIHTEMOQ 
NAMPEZBEYTHNAYTOKPATO 
ΡΟΣΚΑΙΣΑΡΟΣΤΙΤΟΥΑΙΛΙΟΥ 
ΑΔΡΙΑΝΟΥΑΝΤΩΝΕΙΝΟΥΣΕ 
ΒΑΣΤΟΥΕΥΣΕΒΟΥΣΓΕΡΜΑΝ 
ΙΑΣΤΗΣΚΑΤΩΜΙΟΥΛΙΟΣ 
EYZEXHMQNTONAYTOY 


“I 
m 
- 


ΕὙΕΡΓΕΤΗΝ 
No. 124. No. 125. 

In a courtyard of a private house, the Outside the wall of the ioner Castle. 
angles of the stone being cut off. . . .«MIOCANDIDO 
.. -SAPI.IM... MARIOCEIBO 
.. ATOIMPE.. EC . AVGPRO 
. . - EVERIPHPET . MIVSR 
. - ~e=VGARABADI . 


* This inscription evidently relates to the same person as the last, 
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No. 124.—Continued. No. 126. 
-VIM .ANTO... On the Castle wall, very high. 
.. -'.8SARM.NEP... Ώ.. Μ. 
. NTONIN.PII... ΜΡΕΝΙΝΙΟΜΕ 
. -DIVI.HADRIA... AVGITAPPENATI 
. . Divi. TRAIAN. DO 
. -IVINERVAEAD 
-L ERUAN.. 
-N | N VS 
XvCC.... 
No. 127. 


On the top of the gate of the inner fort. 
AYTOKPATOPINEPOYNITPAIANQIKAIZAPIZEBAL 


No. 128. 


On a large block. 


AXIVSLEGPROPR 
COTIAICI 


No. 129. No. 130. 

In the Armenian and Protestant Burial-grounds. 
IMPCAESAR I M.AYP. ΔΙΟΝΗΣΙ 
MAYRELIO ONTONTAYKYTA 
ANTONINOIN TON 
VICTOAVGVSTO MAYPZITATQPIA 
PItOFELICI NOZTONAAEA 
ACtHIiIYCINVSVI GIAOYN 
DEVOTISSIMVS 
NVMINIEIVS * 


No. 131. 
On a large architrave. 
VNLIFEPMANIK 


* Pococke Insc., p. 33. Tournefort, vol. ii. p. 348, who gives the sixth line 


thus: 
AEL .LYCINVS .V.1. 
VOL. II. 2a 
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No. 132. 


QTIKONBAZ TOY 
NAPAATAGONYION 
ὙΛΗΣΙΑΦΥΛΑΡΧΗΣΑΝ 
ΤΑΦΙΛΟΤΕΙΜΩΣΚΑΙ 
ἈΣΤΥΝΟΜΗΣΑΝΤΑΑ 
ΓΝΩΣΚΕΡΓΟΝΠΟΙΗ 
ΣΑΝΤΑΠΟΛΥΤΕΙΜΗΤΟΝ 
ENKOMOKETIQEKTON 
IAIQNKKAGHMEPAN 
NOAAANAPEXONTATHOY 
AHTEIMHOENTAENIE.. . 
EKKAHZIAIZKBOYAH 
ΦΥΛΗΙΑΝΕΑΟΛΥΜΠΙΑ 
ENIMEAOY MENON 
ΒΑΣΣΟΥΓΑΙΟΥΚΑΘΗ 
ΝΑΙΟΥΣΕΝΓΑΜΟΥ 
ΤΟΥΤΟΠΟΥΔΟΘΕΝΤΟΣ 
ὙΠΟΤΗΣΛΑΜΠΡΟΤΑΤΗ. 
BOVAHE * 


Ζ 
Α 
Φ 


No. 138. 
InIA@AAOYIANON 


ΣΟΥΛΠΙΚΙΟΝΔΙΣΓ. 


Νο. 184, 
In the town, resembling the former. 


Γ. AIA. ΦΛΑΟΥΙΑΝΝ 


ΛΑΤΑΡΧΗΝΤΟΝΑ COYANIKIONAIC 
ΓΝΟΤΑΤΟΝΚΑΙΔΙ FAAATAPXHNTON 
KAIOTATON AFNOTATONKAIAI 
ΦΛΛΟΥΙΑΝΟΣ KAIO.TATONTON 
EYTYXH= ΓΛΥΓΥΤΑΤΟΝΠΑ 
ΤΟΝ VAYKY TPQNA 
TATONNIA SAAOYIANHC MAPA 
TPQNA AHCEZENTOAH 
TOYANAPOCMOY . 
AIC YYYX! +t AAENIKTHTOY 


AIEYTYXI 


* Pococke Insc,, p. 34, who has omitted the eleventh line. 
{ Kin. Mac., p. 545. ‘Pournefort, vol. ii. p. 348, who makes the last line- 


ΑΙΕὙῪΥΤΥΧΙ 
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No. 135. 
In the court of a small Greek church in the-citadel. 


NI o1c 
KAIIOYAIA 
NWIOY AIA 
NOYANT 
QNINOCI 
OYAIANOY 
OAAEASCOC 
MNHMHCXA 


PIN ᾿ 
ΧΑΙΡΕΠΑΡΟΔΕΙ͂ΤΑ 
Νο. 186. 
Fou 


‘ANENBAPA 
JACOAAHKATOIKIANAPKYPATEPIINH 
[ΠΑΜΦΑΕΟΤΑΤΗΠΟΛΙΟΠΑΟΘΑΟΓΑΛΑ 
[TANNATPIAOC 


QKINAYNQN 
- . -AAMPOTIC. . 


[RRENBAPA Δ τας κυ βάτερπνν, 
-EOYPF: 


No. 137. 
On two stones inside the wall of the inner Citadel. 
AOPKOTECEX 
ῳ, ἘΡΓΕΤΗ. . O10 
ΔΟΞΑΝΜΕΓΙΟΤΗΝΤΟΥΘΕΟΥ 
ANAKTINICTIQMIXAHAE * 


© The letters of these two ttones have a very Byzantine Character. 
a2 
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No. 138. 
Inside the temple (Byzantine ἢ). 
fENHCTAMENOC 
YNEPAPOENTACY 
CETONON OAONAIM 
TOYTONNEPYCETON 
ANAMAPTHTEWC 
@ECMOYCOCIPACAM 
HrFAIENHOFHCAPX 


No. 139.—Meulk. 


Onamarble column. 
MPICA. ...APDIVIVES 
PASIAN! . FAVGPONTMAX 
TRIBPOT ESTXiMPXVCOS 
VICENSORPP...... XX 
CAES 
COSVIIPPRINCIVVENTyT:S 
ACAESENNIVMGALLIVM 
LEGPROPRVIASPROVINCI 
ARV .G...TIAECAPPAD . 
CIAEPONTIPISIDIAEPA 
PHLAGON IAELYCAONIAE 
ARMENItAEMINORIS 

STRAVERVNT 
LXXIi 


No. 140.—Aslank, a ruined village near Ortou. 


On a sepulchral monument. 
NIAIKAIAYP. . . . KIM 


No. 141. 


On a funereal cippus. 
XAIPENAPOAEITA 
. « eQBIOCTAY 
and on the other side 
1OC ..AAYAO!. . .Φ. ONTOYKA 
~-CIA. . 2... eee ew {AEIPOY 


NH 
MHCXAPINXAIPENAPOAEITA 
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No. 142. 
On a funereal cippus. 


AVP . AIONYCIOCNPICKOY 
CTPATONIKHCYMBIOLAYK . 


TATHANECTHCENMNHMHC 
XAPINKAIMPICKOCYEIOC 
KAIXAPITQNYEIOC 
KAIONHCAFABPOC 


XAIPENAPO 
AITA 


No. 143.—Bala Hissar, anc. Pessinus. 


ΕὙΦΡΟΓΥΝΗΓΑΓΑΡΙΩΑΝΔΡΙΓΛΥΚΥΤΑΤΩ͂ 
ΜΝΗΜΉΓΧΑΡΙΝ 


No. 144. . 
In very large letters on an architrave. 
ZANTIKH 


No. 145. 
On a small votive tablet. 


HTYXHOEA 

HT PIKAPNO® 

EW KAAPWCEYAAIT 
NQNOCAKAIAKYAAE . Al 

ANAC . YENMIMEAOY 

.ENOICYNTHMA 

OCKHNMOYPWNKA 


WTANEKTOYT . 
MOF 


No. 146. 


On a large block almost completely buried except one corner. 

Ell WOM .. ww we et we et ws ee ee 
ENAOOHN NQ... eee ee we te we 
NIANOYAPIWAIKINITIANWA cee ew tt . 

ΧΙΝΗΒΓΑΛΑΤΑΙ 
, . ENCAMENOY . Τ. ANTQNIOYEYTIXIANOYA 
. TWIKAIACH NAIOYKIGAPWAOYMN EPIOAO 

_ ὙΠΛΕΙΟΤΟΝΙΚΟΥΠΑΡΑΔΟΞΟΥΕΠΙ. . ΜΦΙΓΑ 
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No. 146.—Continued. 


. . ».NOYMAYPIFAYKWNIANOYVEOCELIOYKYKAI 

. . AHIOYAYEIONEIKOYAKTION ... ΟΥΠΛΕΙ 

. ONEIKOYNAPAAOZEOYKAITACHCTHECYN 

«ee TYXAHCTOCYNAPXOYCANMWNECTOYA 
tee ee TACHIEPAMOYCIKHNEPINOAICTIKHMEN 
ae POCTWNNMEPITONAIONYCONTEXNEITWNI 
os wt ΞΕ NHCTE@AIIEITINWERAIA. .. AXTAANYET 
ΝΕ eee ΞΞΕΕ MANTATAT 


No. 147.—-Seurt Hissar. 


On a large block of marble, said to have been brought from Bala Hissar. 


ον. AHKAIOAHMO. 
.... CTHNWNTOAIETOBW 
.. . NAECCINOYNTIWNE . 
.... CENOEOAOTONGE 
. «<OTOYTOYTYPANNOYACL.. 
. » « ZANTAKAIEIPHNAPXHCE 
.. TAENAOSWCKAIAC... 
. MHEANTANMAEICTAE... 
. ELFOYEIKAIPOICKANTA 
. ACAEITOYPFA. . NOT 
EAYTOYMC...... .WLTE 
CANTAANENAEWCMACAICT . 
MAICTEIMHOENTAENEKKA . 
CIAICYNOTEBOYAHCKAI 
AHMOYANAPIANTQNAN 
FACECIKAIEIKONWN... 
ΘΈΓΡΕ APET 


" 
rm 
ma 
m 
* 
m 


No. 148. 
On a sarcophagus in the Bazaar. 


MAFEIANOCHAIOYEATW 

KATECKYACENKTHEYBIW 

AMIAHAIQAWPOYKMAN . 

NIAIAAEZANAPOYTHMHTP! 

THCOPONCYNTWNHOPION 
ATMATI 
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No. 149. 
On a large block of marble. 


ee MONAALMH. .. . 


oc ee NTOZTTOYHAL... 
-.. ΑΣΩΝΤΩΝΕΠΙ... 


ὙΠ Τ * OAINAQMATA.. A. . 


" ONANOKEITAIEIE . Τ.. 
ONFPAMMATO®YAA ..K. 


ΟΣΔΥΣΙΝΔΕΠΉΧΕΙ .... 
OMEXPITOYAIO....... 
ONAEEINAITOIZAMNIE . 
EMOYXAPITISKALEPM . 
AH KAIEYTYXIQKAI . 


TONEZOMENOIETE . eee 


ΤΟΙΧΟΙΣΤΟΥΤῸΟΠ .... 


With the following imperfect fragment on the other side. 


are ANATON . ΜΣΠΗ 
cee ΜΗΣΤΟΥΒΩ 
ΝΞ ἘΣΗΝΒΡΊΑΣ 


ΣΑ 
ΧΕ 
Μ 

n 


No. 150.—Alekiam, anc. Orcistus. 
AYPNEIKHANAPIPOVIWIO . 


KOMHTHKAIAYPHAIOIVIC .... 
TOYXAPITWNKAIMEN . 
ANQCKAIMENANAPOCKA.... 
MNAKAIHAIOCOFANBPOC.... 


. ARNHNATPIMNHMHCKXAP . 
No..151. No. 152. 
On a large block, in large characters, On a pedestal. 
QPOC OPKIZETHNOI 
ATT I 
OY KW 
MHC 
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maAA 

“ΘΟ 
22.» 
x «ἰ 
ς1-98 


ZI4z" 
“ΤΟ 
δοΞ 
.» 


Xs 
>0Q00 


Ι 

NEPMOKPA 

W) POY KAIMAPIQNOC 
. CKAHNIOAW POY KAIEYNOAEMOY 
. IOKAEOYCKAIMAYPHNOYEYAH 
. OYKAIMH NOAW POYFTOYMHNOAW POY 
. MIMEAHOENTWNMAPIWNOCAC 
. AHMMOAW POYKAIAIOTPESOYCT PIC 
. OYMHNOAW POY KAINONAIOYNOM 
. YAIOYKAAYAIOYPOY@OYKAIEYNOAE 
. OYMOMMWNOCAPXONTWNKAI 

- ΠΟΠΛΙΟΥΠΟΜΠΥΛΙΟΥΚΛΑῪ 
AIOYPOY%EINOY 


«ἢ mm 
το 
r 
i 
Ie 
59 
Z4 2 
Or 
ZZ 
EO 


No. 154. 


On a marble pedestal, inscribed on three sides. 


REPARATIONEMIVREQVAE 
. VNTOBTINEREPROIN DEGRA 
VITATISTVAEINTERCESSIONE 
QVAEFVERANTMVTILATA 
ADINTEG RVMPRISCIHONORIS 
. EDVCISANCIMVSVTETIPSI 
~-PPIDVMQVEDILIGENTIA 
. VITVMEXPETITOLEGVMAD 
. VAEAPPELLATIONISSPLEN 
- OREPERFERVANTVRPARES 
. ITVRSINCERITATEMTVAMID 
. . ODPROMPTISSIMEPROTEMPO 
.. NOSTRIDIGNITATECONCES 
.. VS . ERGASVPPLICANTES . ES 
.. TANTERIMPLERE . VAIP . PIA 
. . RISSIMEACIVCVN DISSIMENOB 


This is not mach more than the half of one side: the following more imperfect 
fragment came from another side, and has been partly copied by Pococke. 
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. . . VEA. LARISSIMENOBIS 
INCOLEE 
CIVITATIS 
TIAENOST RAEM 
NTABL 
NEQVIBVSEN . . STVDIVMESTVRBE 
VASCON DERE 
TERMORTVAS 
SPATISPRIORISAETATISOPPI DISSPLEN DOREETCOR 
. SSEVCC DANNVISMAGISTPATV 


TOTVSOPPORTVNVSESSE 
QVATVORPARTIBVS 


No. 155.—-Hergan Kaléh, anc. Amorium? 


ς. AIVIOCA 
PVRNIANOMIL 
ILEGXTIFVLM DO 
M . PRIVERNOEX 
NALIAVEXIT . ΑΤιο 
LEQLIVSDEM 
DSP BM 


No. 156. 
At a fountain near Geumek Kieui. 


CAYPKANIKAFYNAIKICEMNOTA THMNHMHCXA..N 
- ATECK . ACAKAITEKNWNOIAIHN TAYTA. 


Νο. 157. 
In the burial-ground of Geumek Kicui. 
ἘΞ ΞΕ CKAIAAEC. .... 


No. 158, . 
In the vault below a square tower, two miles below Genmek. 


NAOMNWAWPOICMNHMHCKXA..... 


VOL. II. 2H 
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No, 159. 


AMMIACWZONTI 
LAIWANAPIFAYKYTAT 
WMNHMHCXAPIN . 
KAITEKNOICZWCI 


No. 160. 


IEPMOFENHIMAPKOYC.. 
FAYKYTATHEEKOYNAHKA.. 
KNOIC . AWPOICMNHMHCXAPIN 
AYTWKAIMHT PINANAZW CH 


No. 161.—Eski Kara Hissar. 

In very rude characters. 
ANOTHCENIFPA@HC 
TOYTONOYTOYTOYTAI 
ΓΑΝΩΕΓΩΟΙΚΟΔΟΜΩΟΠΡ EC 
BYTEPOCHLYXOCM E 
ΤΑΤΩΝΠΑΙΔΙΩΝΠΟΥΠΙ Γ 
MATIOCKAIENI@ANIOCEKTQ Ν 
ΕΜΩΝΥΠΑΡΧΟΝΤΩΝ 


Νο. 162. 


AOIWN 
tNOIMENOCAPICTOYTWNOEOPPHTWN 
HNMAPOAITAMNH MATHEC MNH MHEXAPIN 
MASEIMIWNETEYSETOYTOTOICNONOIC 
AMEIEMIWLCINHAGETWIXPONWINOTE 
HTEPLCYNYNMAPXE!ITOIEXPONOICYNHPETIC 
OAEYNOMEIOLC KAINIEAETHNCYCTACIN 

WCCOPSOLYMAPXWNIATPOLCKAIFENNAAAL 
ΗΓΕΙΡΕΝΑΥΤΟΠΡΟΓΟΝΙΚΗΓΦΗΜΗΓΧΑΡΙΝ 
ΑὙΤΟΓΠΡΟΘΥΜΩΓΚΛΗΡΟΜΗΕΑΓΩΕΓΠΑΛΑΙ 


Νο. 168. Νο. 164. 
On two large blocks, in rude characters. 
IMPAN ...... VINONI AX 7 
IMPNE HIiCOS 18 LA ΟΧῸ 
CAES. .Ο. .IVDIANI SVR ill COS 
CXCill | 


RAAPADCOS 
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No. 165.—Afiom Kara Hissar. 
In the Armenian burial-ground. 


. « ». NKNOYMANIKAKA . 
.. ENAEOCKEZEMI.. 
. . AKEOIEIPOIATIETITT . 
. NOY 


No. 166. 
On various parts of the entablature of a handsome monument. 


AOMNH.... 
THIYNAIKIKAITEKNOICCYNTHEAY 
. OYMHTPIKAI .. . . TIEANTQHPQD 
TOYTQKAKQE ΠΟΙΗΕΕΙΎΠΟΚΑ 

TAPATOC ECTQ 


No. 167. 
On a large broken slab. 


ΣΕΟΥΗΡΟΝΠΕΡ 
ΤΙΝΑΚΑΕΥΣΕ 
ΒΗΣΕΒΑΣΤΟΝ 
ΓΑΙΑΚΟΡΔΙΑ 
ΦΡΟΝΤΕΙΝΑ 
ΕΠΙΜΕΛΗΘΕΝ 
TOZ#KASCEO 
AQPOYTONAN 


No. 168. 
On a rough block. 


1ATXO 
VETERCOSOOCXC 


No. 169. 

On a large block near the mosque. 
LACOEKAGAPOICENECOAInNPEAETAITACNONHPI . 
NOTWNYYXWNYMWNNAYCACCAIANOTWNIONHPE! 
W) NMAGETAIKAAON NMOLEINEIZHTHEATEKPICEINPY 

AIKOYMENON KPINATEOP@ANWKAIAIKAIWCA 
KAIAEYTEKAIAIEAENXOWMENAETFE!I...... 
WIINYMWNAIAMAPTIAIWEOOINIKOYHWCXI 
ANW EAN AEWCKOKKHNONWCEPIONAEYKANW 


9H 2 
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No. 170.—Seurlen. 

[The beginning is wanting. ] 
APPOYNTIONIIPIMI . 
AIATETHNEYNOIAN 
HNAIANANTOCMAP 
ECXHTAITHNMOAEIKAI 
AIATALCOIAOAOTIACAY 
TOYEPrFENICTA... 


 THCECANTOCBOYBA 
AOYMNACEOY TOY 
MNALEOY 
No. 171. No. 172. 

AYTOKPATOPA IOYAIANA. 
KAIZAPAM . AYPH MNANZEBMH 
AIONANTQON EINON PAKAZTPQN 
ZEBMEFIZTONYVION ENIANOTINE 
AYTOKPATOPOS ΟΥ̓ΣΑΚΕΡΔ. 
ΚΑΙΣΑΡΟΣΛΣΕ ΤΟΣΠΡΕΣΒΕ. 
ΠΤΙΜΙΟΥΣΕΟΥΗ ΤΟΥΔΕΔΟΜΙ 

ΡΟΥ ΣΕΒ ΤΙΟΥΑΡΙΣΤΑ 
ΑὙΡΗΛΙΟΣΣΑΓ OYAPABIANOY 
KTOZKAINAND 
TIAAFPINNEINA 
ZYNKAHTIKOI 

No. 173. No. 174. 

In very large characters. On a cornice. 

AYTOKPATO ~ +» OKPAT... 

PAKAIZAPA 

M . AYPHAION 

ANTQNEINON . 

ZTEBAZTON 

ΓΑΝΤΩΝΙΟΣ 

NAYAEINOZAY 

PHAIANOYZEB 

ΚΑΤΑΛΕΙΨΙΩΣ 


AYPHAIOYKI/ 
ZOYTOYNAI .. 
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No. 175. 
AYPMAIOCEIPM . NAIOCAPIETQO 
NYMOYENICKEYACENTONPO 
TONIKONMNHMEION ZONEAY 
TAKAIFONEYCIKAIAYPHAIA 
AMIATHEAYTOYFYNAIK 
KAITEKNOICAYPHAIQNAN 
IMENEIKAIAYPHAIQAMIA 
NOQOTICANAETOYTQAT.A 
MNHMEIQNKAKONNPOENOIH 
CEIHETEPONZQMAENNCKOM. 
CEIHNTHCAOYAHCMOYKOCMIAC 
ANOTEICEITQIEPQTATAQTA 
MEIN AHNAPIAAILCXIAIANENTA 
KOZIAKAIAYTOCELTQTEKNN 
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TEKNOIZYNOKAT APATOZTOYTOY 


TOYTOYTOANTIFPA®ONANETE . . ΕΙΓΤΑ... 
ΑΜΑΝΕΙΑ...... . ΝΟΥ..... 
No. 176. Yalobatch. No. 177. 


On a column. 
S.T.PESCENNIVS 
L.&.SER.PRAEF 
DRVSI . TIVIRANN 
SECVND.PONT 

ΤΙ VIR 


TI 


TAD RZXSQOMOP VII 
Ἵ-τ πον πολ: 
Ό "Ὁ ΘΟ 
τ“. Φ Γ΄. ° rm Ἕ 
en O_MArso>rdr. & 
> Keer) 5” 


5. 
Z<n49”6 Pop 
nPXrPOZQ OS Zar VSO 
-- e ~~ < am ΘΟ 
<>-0O ΞΟ 2: 
“Ὁ ἢ « Ὁ -- Γ᾿ 


«Ὁ "»» 
xX< 


KATACYN . WPHCIN 
TOYASIOAOrFWTATOY 
AYPHAIOY KANAIAOY 
HCOPOCETEGHENH 
(The remainder is illegible.] 


mo <. qm «᾿ 
x= = 
os οἷ ὅ2πο 
2, 
ue 


a © | 
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CN ls cae oy 


mi 
y 
< 
rr 
> 
Ὃ 
ὍὌΓ 


VIRSTLIBIVDICANI 


M 
M ΙζςοΟν 
TRIB'ATICHEQVIFERCAP . . 


TESTAMENTVMA. 
CERTAMENGVMC 


QVO..NN.. 


N 


.O.V.. 


No. 181. 
In the wall of a house. 


CVITIVIRMONE 
TANVALIQVAES 
TORICAN DIDATO 
PRAETORICANDIO 
AVGVRICOSPA 
TPONOCOIPOS 
TVIPOPINTHEATRO 
VICVILABRVS 


_VLISTIS 


No. 182. 
In the wall of a mosque. 


CARRIO.C.F. 
QVIRINA 
CALPVRNIO 
FPONTINO 
HONORATO 
. VIIIVIRMONE 
TAITAAA . IQVAES 
TORICAN DIDATO 
PRAETORICANI 
VICVRICOSPA 
TRONOCOIPOS 
IVIPOPINTHEAT RO 
VICAEDIIICIVS 


No. 183. 
In the wall of a mosque. 


T. CISSONIVS .Q.F . SERVE! 
LEGVGALLDVMVIXI 
BILIBENTERBIBINVOS 
QVIVIVITIS 
P . CLISONIVSQISERFRATER 
FVIT 
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No. 184. 


On a broken column. 


V.V. PETILIAME 
TERTIASIBIET 
MPETILIOPATRI 
ZWCAMETIAIATEPTIA 
EAYTHKAIMAPKW) 
NETIAIWNATPI 


No. 186. 
In the wall of the mosque. 


ΑΝΟΡΑ. R . COEFLAV 
LIIVIREIC. CMV 


CERTA.OQ 
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No. 185. 


On a pedestal. 


ANTIOCHI 
AECAESARI 


(The remainder obliterated. } 


No. 187. 
In the wall of the mosque, 


ARCHTEMPESPEN D 
CiviT . EPHESEXIBE 
RAISVAEIECTACO 
NOFFPERPABIMP 
DIVOMARCOC.F.P.AI 
SACRHADPIANON 
EPHESIPOSTVEPOPVA 
OBMERITEIVS 
VICGERMAIVS 
D. D 


No. 188. 


On a large block near a fountain. 


LFLAVIO.L.F 

SERCRISPINO 

SACER DOTI.1O/ 

DEC.L.FLAVIVS.L.F. 

SERLONGVSPATER 
DD HC 


LFLAVIOPAVLO 

SER DECAE . QVAES 
CVRATORIARCAESAN 
CTVARLFLAVIVS .L.F.SER 
LONGVSFE . PATRISVOOB 
MERITATEEIVS D. D. 


HC 
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No. 189.— Aglasin, anc. No. 190.—Buldur. 
Sagalassus. On a half-fluted column. 
On a broken pedestal. POAWNANTIO 


HZATAAAZZE TOYEPMOrAZWN 
ὨὩΝΠΟΛΙΣΠΡΩΤΗ EAYTWKAI..... 
ΤΗΣΠΙΣΙΔ .... FYNAIKIKAITEKNOIC 


No. 191. No. 192.—Ikedji. 
At a fountain in Ketzi Borlou. In the burial-ground. 
POYMENEKPATOYZ IMPCAESCAIVAI 
MAXIMIANO 
P.F.INVICTOAVG 


No. 193. —Deenair. 

In a Turkish house. 
OAHMOLCOANOAAONIATQAN 
TANANOPYNAAKOYETEIMH 
CENTIBEPION KAAYAIONTIBE 
PIOVYIONKYPEINAMIOGPIAATHN 
APXIEPEATHECACIACTONEAYTON 
MPOCTATHNKAIEY EPFETHNAIATE 
THNEKAOTQNKAIHOGEKAIEINN 
KAIAIATHNMPOCAYTONEYNOI 
THNENIMEAEIANNOIH CAME 
NOYENITOYANAPIANTOCANAC 
TACEQEZENQNOCANOAAQNIOY 
ANAPOCKPATICTOYTQNNOAEITQN 


No. 194. 

In the same house. 
ΕΣΤΗΝΗΤΟΥΘΕΙΟΤΑΤΟΥΚΑΙΣΑΡΟΣΓΕΝΕΘΛΙΟΣ 
ΠΑΝΤΩΝΑΡΧΗ ΔΙΚΑΙΩΣΑΝΕΙΝΑΙ͂ΟΓ 
ΜΗΤΗΙΦΥΣΕΙΤΩΙΤΕΧΡΗΣΙΜΩΙΕΙΓΕΟΥΔΕ 
ΠΤΟΝΚΑΙΕΙΣΑΤΥΧΕΣΜΕΤΑΒΕΒΗΚΟΣΣΧ 
ΕΤΕΡΑΝΤΕΕΔΩΚΕΝΠΑΝΤΙΤΩΚΟΣΜΩΙΟ 
ΞΑΜΕΝΩΦΘΟΡΑΝΕΙΜΗΤΟΚΟΙΝΟΝΠΑΝΤ 
rENNHOEHKAIZAPAIOANTIZAIKAIQNZYNO 
APXHNTOYBIOYKAITHIZQOQHEIFEFTONEN 
KAIOPOZTOYMETAMEAEZ@CAIOTIFENN 
MIAZTANANOHMEPAZEIZIETOKOINONKAIE 
ΤΟΣΟΦΕΛΟΣΕΥΤΥΧΕΣΤΕΡΑΣΛΑΒΟΙΑΦΟΡ 
ΓΕΝΟΜΕΝΗΣΕΥΤΥΧΟΥΣΣΧΕΔΟΝΤΕΣΥΝΒΑ 
ἘΕΝΑΣΙΑΙΠΟΛΕΣΙΝΚΑΙΡΟΝΕΙΝΑΙΤΗΣΕΙΣΤΗΝ 
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Νο. 195. 
In the same houze. 


MHAEEZT AIMIAHMEPAAYQMEZONFEINOMENON ....... 
KATATHNP2MAI . HNZYHOHAN 


EAOZSENTOIZENITHZEAZIAZEAAHZEINEFNQMHTOYAP.... 
ANOQAAQNIOY TOYMHNO@IAOYAIZEANITOY EME.... 
AIATAZAZATONBIONHM2NNPONOIAZNOYAHNEIZEN .... 
NHKAI@IAOTIMIAINOT EAHOTATON TOIBIOIAIEKOSM .... 
ENENKAMENHTONZEBAZTONONEIZEYVEPL EXIANANOPD. ... 
ETAHOOZENA. . . HEMEPI OHMAZA.... 
ONAQQA........ NIA 


No. 196. 
On the same stone as the last, but in ἃ separate column. 


ΙΦΙΣΧΙΑΔΕ 
ΗἩΤΑΣΑΣΕΝΠΕ 
ΝΥΦΗΜΩΏΩΝΕΙΣ 
ΠΡΟΣΤΑΞΩΔΕ 
INAQIANATE 
ΓΡΑΦΕΝΤΟΥΣ 
ΤΟΝΑΡΙΘΜΟΝ 
ΣΑΠΟΤΗΣΠΡῸ 
ΚΑΙΣΑΡΟΣΩΣ 
AIONTIEIKAIT 
ΙΣΣΙΙΝΤΟΝΣΕ 
ΙΟΝ ΛΛ 
AATIIEOM 


No. 197. 


In the same house. 


. ΟΝΑ. -.ΓΟΝΕΑΝΠΡΟΣΓΕΝΙΙΤ. . . 

ENITAIZ APXHNAONHAOKE.O........ 

TAIKAIENEIOYVYAE ANKAITHNAYTHNNEANNOYMI. . 

ETOIAIONEKAZ ZAPOZTENECGAIOZEKEINH TENANT 

MAZITHINAZIN HTIZEZSTINTIPOENNEAKAAANAQN 

EITONAYTONTAIZ TEIONTEIMHOEHINPOZAABOMENH 
APXHNEIZOAOY MAAAONNAZINIEINHTAIFNOQPIMQS 
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No. 198. 


A fragment in the town. 


OINPOTONIK. . . . EITINEXANOAEIQZAN 
ΤΗΝΕΠΙΓΡΑΦΗΝ 


Νο. 199. Νο. 900. 


On a high pedestal. On a similar pedestal. 
MAPKIANZEBAZTHN MATTIAIANZEBAZLTHN 
HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZ HBOYAH KAIOAHMOZ 
KAGEIEPQZTENENI KAGEIEPQZENEN!I 
MEAHGENTOZMAP MEAHCGENTOZMAP 
KOYATTAAOYAPIFY KOYATTAAOYAPLrY 
POTAMIOYTHZINO POTAMIOYTHZNO 

ΛΕΩΣ ΛΕΩΣ 


No. 201. 


On a large alab outside the town. 


TOZHNOZH .ACKAIGANQNZHTONOIAOIEL 
OKTOAMNOCAENOAAAMHTPY@QNYNTOICOIAOIE 
OYTOCTE...HKENEPINATOQNKAIZHNEKP ..... Γ. 

ΕΓωΔΕΕΤΡΥΦΗΓΑΜΗΝΟΓΟΝΗΚΟΓΚΕΗΥΓΤΑΟΕΕ 
METEAWNEMAYTOYNANTATHYYXHKAAA 
AMAXWCEBIWCAME...AWNKECYNFENWN 
MHAENOOYNOYAWC....AOAIWZAAAONTINI 
OYTOEOBIOCMOICEPONNOTANEZWNEFW 
EICNANTAAHYTYXHCAEICAYTONNICTEY . COEW 
AOAO. .AIAOM ENONATMIPAWKATH@YCIEAOL 
POY? .NY .AMNOCENEIMOYFAYKYTATWNATPI 
KNAYAEIN CIANANAPQMEXITAOYE 


No. 202. 


In the Burial-ground. 


CO@HCIAKAIC..... 
TOHPWONEAYTHK. . 
TWANAPIAIAAAK. . . 
TOICTEKNOIC... 

POCOYTEGHCCiz. .. 
EICTONOICKON..... 
EYTPAGIXEPEX..... 

@PONT.... 
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No. 203. 


In the Burial-ground. 


APTACAPTEMIAWPOYMETA 
NACACAPXALCKAIAITOYPT1 
ACKAITAEPIFAENTWCTAAI 
WCEAIAWNAYONAL...N 
TONANAPIANTATIIEPO 
TATHNAATIAENIMEAH 
OENTWNCTH...ANACTA 
CEWCMENEKAEOYE 
NMnPAQKAOYTOYAPTEMI 
AW POY KAIMENEKAEOYE 
TPYOWNOCTWNANEY . WN 
AYTOY 


No. 204. 

On a pedestal in the Burial-ground. 
ΑὙΡΕΠΑΙΘΟςΓΩΦΕ 
ALOYAYEANONTOC 
EnOoOIHCATOHPWON 
EMAYTWKAITY 
NAIKIMOYKAITOICTE 
KNOIC O€TEPOCOY 
TE@HC.T......... 
A€YCETONE!W.. . . TONTA 
MION X@. 


No. 205. 


AN@IAEFWKEIMAIMENEKAEIMITA 
TWAEZYNAN API KAIFAPZWNTEZOM 
TOYTOLEPAZAAXOMENKAIAINOMEN 
AYOTEKNANEONAES EAPTEM IAWPON 
OZXAPIN EYZEBIHZPEYZENTYM BON 
SOIMENOIZIN XAIPNMAOIITAPIONTEZ 
ΚΑΙΕΥΧΑΣΘΕΣΟΥΠΕΡΑΥΤΟΥ. 


Νο. 206. 
On the bridge over the Marsyas. 
AYPAY=AN WNTTANNYXOY KATAC KEYACATON HP 
ONEMAYTWKAIAYPHAIAAMMIATHIYNAIKIMOY 
EICOETETOCOYTEOHCETAIECIAETICENITHAEY.... 
OIECTAIAY . WNPOCTONGEON 
212 
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ὋΣ ᾿ἀ “θὲ ὋΝ "οὶ χορανηρ 99g Ὁ 


ΝΌΟΝ ΝΟΧ JONUALVIIVNALNIU 
shee VVNaW IZ¥VdAOWJZOdUNTDSOL 
ΝΈΟΝ AVUIANAXISZHXdVUVE 
NIBVaLNAZ XVIZUVd3OA03 OAOLZVL 
ANOdLUHNZ INUVVOUVULVNINIdVI: 
* LOUAVL3LZ0.1 lOLVAZHWUAZVdIINOIZ" * 
NVI3V ° WINOId LVLINHL AVAAOIVVWUIEVNANVV - 
“*WIVHOHWILSZUIVISL τ᾿ UAVdIVIHLHZAOL* * * * 
πΠΡΙΥ wou peo; vay 
ZXOdUVIW “O13 ὋΝ 
XOIAO 
NOd3LU “ΛΟ N  VUZXONHWNOL = AOdVNV=3VV ΝῊ 
NHVVISI AOdOOINVO3L= XISVIaXdVVL 
NOIVIVN ZINHNIOJIVNOOVdJILNVZHOVdSILUSZHLZHLAVLVIVISXSI> 
ἴθταν yung sxeezeg ozey 38 saSeqdoores τ UE 
606 “ON. 805 ὋΝ 
ἀοννινάψμαοιι! ΤΟ. νυσζιτισιωυ λῶν λωμω τὺ 
ΑΟ΄ ΠΤ VALAOIdSAOLV.LNVAAVZOdUVL 
τ *FNAOLAODA' " 
sre ALAVZOLULVL SL 
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No. 211. 
Aqueduct near Aiasaluck. 
WKAIANWN 
KAIPEAPTEMI 
KAIPEKOMOAENE! 
KHTA 
No. 212.—Erythre. 
On opposite sides of a marble slab. 
ENIQNZIKAIAIOAEOS 
ΑΓΑΘΗΤΥΧΗΙ -ΟΣΑΓΝΗΙΩΝΟΣΩΣΕΦΕ 
. ΔΟΞΕΝΤΗΙ ΒΟΥΛΗΙ. --ΟΥ̓ΣΙΝΕΠΙΠΡΥΤΑΝ.. 
... ENIOITONIAP... --ΑΝΔΡΙΔΕΩΘΡΑΣΥ.. 
THNAFNQS... ...HMOYKAAZQOEFN .. 
‘TIM... ....AOONT......... 
No. 213. No. 214. 
On a small tablet. On a broken pedestal. 


- - . V¥XOZ 
-- . -AHNIOAQPOY 
. . . AIPE 


No. 215. 
On a broken slab. 


IMOAHMOZ 
EYEYM. . .AN. 


No. 217. 
On two fragments united afterwards. 


ΘΟΙΝΔΙΔΟΤ 
ΗΣΘΥΗΤΑΔΕΙ ........ 
ΡΙΤΗΣΓΛΩΣΣΗΣ....... 
ΚΑΙΗΠΟΛΊΣΑΡΓΥΡΙΩ. ... 

ENIITEAEIOY Γ Χ.... 


. . - LALTA 
. . KYPAIHNAAEA 


No. 216. 
On a large slab. 


ΙΌΛΕς 
ΤΟΥΔΗΜΟΥ 


Νο. 218. 
On a block of grey marble. 


ΔΩ 
ΝΕΙ 
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No. 219. 
On two small fragments. 
A 


YAQ 
ΟΝΟΙΑΝΚΑΘΙΣ 
EMNANTIKAII 
EPAINZTHNTE 


ΙΟΙΣ 
ὙΝΑΛΛΑΣΙΑΝΤΩΙ 
NANAPONKAINPO 


ENAINQIKAITH 
AIOIAOINOICEN 
NAIQNTA 
No. 220. No. 221. 

On a slab of grey marble. OINEOI 
ATQP MENEAHMOZSZA 
THAHN 

(ENIMEAH . OMOYEZE!.. 
TOYEKAII ° 
No. 228. No. 224. 
On the back of No. 218. On a small alab. 
Π ΟΔΗΜΟΣ 
ΝΟ ΕΡΜΑΓΟΡΑΝ 
‘OPO No. 225 
IAEY On a eee 
ΟΙ. Μ. ΑΙΠ ΕΝ Υ 
ΙΑΤΟΣΚΑΤΑΣΑ ΕΞ ΕΝ ΛΕΟΝ 
ΑΤΟΥΣΑΥΛΟΥ. ΕΞ ΞΕ ΤΟΥ 
ΙΕΠΙΠΑΤΟΕΚΛ sees ΩΝ 
ΟΙΕΝΤΟΙΛΕΟ.. ΝΞ ΕΝ ΔΙ 
ἘΡΙΑΤΩΑΠ. ΤῚΣ 
ΜΟΥΑΜΠΕ 


Σ. ΤΕ 
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VWNZIGHAOLIVNBVIVA CCC eee 
ASIOLNIZOIVSIOLIZVUW' CCC CV τ’ JLAVS ᾿ΤΙΞΧαν ᾿ 
IONVOALZIIOZAdXNOLAVNOLZEVAZIVZONVOSILIIVANHXd ᾿ 
NHLVLVAYZIONSWHAIVIVZIOLIUSNONHWVdLASLNVd3LASUN τ᾿ 
ANAdUVOVVOUVAOIOU Od JNUSZVLNVSHIHLVdLEZAOLZAOI* * 
“LEZAOLIVZEINIVUSIODWHVIDLIVEOXOV3SVIHOVIVIHXALN ° 
NOJ3ZJIOLHVAIJINVIVAIONAGASINVZIOVVVZIOLS LNA NIZXAO’ 
VZXAOLAVO3 WZIOLNVNOV3EdVUNVdSOARV3ANIVOUNHLIVIIOW 
lIOLNVZHdHLIIVNAZNVILVdHOWHVNHL “OIVVLNOdSOWAZ 
* * VOUIHLV.LNIS LLVdUIVIINIZSISVIVIOLZISZVLNOVIVIUSZAOL 
V3ISVZOWASG Od LIONIWOVVAILZOUANONAVNINSLAONOSPOORL 
meses AVVASSOUAVOUZHLNHLZOdUOLNOXZ3dVLIZAO.LAVZAOW 
" * "“VAZISNILAINVIOXNHLIVANIVOUNHLZOLNVLE1d3UAOWSV 
see ees NVSHAIOIVZUSOVNIIVAZOVVANHXdVNHLVLVWSLVLAOW 
mes OXOdUVOdLHWAOXdVLEIdVZVW °C * * AOLISVIIVdHZHOAd L 
sees OIZANOIVZHNIWOLIIDVZONONISWVUSNUNISWVUS3SZON 
sone esses UAVVZOVVLLOEZVLLOEZOLNUZOdHNOVIOZOV 
ΝΕ ΝΗΘΥΝΟΝΗΜΝΝνα.1.3.1. ΝΗΞΞΗΝΗΑούσνον π΄’ 
soe ee se es NVSHIHLVdLIIOIOIHLVdLZIOHVISL ° 

meee eee INVLAGUNOIJHLVIDLZOWHYV 
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Fragments amongst the ruins of the Acropolis. 


No. 227. No. 228. 

.. OSENTHIBO..... .. KAIAAES 
.. HZAAEIMANT ..... QIMHAIACY 

TAZPNQTOYE.... TPEVQKATATC 
»-HMQIKAIE@AZAN.... XPHMATOZA 
. NOTOYAHMOYKA.... . ΟΔΩΣΩΤΑΥΤ 
AYTONAIATEAEIN.... ANOQAAQN 
NOMOZTEANOAE!.... TIMEMMC 
THNAPXHNAIKAIQOZ.... 
KAITOIZNO MOIZAK .... 
TAZLY@AYTOY KAT eorveee No 229 
KAIAIKAIQZIPI.... ae 
XOAITQIAHMQI... NEO 
TOYKAIZTE@A ... (ZHPYA 
AEAOZOAIAE... ΟΕΟ.Φ. 
ΤΟΙΣΑΓΩΣΙΝ.... ΟΣΑΝΔ. 
ΟΠΩΣΑΝΑΠΑ.. NOIZTPA 
ΕΠΙΣΤΑΤΑ .... ΛΗΤΡΩΣ 
ΤΟΙΣΕΙΣΑΥ.... .Σ...ἊΝ 
AIATHNT.... THZAP 
-Y....AP..... ΏΣΙΣΑ 

Νο. 280. 
ΔΙΔΟΝ.. 


ΝΔΡΩΝΚΑΙΤΟΙΣΦΙΛΟΤΕΙ.. 

ΕΦΑΣΑΝΑΠΟΔΙΧΘΩΣΙΝΥ.. 

ENTEZEMZTATAITQNAIKA ... 

. ΔΟΣΠΥΘΟΔΟΤΟΣΠΥΘΟΓΕ... 
ΝΑΞΘΟΥΡΙΟΥΣΙΜΩΝΜΗΤΕ.... 

. ΕΙΕΡΙΔΕΥΑΝΔΡΕΣΑΓΑΘΟΙΓΕΓ... 

. ΑΙΑΣΟΥΘΕΝΑΠΕΛΙΠΟΝΑΓΑΘΗ͂Ι... 

. AIMENAYTOYZAPETHZIENEKAKAIEYNOI.. 

. ἘΦΑΝΩΣΑΙΔΕΕΚΑΣΤΟΝΑΥΤΩΝΘΑΜ 

.. ΟΝΥΣΙΟΙΣΕΝΤΩΙΘΕΑΤΡΩΙΟΠΩΣΔΕΑΝ 


-NOITENEZTQAQI 
... ¥VHOIZIM 
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No. 231. 
On an architrave in the Citadel. 


Al... ΘΕΡΣΗΣΑΝΕΘΗΚΕΝΑΘΗΝΑΙΗΙΠΟΛΙΟΧ.... 
ΠΑ. SQINONHTHZAE. . .Ν. ΕΘΥΞΕΤΟΔΕ 


No. 232. 


On a large pedestal. 


OAHMOZ 
NONAIONMOAIAPION 
NONAIOYYIONTAYPON 
APETHIENEKENKAI 
EYNOIAZTHIEIZEAYTON 


No. 233. 
On a large pedestal. 


O4H.... 
AHNAIONMIPYTAN. ........... 
ΓΜΗΝΠΑΙΔΑΣΙΣΘ... 2.2... 
MIOYEAEAKTIAK/. .. «τως 


ὙΠΟΤΟΥΚΟΙΝΟΥΤΩΝΙΏΝΩΝ 
ΑΓΩΝΑΚΑΙΗΡΑΚΛΗΑΑΡΕΤΗΣΕΝΕΚΑΚΑΙ 
EYNOIAZTHEEIZEAYTON 


No. 234. 
On a large pedestal near the sea-shore. 


ΗΓΕΡΟΥΣΙΑΕΤΕΙ ΜΗΣΕΝΕΚΤΩΝΙΔΙΩΝ 
ΠΡΟΣΟΛΩΝΦΕΡΟΚΛ. IAEATONYION 
ΤΗΣΓΕΡΟΥΣΙΑΣΑΓΟΡΑΝΟΜΙΙΣΑΝΤΑΚΑ 
.ὙΠΟΣΙΑΡΧΗΣ. -ΤΑΚΑΙ ΠΑΝΗΓΥΡΙ. 
APXHZANTATQNAHMHTPIQNENAO 
-QEKAINETAAOWY . . QZAPETHZENE 
KAKAIEYNOIAZTHZEIZEAYTHN 
ENIMEAHGENTOQNTQNAPXONTQN 
2° PIAQNIAOVAPTEMARAIM ENAN 
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“INATLAION YEQI 
FENAIBQAOME. . 
Z*ITISAYNAPXON 
ΝΓΟΙ ΜΕΝΑΠΡΟῸΟ 
ὨΝΧΡΗΝΕΣΚΑΤΩΝ 
[ΟἹ ΟΠ ΟΝΉΚΟΙΝΑΙ 
ΤΣΕΧΛΙΑΣΤΑΣΤΕ 
ΑΣΖΣΑΜΙΕΝΟΜΕΝΩΙ 
ΑΤΩΝΕΙΤΙΣ 
[ΑΝΑΓΚΑΖΟΝ 
ἸΙΝΤΕΣΚΑΙΑΝ. 
NTAZEAEYOY * 
EFIQN’ 
INTENE 
-MAK: 
“NKAI 
(AATIQMAEIENEIAH 
| AKOA(MOYTOYTH 
PTHIEK... 
VENE@ANIZAN 
ἸΑΙΟΙΣΠΡΟΣ 
ΓΕΠΟΛΕΩΣΚΑΙ 
ὝΠΑΡΑ. ... 
ὋΥΠΑΡΑ. .. 
ἑ ΜΙΑΣΔΕ. 
Ι 
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hearithe _ 
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No. 238. 
In the wall, near the post. 
~ 2 ee TOYNTQNGEOFEITONOZTO 
-.-.- POZTTOYEZHFTHTOPOZEY KP 
.. . ΤΟΣΕΥΚΡΑΤΟῪ ΑΠΟΛΛΩΔΩΡΟῪ 
. ΠΟΛΛΩΔΩΡΟῪ ΕΠΩΚΟΔΟΜΗΘΗ 
TOY TOYMENTOYNYPFOYKAITOY 
2 « « - LEXEOZAYTQITEIXOYZAOMOIE= 
. . - AEEXOMENOYNYPFOYAOMOIE . KAI 
. ὙΠΡΟΣΕΧΕΟΣΑΥΤΩΙΤΕΙΧΟΥΣΔΟΜΟΙ 
. ΣΑΡΕΣΚΑΙΠΡΟΜΑΧΩΝΕΣΤΕΣΑΡΕΣ 
. -ΕἘΔΑΠΑΝΗΘΗΣΑΝΔΡΑΧΜΑΙΧΧΧ 
. ΗΗΔΔΗΠΚΑΙΑΛΕΞΔΡΑΧΔΔΔΠΉΙΙΙ 


Νο. 239. 

Dug out of the ruins of the temple. 
TIKAAYAIONITA...KOY 
ὙἹΟΝΠΙΟΝΠΕΙΣΩΝ EINON 
TONAZIAPXHNOITOY.ZHTA 
NEIOYOEOY AIONYIOYMYZTA 
TONEKNPOTONQNEYVEPFETHN 
EYXAPIZTIAZLXAPINTITOYAY PH 
AIOYFEQPTOYATTAAIANOY.... 
TOYENNAZIN®GIAOTIMOY 
TOANAAQMANOIHIANTOL 
EISTETONANAPIANTAKAITON 
BQOMONEKT2NIAIQN 


No. 240. 
On a pedestal at the ruins of the temple of Bacchus *. 


HBOYAHKAI...... 

ETEIM....... 
KATPY@AINANA... 
AZIAZKAIIEPE..... 
ΠΟΛΕΩΣΘΕΟΥΔ.... 
ΘΥΓΑΤΕΡΑΦΗΣΕΙ... 
ΣΤΡΑΤΟΝΕΙΚΗΣΑΡ... 
ΑΣΙΑΣΑΝΑΣΤΗΣΑ... 
ΑΝΔΡΙΑΝΤΑΚΑΛ... 
NEIZONINOYTONY. . . 


* Pococke Inscript., p. 38. 
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No. 247. 
On a small slab near the Forum*. 


OINYN 
E@HBOIOIY 
NOrYMNA 
ZIAPXONKH 
NOAOTON 


No. 248. 


KHCE=OYCIA 
YNATONTOBAI 
HKAIOAH MOCOTI 
OC ..A.IOYAIOYAIO 
. APXONTOLCKAI 
ΤΗΓΠΟΛΕΩΓ 


ΟΙΣΤΡΑ 
ΤΉΓΟΙΟΙ 
ZYNEYTIO 
AEMQI 


OAH 
ΜΟΣ 
KPAT 22 

NA 


No. 249. 


On a pedestal near the Forumf. 
ΑΓΑΘΗΙ TYXHI 


HBOY AH KAIOAHMOZ 
ETEIMHZANAYPTEXNI 
KHNOYFATEPAAYPH 
AIOYTEPTIANOYTOY 
ASIOAOPr QTATOYKAI 
AYPTEXNI. .< THE 
KAIKAC 

YNEPTHE. .. AQPOT 
THIEPQTATHTHI.. 
BOYAHAPIFYPIOY.. 
NAPIAXEIAIAENTI 
ΔΙΔΟΣΘΑΙΚΑΘΕΤΟΣ 
NOMHNTHB.YAH. 
NOTOYTEIM. .1O 
TOKON......... O 


No. 250. 
On a large slab near the Forum. 


A 
MIY..N 


[AIT 


AMY 
AIDZANASIQNOPAZYKAEIAOY 
Hi MITIAHNAIOZ YE 


ZBAKXIOY 


APAMATINEIZAIZ 


APIZ 


ὙΠΕΚΡΙΝΕΤΟΑΣΚΛΗΠΙΑΔΗΣ 
ΗΡΑΚΛΕΙΔΟΥΧΑΛΚΙΔΕῪΥῪΣ 


* Each portion being δὶ surrounded by a garland of oak or ivy. 


+ Pococke, Inscr. p. 20 
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No. 25]. 


On an altar in ἃ court-yard in Sighajik. 
ΑΠΟΛΛΟΔΟΤΟΣΑΝΑΞΙΛΕΩ 
ΔΙΟΝΥΣΙΟΣΔΙΟΝΥΣΙΟΥΤΟΥΑΝΤΙΠΑΤ. 
ΑΘΗΝΑΓΟΡΑΣΜΕΓΑΚΛΕΙΟΥΣ 
XAPMIAHZHPOOIAOY 
NOAYSENOZKAAAIZTPATO . 
PIAQNIAHZOIAQNIAOY 
FPAMMATEYZAPTEMIAQPOZMHTPOAQ. 
. » PAYXQIKAITQIAHMQ! 


No. 252. 
Outside the walls of Sighajik. 


TQUNEA. . .MANTIK 
MONIGEQIAIONY . 2 
ὩΙΔΉΜΩΙ. . ΓΩΝΑΙΩΣΙΥ 
Y2..T. .HZAZTOST. OF 
K. .Hz.6.NAZE....NOI 
KASIEPQZEN 


On various blocks of marble near the small lake. 


No. 253. No. 254. 
LOCOXXX LAEIAPIOTPAI/ 
COMVRCORN 
"] 
ut 
No. 255. No. 256. 
ΝΧΧΙ ORS!ITOSEBw 
CO°LOCO 
CXLMIEXR DIO 
No. 257. No. 258. 
P™ DENTEPOLCO LOCO! 
LOCOLXXX 


EXRDIO 
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No. 259.—Ephesus*. 


Aiasaluck. 
oc eee ΣΥΜΦΟΡΙΔΟΣΤΟΥ 
cee tw ws TOYNATPOZ 
. . . . POFETPAMMENOI 
. . ABIEPQEAN 
No. 260. 
Aiasaluck. 
-..-¥YMOZ:ETAE:....APIZTIM 


.. LtEXTHNAESIHN : NETOI: MH 
NOT: HMMENIOY. : ANOKPONT 
El: EYQNYMOZ : HNSE: THNO: AN 
- HN:ATEPYFAZ:ENAPAZNAI 


No. 261. 
In the wall of the castle of Aiasaluck. 
OTQIWVIQI 
No. 262. 
In Triamphal Arch near Stadium of Ephesus. 
ACCENSO 
. . ~ORENSIETASIAE 
No. 263. No. 264. No. 265. 
ACCEN.... IPEIZ - AE 
RENSIET... . Al 
TOI 
No. 266. No. 267. 
INAEVXORISEIV MPVLDINIGEPII 
ETAI ...... VIDIVINI ἣν . PAVLINI 
Ν 


* I put all the inscriptions from Ephesus together, although not all copied at 
the same visit. 
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No. 268. 


H 


No. 269. 
[Fragment too high to copy ®.] 


ΕΠΙΚΑΛΟΥΜΕΝΟΣ 
ΓΝΑΦΕΥΣ 


No. 270. 
On the aqueduct. 
PROC 
. « CAESARISTRAIANIHADRIANI 
.C . ADDIOPCPSINALEXAN DR . 
. OCBIBLIOTHECAR . CRAICET 
LATINABEPISTGRAECPROCLVC 
PAMPGALATPAPHLPISIDPONT 
PROCHEREDITETPROCPRO... 
CIAEASIAEPROCSY RIAE 
HERMESAVGLIBADIVT 
Η EIVS 


No. 271. 


OYANIAN EYOAIAN MOY 
AIANHNTHNIEPEIANTH. 
APTEMIAOZOYTATEPAMOY 
AIANOYKAIEYOAIAZEKFO 
NHNZITPATQNOZKAIAION . 
ZTIOYTENOQZEXOYZANAN 
GENIEPEIQNKAIKOZMHTE 
ΡΩΝΑΔΕΛΦΗΝΟΥΛΠΙΑΣ 
ΣΤΡΑΤΩΝΟΣΜΗΤΕΙΡΗΣΕ 
ΤΕΛΕΣΑΣΑΝΤΑΜΥΣΤΗΡΙΑ 
ΚΑΙΠΑΝΤΑΤΑΑΝΑΛΩΜΑΤΑ 
ΠΟΙΉΣΑΣΑ NAIATQNFONE 
N. 


* These are only the two lowest lines. 
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No. 272.— Ephesus. 


ΑΘΗΤΥΧΗ 
ANOYAXPAIEPHKAL 
NPA . NOPAEQNIOY 
ὙΣΟΦΙΣΤΟΥΘΥΓΑ 
ΝΤΩΝΙΑΓ ΚΥΙΝΤΙΛΙ 
EYZEN ENINPY 
TAIOYTEPENTIOY 
PATIOY 


No. 273. 
Near Aiasaluck. 


THNMANHFYPINKALATEAE! 
KAIEKEXE! PLAIAZEISOAONTON 
ENQNYMONTHEGEOYMHNA 
TYXONTAKAITHNAPTEMIEIA 
KHNKPIZINKATAZTHEZANTA 
KAITAGEMATATOIZAFONI . . . 
TAIZAYEHEANTAKAIAN... . 
ANTAZTON NIKHEANT... 

ANAZTHEANTA 
THNTEIMHNANAETHIAN 

A. @AINIOY@AYSTOY 

TOYEYNFENOYAYTOY . 


No. 274. 
On another side of the same stone. 

KAITOYTOAIATA 
TMATIAEAHAQ KENAIOGENANASFKA. 
ONH FHETAMHNKAIAYTOZANOBAE 
ΠΩΝΕΙΣΤΕΤΗΝΕΥΣΕΒΕΙΑΝΤΗΣΘΕΟ. 
ΚΑΙΕΙΣΤΗΝΤΗΣΛΑΜΠΡΟΤΑΤΗΣΕΦΕ 
ΣΙΩΝΠΟΛΕΩΣΤΕΙΜΗΝΦΑΝΕΡΟΝΠΟΙ 
ἨΣΑΙΔΙΑΤΑΓΜΑΤΙΕΣΕΣΘΑΙΤΑΣΗΜΕΡΑΣ 
ΤΑΥΤΑΣΙΕΡΑΣΚΑΙΤΑΣΕΠΑΥΤΑΙΣΕΚΕ 
. ΕΙΡΙΑΣΦΥΛΑΧΘΗΣΕΣΘΑΙΠΡΟΕΣΤΩ 

ΤΟΣΤΗΣΠΑΝΗΓΎΥΎΡΕΩΣ 

ΤΙΤΟΥΑΙΛΙΟΥΜΑΡΚΙΑΝΟΥΠΡΙΣΚΟῪ 
ΤΟΥΑΓΩΝΟΘΕΤΟΥΤΟΥΑΙΛΙΟῪ 
ΠΡΙΣΚΟΥΑΝΔΡΟΣΔΟΚΙΜΩΤΑΤΟΥΚΑΙ 
ΠΑΣΗΣΤΕΙΜΗΣΚΑΙΑΠΟΔΟΧΗΣΑΞΙΟῪ 
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Nos. 275-278.—Boudroum. 
See opposite page. 


No. 279. No. 280. 


On a sarcophagus. NH.... 
KAIMHTETHBA... 
. -AYTOMHTE.... N 
GBAAACCANAOTH ΣΟῪ 


ΚΑΥΡΙΟΥ 
ΣΤΕΛΑΝ 
ΡΕΩΝ. 


No. 281. 
In the walls of houses. 


Η . 
ΤΙΑΙΩΝΟΣΜΗΤΗΡΑΡΧΕΛΑΟΥ 
. . AHMHTPIOYXAIPETE 


No. 282. No. 283. 


72 ΛΩΝ , gee cevvene ΙΟΛΙΟΥ 
°° ATIKOYNE JEN -AVZAPOZ KAIZAPOE 


“τ * OYNADAEZOATH 
: APXIAAMOY ...... . 


No. 984. Cnidus. No. 285. 
In the town. In the town. 
OAAMOZ ΑΦΘΟΝΗ TOYTYNAIKOL 


EYNOMNOY TIBEPIOYIOYAIOY 
TPOOIMOY 


No. 286. 
On a slab outside the walls. 
CYNOPIACMNEIACT YXHN POC 
XAPIN AESICTOYIAI 
OYTEKNOY 
CFAAYKIAC MNEFLACKA 
AIONYCIOYMNEIACXAPIN PIN 


lowe Page458.) | 
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No. 287.— Cnidus. 
On a marble slab in the town. 
rAIONIOYAIONAPTEMIAQPOYYION 
ΘΕΥΠΟΜΠΟΝ 
ΜΑΑΡΚΟΣΑΙΦΙΚΙΟΣΜΑΑΡΚΟΥΑΠΟΛΛΩΝΙΟΣ 


ΤΟΝΕΑΥΤΟΥΦΙΛΟΝΕΥΝΟΙΑΣΕΝΕΚΑ 
ΤΑΣΕΙΣΑΥΤΟΝ ΑΠΟΛΛΩΝΙΚΑΡΝΕΙΩΙ 


Νο. 288. 
On a block of marble in a ravine outside the town. 


OAAMOZ 
ΑΛΙΑΔΟΣΤΑΣΚΑΛΑΙΚΡΑΤΟΥΣ 
ΓΥΝΑΙΚΟΣΔΕΓΑΙΟΥΙΟΥΛΙΟΥΠΑ 
ΤΡΩΝΟΣΥΙΟΥΑΧΑΙΟΥ 


No. 289. No. 290. 
On a sepulchral monument outside the On a large slab near the temple in the 
town. town. 


IAZONOZ TOY ZEBAZTOY 
AZKAHNIAAEY= ° 


No. 291. No. 292. 

On a slab at the tombs. On a square pedestal at the tombs. 
KPATHTOZ... © OAAMOZ 
ΚΑΙΤΑΣΓ... . ὉΠΛΙΟΥΚΡΟΥΣΙΟΥ 

ΤΑΣ ΠΟΠΛΙΟΥΥΙΟΥῪ 
ΗΡΩΟΣ 


No. 293. 


On a square pedestal at the tombs. 

MEAINNAAPIZTOBOY 

AOYTAZMATPOZ 
ZEKOYNAAZ 


No. 294. 
On a large marble slab near the temple. 
. ΝΩΙΘΑΛΛΟΥΣΤΕΦΑΝΟΙΚΑΙΑΛΛΟΙΣ 
. ὙΥὙΣΕΟΙΣΣΤΕΦΑΝΟΙΣΤΡΙΣΙΕΙΚΟΣΙ 
. - ΛΚΕΑΙΣΤΡΙΣΙΚΑΙΜΑΡΜΑΡΙΝΑΙΣ 
. . .ΦΣΙΚΑΙΧΡΥΣΕΑΙΣΤΡΙΣΙΑΝΑΓΟΡΕΥΣΕΣ 


91,2 
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No. 294.—Continued. 


. ΣΤΕΦΑΝΑΦΟΡΙΑΙΣΚΑΙΠΡΟΕΔΡΊΙΑΙΣ 
. ΠΑΣΙΤΟΙΣΆΓΩΣΙΚΑΙΑΥΤΟΙΚΑΙ. 
. ΚΓΟΌΝΟΙΣΣ. ΤΗΣΕΙΕΝΔΑΜΙΟΡΓΙΩΙ 
.ἜΚΑΖΩΙ ΚΑΙΕΠΕΙΚΑΜΕΤΑΛΛΆΞΗ 
TONHONTA®AIAAMOZIAIKATENTAOAI 
KATANOAINENTQIEMIZAMOTATALI 
TOYFYMNAZIOYTONQIEZS TAKE! AE 
. TOYKAIEIKONAXPYEEANEYNNAON 

. APTAMI Τῇ CTAIIAKYNGOTPOON! 
_ AIETM@ANESAZKAIAYTAZIEPEYE 
TTAPXEILAIABILOYKAIBQMON 
AP . ©. MENOZKAICYEIAZEKAINOMNMAN 
. AIFYMNIKON ALO NAMENTAETHPIKON 
.. -EAMENOZAPTEMIAQDPELA 
. IMAKEIA. TONTIMAIZIZO@EOIE 


No. 295. No. 296. 


On a circular monument with bulls’ On another. 
EYTYXIAZ 
OAAMOZ ΘΥΓΑΤΡΟΣ 
ΦΙΛΕΙΝΟΥΤΟΥΡΟΥ ΣΏΩΤΗΡΟΣ 
ΦΟΥῪ 
ΗΡΩΟΣ 
Νο. 297, —Lindo. 

On a circular cippus near the great tomb. 
OKPATI..... 
ὙΟΘΕΣΙΑΝ.. 

\BIOY . 
No. 298. 
On a marble slab in the town. 

AZIMAXOY TEKAIE 
NOAIZ. .= 
TAMIEYZAI 

ΣΤΕΦΑΝΩ ΒΟΥΛΑΣΚΑΙ 
NPASANTAZ 
TAZ. ... 


EAKAI KAT. ... 
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No. 298.—Contenued. 


O 
IMAN NAFQ 


. ON ΧΡΎΣΕΟΣ 
ΑΝΑΘΕΣΕΣΙΑΝ 
ΚΑΙΑΝΔΡΙΑΝΤΑ 
KAIYNOMAZT 
OAPXIEPOOYE 
TAZAGANALT 
NOAIEQZEYN 


No. 299. 


ΞΕΝΑΡΧΟΣΕΞΑΚΕΣΤΟΥΙΕΡΑΤΕΥΣΑΣ 
ΑΠΟΛΛΩΝΟΣΠΥΘΑΕΩΣ 
ΚΑΙΑΠΟΛΛΩΝΟΣΟΛΙΟΥ 

ΑΡΤΕΜΙΤΟΣΤΑΣΕΝΚΕΚΟΙΑΙ 
ΘΕΟΙ͂Σ 


‘No. 300.—Camiro. 


On a broken slab. 


AHMAINETOY. .E. . 1EZIOY 
EVYEPFETATOYKOINOY 


No. 301.—Gulf of Syme. 
Ruins of Hyde? 


ΑΛΕΞΑΝΔΡΟΥΚΕΦΑΛΑΑΝΟΣΤΕΙΜΑΘΕΝ 
ὙΠΟΔΩΝΙΑΣΤΑΝΑΦΡΟΔΕΙΣΙΑΣΤΑΝ 
. «ΑΣΚΛΑΠΙΑΣΤΑΝΤΩΝΕΝΑΥΛΑΙΣ 
ΧΡΥΣΕΩΣΤΕΦΑΝΩ 

ΚΑΙΤΑΣΓΥΝΑΙΚΟΣΑΥΤΟΥΝΥΣΑΣΚΟΑ͂Σ 

MENA®@POAEITOYKQOYTIMA 
@ENTOLYNOHPOEIIZTAN. 
OIAKIAZLTTANXPYE EQ ETEOA 
ΝΩΚΑΙΤΑΣΓΥΝΑΙ͂ΚΟΣ 

ΤΡΥ. .ΞΙ. .ΣΕΟΣ 
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No. 302.—Syme. 

On a sepulchral tablet. 
HPAKAOYCH 
AAEA@HTIPOCAO 
KIAMNHMHCENE 

KEN . 
No. 303. Abullionte. No. 305. 
NOYAAIE.F... ZTAKTHMNH 
NEOYAA... ΣΤΗΡΟΣΘΡΕ 
ΧΑΙΡΕ.... ΠΤΉΧΑΙΡΕ 
Νο. 804. 


[In one line.] 


. . EXAPTPAIANO . AY . ΣΤΟΣΘΕΟΣ ΣΘΕΟῪ 
ΝΕ. ΤΗΙΠ AEIKA 


Νο. 806.— Atdingik. 


AAKIZIEI OBA 
ONAAAAIZTETE! . Al. KA 
ΥΣΤΑΡΧΙΛΙΣΠΟΛΛΑΙ͂Σ 


Νο. 807. 
YXI. . .OIAL. . . ΙΑΣΚΕΠΑΝΤΟΣΤΟΥΥΚ. 


No. 308. 

YNOMNHMA 
NAIAIOCMENANAP 
OCEPMOreNHEP 
MOrENOYMNHMHC 
XAPINOCANTOYTO 
APH ΠΑΘΟΠΌΠΑΝΚΑ 

Ν 


No. 309. No. 310. 


YNOMNHMAMOZXIOY EI\AHZHNWNI 
OENOIHZENAYTH YNOMNHMA 
OANHPZYNGPIWN 
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No. 311. 


EOPTHHIFYNAYTOYKAIACKA 
. MAAHCOYOCAYTOYAANAAWC 
TEPWNAAWCIAKWNMNEIAC 


XAPIN 
NNCAKIC E€YCAC εις 
AYTHN 


No. 312. 


YNOMNHMA 
@AYZTOY . TPO 
@IMOYOKATE 
ΣΚΕΥΑΣΕΝΑΥΤΩ 
ΗΓΥΝΉΕΡΜΑΙ͂Σ 
ΧΑΙΡΕ. 


No. 313. 


Before the Agha’s Konak. 
. .ATAGHTYXH 
NOINTHNEZTHZAN 
ΑΠΑΜΕΑΜΑΞΙΜΟΝ 
ΑΣΤΟΙ 
APAMENONAOI2QN 
XZTEMMATOAYMMIAAQ 


No. 314. 


Near the sea-shore. 


XAIPEMAPOAEITA 
KOPINGIACKOPNWTWAN 
APIEKMWNIAIWNMNEIACKA 
PINGANAEMICMETAPH . IKA 


No. 315. 


Erdek-Artace. 
V .C. SEPVLLIVS.C. IVELRVFYS . CAECINIAET 
PRIMVXORANNXLVIII 
Ζ.Γ. TENOYAAIOL ..F.Y . POY@OXKAIKINIAGY 
[(FATHPNPEIMAETMO 
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No. 316.—~Cyztcus. 
ATAOHITY XHI 
AYAQN KAAYAIONKAI 
. INANAYZANTANTON 
EAYTOYAEZNOTHN 
MH TPOAQPOZTNPA 

ΓΜΑΤΕΥΤΗΣ 


No. 817.—Maniyas Kaléh. 


NATVSANNORVMXXX 
HICSITVSEST 


No. 318. 
OAHMOS 
INNIANAZKAHMIAAOYEYNOIAS 
ΕΝΕΚΕΝΚΑΙΚΑΛΟΚΑΓΑΘΙΑΣ 


No. 319. No. 321. 


ΙΟΥΛΙΟΣΠ.. .. ἹΤΟΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
No. 820. ἀπο" 


ὩΝΔΙΑΤΟΝΘΕΟΝΤΊΒΕΡΙΟΝ 


No. 322.— Kespit. No. 328. 
EIMENOY KHNTOOY In the market-place. 
NEINTIACINTFONE! TOMATETPOCKAIE 
AEMOINYNAEIIN .ENOAEQNIAA 
ANIANOCNEIKOMHA CYNFAMETHAFNH 
ΤΗΓΛΥΚΥΤΑΤΗΘΥΓ.. A@POAEIC!I.AGA.. 

MNHMHEXAPIN -ETOYAEMANKPAT 

QNKPATEPQNOGEEL 
NIiCEMOIPAM... 
CHMAAETEYEErFO 
NEYCI®@IAOICNE!. 
KAIEAYTQAMMIAN 
TEEPATHCAMETHMNH 
MHEXAPIN 
€TOYCTKB. 
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No. 324.—Kespitt. 
ACKAHMIAAHL 


No. 325. 
On another side’ of the same stone. 


KAIAPTEMIC MAIZH@NAMEIAIKTO 
Tot ARAL AT CL EPTANEMOIPHAPTFIKAY 
MNHMHEX res - ΤΩΝΠΑΦΙΗΓΑΨΑΜΕΝ. 
aaa orth N@AAAMONENGETI 
eMANYZAL ΓΕ AOY . ΧΟΕΓΙΟΙΓΙΛΥΓΕΧ 

PN OOLTQNMPO ONATIEINTIAIAEEPO 

mA At NMEAA@POILEIAEGEA 
NQN EIEFNONAITONEMON 
ΘΗΓΕΙΕ. CTOIEPQ = gIQNQMAPOAEITAH 
ATONTARIEION MENMOIEXNHAAO=O 
x Be OCOYNOMAMEIAIACE 
CAE@EOYLCANEAYCAN 
AIA@ANATOLCEIMETEIM 
ΟΓΓΟΥΓΓΑΡΦΙΛΕΟΥΚΙ 
ΘΕΟΙΘΝΗΓΚΟΥΕΙΝ 
ΤΕΓ 
No. 326. No. 327. 

XAIPE ΕΥΑΓ... 
AN@OCANEP CWTHPI 
XOMENON +OCEPVH 
CTEGANHEOO OIWCYN 
POCENGAAEKE! TPOOW 
TAINHMANHTOC nPwTol 

-€YANTI. .. WMHTH 
NOMWNA . CYNIOIC 
ITEHNAIBIAAH | AIOIC.. 
ΝΥΜΦΩΝΓΑΓᾺ WPEKNOC 
OYTPOICMOIPA CMNHMH 

ENMAHCAN CXAPIN 

ETWNIr 
No. 828. 


Pedestal in a garden. 


O@MEXENHOINYNA... . 
MACINICON.....--- 


ETOYCTKE 
VOL. II. 2m 
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No. 329.—Bogadtiza. No. 330.—Simaul. 
wee KAIZAPIKAI EniCTe? NOYENIC 
CAPITPAIANQD KONOYCYN AOYTOEP 
ΑΝΤΩΝΕΙΝΩ ΓΟΝΤΟΥΤΟΕ TEICTO 


All. ΘΥΙ. .ΝΝΙΟΙῦ 
ΟΝ .EY. ACTYNQ 
NOE 
ΜΙ 


No. 831. No. 332.—Kalisseh Kieus. 


HB.YAHKAIOAHMOZ ANEKENHOIO! 
AIKINNIONAPTEMI ETQYGEOAOP. 
A.P.YTHAE@IAIANON APM. .AKAIPI 
HPQAATOPANOMHEAN ΙΜΓΕ. .OY.P. 
TAKAIAFONOSETH KNPECBYTEPOY 
ΣΑΝΤΑΑΞΙΩΣΤΩΝ Θ ICTOYYKOY 
ΠΡ. FONQN 


No. 333. No. 334.—Ghieuldé. 
O..PTQ On a marble column in front of Greek 
EKACKAF Church. 

O ΙΕ OAHMOZ 


ETIMHZIENZTPA 
TONIKONMENE 
KPATOYXPYZ2 
ZTEPANQKAI 
EIKONIXAAKH 
KAIAAAH FPANTH 
TEAE!. . .AIATAA 
MAT..... APINQI 


No. 335. 

On a tablet. 
GEATAZHNHMEATHNHY.... 
ΤΗΣΚΑΙΤΗΣΘΥΓΑΤΡΟΣ.... 


No. 336. 
On a square pedestal. 
ETOYZH! ΚΑΙΠΜ 
NANHMOYE 


APPENDIX V. 


No. 336.— Continued. 
AIIKEPAYNIQABA. 
ΒΟΔΗΘΕΝΤΩΝΣΩ 
ΜΑΤΩΝΔΥΟΑΠΟΛ 
AQNIOZANOAAQN 
OYKAIAN@IAZYNEP 
ΤΗΣΕΑΥΤΩΝΣΏΤΗ 
ΡΙΑΣΚΑΙΤΩΝΤΕΚΝΩ. 


No. 337. 
On a large slab. 


woe - - Mil IM ΟΣ 
. . HEKAIHTY ΝΗΑΥΤΟΥΚΑΙΠΟΠΛΙΟΣΓΑΙΟΣΤΟΠ 
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. . TOYTFYNAIKAKAIFAIOZKAINONAIOZ ...... 
HETIMHZA.... 


No. 338. Injicler. No. 339. 


At a fountain. 
ΔΗΜΟΦΙΛΟΝΑΡΤΕΜ. 
ΔΩΡΟΥΚΑΙΣΤΡΑΤΟΝ. 
KHNMHNOPENOYE * 
ΤΟΥΣΓΟΝΕΙΣΑΡΤΕ 
ΜΙΔΩΡΟΝΔΗΜΟΦΙ 
ΛΟΥΤΟΝΑΔΕΛΦΟΝ 
ΔΗΜΟΦΙΛΟΣΕΤΕΙ 
ΜΗΣΕΝΤΟΝΠΑΤΕΡΑ 
TEAEYTHZANTAE 
ΤΟΥΣΡΞΒΖΗΣΑΝ 
 ἈΑἈΔΕΕΤΗΠΉΤΗΝ 
ΜΗΤΕΡΑΤΕΛΕΥΤΗ 
ΣΑΣΑΝΕΤΟΥΣΡΞΒ 
ΖΗΣΑΣΑΝΔΕΕΤΗ 
ΠΔΤΟΝΑΔΕΛΦΟΝΤΕ 
ΛΕΥΤΗΣΑΝΤΑΕΤΟΥ. 
ῬΝΗΖΗΣΑΝΤΑΕΤΗ 
ΜΓ. 


On a small pedestal. 
Tt = Ἐ 
ΕΓΞΜΓΟΡΠΙΑΙΟΥΒ 


ΜΗΤΡΑΝΕΞΛΗΟΥΕ 
ΧΙ ΤΑΦΟΓΟΥΤΟΓΑΛῪΥῪ 
ΠΟΝΑΓΒΥΓΤΟΝΛῪ 
ΠΗΝΠΑΕΙΛΙΠΟΝΤΑΦΙ 
AOIC 


No. 340.—Koula. 
Found near Tefen Kieui *. 
.. INIAZIOTT .NQE.. 
ΕΡΜΟΓΕΝΗΣΓΛΥΚΩΝΟΣ 


* See Keppel, vol. ii. p. 346. 


2m 2 
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Ν O. 340.— Conténued. 


ΚΑΙΝΙΤΩΝΙΣΦΙΛΟΓΈΝΟΥ 
ΕΛΟΙΔΟΡΗΣΑΝΑΡΤΕΜΙ 
ΔΩΡΟΝΠΕΡΙΟΙΝΟΥΑΡΤΕ 
ΜΙΔΩΡΟΣΠΙΤΤΑΚΙΟΝΕ 

ΔΩΚΕΝΟΘΕΟΣΕΚΟΛΑ 
ΣΕΤΟΤΟΝΕΡΜΟΓΕΝΗΝ 
KAIEIAAZETOTONGE 
ONKAIANONYNEYAO 


No. 341. 
On a tablet. 


-EQOZIQFKAIAIKAIQ 
.. « YXAIZANNIANOYI. . 
-NENNI.....OYOY. 
. MAPIZTQ. .AANE. 
. . FHNEYXHN 


No. 342. 
In Greek Church, brought from Megne. 


-- Ξ 

ETOYZTABMAYANAIOY 
TATIANOZKAIIOPTHTHN 
OYTATEPAIOYAIAN HN KAI 
TATIANOZKAIIOPT IKOZ 
THNAAEACHNETEIMHE . 


No. 343. 
In Greek Church. 


= 

ETOYZZABMAYTANAIOY 
T ETEIMHZANIOY 
AIANOZKAIMASIMOZEA 
NIAHSOPONTONIAIONMH 
TPQANAEYOIAIAZONTANPO 
ZAYTOYEMNEIAZXAPIN 


* ENAOSIN > 


APPENDIX V. 


No. 344. 


_ , TOYETK@M=ANAIKOY . . 
”  SMOZKAIOYAIATOFL ... 
| TONTEKNONTPOOIM .. 
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. LANTAETHKIFKAL.. 
OZ OAAEAGPOZKAIA.. 
ONATPQIMETATQAQN.. 
-EIAZXAPINETEIMH... 

No. 345. No. 346. 
TPOSOIMHTATTIA ®AAYIANMHNO 
NOY OGEAAPTEMI ΓΕΝΙ . ΔΑ .AAOYI 
AIEYXHNANME OYOEPALYMAXOY 

AQKA KAIKAA ..... El 
KHPATI...... A 
TEPAT ....... 


ZANITQA. .12 


No. 347.—Halvanar. 
In the wall of a cottage. 
eee ees HIAEKTQONIAIQN 
. . .KAAYAIANAHMHTPIOYEY 
. -FYNAIKAKAAYAIOYBATTA 


No. 348.—Baklan Ova. No. 349.—Omer Kieus. 


In a Burial-ground. Burial-ground. 
HBO... NEQNTAIOYTE! 

. ΑΙΟΔΗΜΟ. MOGE XQ KAIAYP 
....AEQNT.N. ΘΕΟΦΙΛΑΜΝΗ 
A..THO....... MHZXAPIN 
IAA. . .1API . 

Lee eee eens No. 350. 

see ee ΙΟΔ..... Marble pedestal. 

.. .ἢ. .Δ.Δ . ΑΥΡΖΩΤΙΚΟΕΤΡΟΦΙ 

AO.O......... MOYEKTHECATOTOHP . 

(EPEQN ........ ONEN2QKHAEYOHCETAI 

TACIEP ........ AYTOCKAIHFYNHAY 
QN. 2. 2 2 ee eee TOYTPYO@NNIANHKQ 


ANAYTOCCYN . QPHC 
. FEPOAEOVKES ELTA. 
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No. 351. 
Burial-ground near Ishekli. 
OAHMOZETEIM..... 
MONIMONAPIZTON. . 
TONAAMMAAAPXHNI. . 
ZLQNQTHPOZKAIANOAA. 
MHNOZAZKAHNON. . 
ΘΕΩΝΑΝΓΔΙΣΤΕΩΝ.. 
ΔΑΙΜΟΝΟΣΚΑΙΕΥΣΕΒ.. 
ΒΑΣΤΗΣΕΙΡΗΝΗΣ... 
ΤΗΣΠΟΛΕΩΣΤΟΕΡΓΟ 
ΗΣΑΝΤΑΚΑΙΕΓΛΟΓΙΣ 
ΚΑΙΑΓΟΡΑΝΟΜΗΣΑΝΤΑ 
ΧΗΣΑΝΤΑΚΑΙΠΑΡΑΦ.. 


No. 352.—Jshekiz. 

In the Agha’s Konak. 
MCHIOCAHMA 
FOPACOYETPA 
NOCTOCYNKPOY . 
TONKAITONIPA 
AONCYNTQB2Q 
MQCA.. QAI 


No. 353. 
In the Agha’s Konak. 

EPPOCOE 
AYPrFEMEAAOCMHNABOYAEYTH . 
TOIEFAYKYTATOINEFONEYCIN 
AYPHAIOICMHNABTOYSOIAINNOY 

BOYAEYTHFEPAI 
KAIAN@IQAPTATAIAIAEKT . 
IAILQNEICONPOEKHAEYCEN . . 
ΑΔΕΛΦΟΝΦΙΛΙΠΠΟΝΚΑΙ.. 
ΤΗΝΠΑΤΡΑΝΚΥΡΙΛΛΑΝ 


—K 
«ΤᾺΣ 
. 531 
.-».- 
<“pcZz 
Ζ πὶ [ἢ 
» 

> 

m 

> 

2 

a αἱ 

Ζ 


ZAMNMONADIM 
—>>mmA} > 
Ad 
m 
Ζ 
x 


ma 
ΡΊ 
ΠῚ 


> Dm 0 
m>m. Σ 


ETOYETIAM.E.A 
AYPMAPKIAKAIAYPZOTIKH 
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No. 354.—Continued. 


KATECKEYACANTOH PQON 
EAYTAICKAIKPATQNI 
-. . CYNBIQ 
. »«MAPKIAC 
KAIEITINIZOQ 


No. 355. No. 356. 
Agha’s Konak. Cestie Hill. 


AYPMENEKPATHCALE 1AAKTIAKOE 
KAHTIAAOYKATEC EIOTPAGOC 
KEYACENTOHPQON CASGHNAIAOC 
EAYTQKETHIYNE ΝΦΡΟΝΩΝΤΟ 
ΚΙ ΜΟΥΤΑΤΙΑΚΕΤΩΣ HMEIONCYN 
QMOVAAEEANAP2 B 

EITICAEENIXEIPH 
CEIGEINETINAMETA ΚΑΙ ΠΑΡΘΕΝΟΠΗ 
ΜΕΤΑΤΗΝΕΜΗΝΤΕΛΕῪ THIYNAIKIAYTOY 
ΤΗΝΕΓΤΕΑΥΤΩΠΡΟΓ KAITOIETEKNOIE 


ΞΩ tre 
«ΟΖ» :» 
» 
m 
πὶ 
Ζ 
πὶ 
» 
« 
«| 
Ὁ 


ΤΟΝΘΕΟΝ ΑΝΤΩΝΙΑΚΑΙΤΗΓΛῪ 
KYTATHAMMIAMNH 
MHEXAPIN 
No. 357. No. 358. 
Burial-ground of Ishekli. TEPTIAAYTH 


ΠΩΛΛΑΑΝΤΩΝΕΙ ΖΩΣΚΕΦΡΟΝΟΥῪ 
ΝΩΣΤΡΑΤΙΩΤΩΤΗ ΣΑΚΑΤΑΣΚΕΥΑΣ 
ΣΠΕΙΡΗΣΠΡΩΤΗΣ ENTOHPQONZYNT 
ΚΑΙΤΩΝΙΔΙΏΑΝΔΡΙ ΩΣΝΚΡΟΥΤΩΚ 
MNHMHZXAPINIZO ΑΙΤΩΓΡΑΔΩΚΕ 
ΗΡΩΟΝΟΥΔΕΝΙΕΤΕ ΤΩΒΩΜΩΚΕΑ. 
ΡΩΕΞΕΣΤΑΙΤΈΘΗΝΑ. MIATHANEWYVIA 
EITIZAEENIXEIPH ΕΞΟΝΕΤΕΘΗΝΙ 
ΣΕΙΘΗΣΕΙΙΣΤΌΝΦΙΣ ΤΟΝΑΝΔΡΑΑΥΤΗ 
KONXBO ° ZKEAMIANONTO 
N¥ONATHEZKAI 
THIYNAIKIAYTOY 
ETIZEMIXIPHIIOHZIEIZITO 
NOIZKON #P 
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No. 359.—Jbid. 
AYPMHNO@IAOCBTOYAL 
KAHNIAAOY BOYAEYTHE 
KATECKEYACATOEMNMPOC 


No. 360. 


AYPATTAAIEFAY 
KQNOEKATECKEY 


OENCYNKPOYETONKAMIOA 
AQNIQ¥IQKFYNATKI 
AYTOYMEATINHKMHNO 
@IAQKACKAHNIAAH 


ACATOHPQONEAY 
THKAITOICNPOKE 
KHAEYMENOICKA. 
AY=EITYXHOPENT. 
HCEIZQNOYIOCMO. 


EIFONOICKOILAYTOL AYPAAEZANAPOCE! 
NEPIQNBOYAHGCHC! .ICAANETEPOCENIE 
ETEPONELCTAIAYTS .NENKHTINAELTE 
NPOLTON AYTOMPOCTONGEON 
No. 361. No. 362. 
AMIANTQKAI ΜΥΡΙΣΜΟΣΚΑΤΕΣΚΕΥΑ 
ΤΩΕΚΓΟΝΩ ΣΕΝΤΟΝΒΩΜΟΝΕΑΥΤΩ 
ΤΑΤΙΑΝΩΜΝΕ ΚΑΙΤΑΤΙΑΤΗΓΥΝΑΙΚΙΕΙ͂ 
ΑΣΧΑΡΙΝΕΤΕ ΔΕΤΙΣΕΤΕΡΟΣΕΠΙΧΕΙ͂ 
PQAEOYAE PHEEIXQPIZTOYYIOY 
NIEZEZTAI MOYMYPIZMOYCHEE! 
OEINAITINA EIZTON@IZKON BO 
EIAEMHOMIXE 
ΡΗΣΑΣΘΗΣΙΕΙ͂ΣΤΟΝ 
ες ΦΙΣΚΟΝ)ΕΒΦ 
Νο. 363 
DD) ΚΑΙΤΗΜΗΤΕΡΙῚ 


ΜΕΛΤΙΝΗΚΑΙΤΩΥΙΩΓΑΙ 
ὩΚΑΙΤΩΑΔΕΛΦΩΜΟΥ 
ΚΛΑΕΤΕΡΩΔΕΟΥΔΕΝΙΕ 
=ECTAITEONHNAIXOPIC 
TANNMPOrF AMENON 
O CAEANENITHAEY 
CEIECTAIAYTQMPOC 
TONZQONTAGEON 
KAINYNKAIENTHKPI 
ZIMQH MEPAKAAON 
TOFHPANKAITOMHEH 
t(ANTPICXEIPQKAKONKA 
AONTOONH CKEINONLCTO 
ZHNYBPINGE PEINAPHNTO 
FHPOCKAI@EPEINPOCO 
NEION 
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No. 364. 
Burial-ground of Ishekli. 


AYPZQTIKOTCE.. 
TQKAITYNAIK! 
TATIATOHPQON 
KATACKEYACEN 
MPOCTOMETEP . 
ONKHAEYOHNA. 
QCEAN TICKHAEY 
CEIEICGHEEITQIEP — 
QTATQPFICKQAKS 


No. 365. 


IOYVYAIAEAYTH 
KAITQANAPIAA 
MAKAIIOYAILA 
NHTHOYTATEP . 
KAIFAIQTALA 
. PQOKA!. EBHPE 
.« ἨΠ. . NOYFAT 
PIMNHMHEZXA 
PIN EIAETIZE 
TEPONENIXE! 
PHIEIOHNAIT. 
ΝΑΘΗΣΕΙΙΣΤΟ 
ΝΦΙΣΚΟΝ ΧΦ 


No. 366. 
Mosque in Ishekli. 


KAZLIOZTEIMOGEOY 
ZQNEAYTQTOH PQON 
KATEZKEYAZEN KAI 
THIYNAIKIAYTOYAI. 
ΦΙΑΟΥΔΕΝΙΔΕΕΤΕΡΩ 
ἘΞΕΣΤΑΙΤΕΘΝΗΝΑΙΧΩ 
ΡΙΣΕΙΜΗΤΙΠΑΘΗΗΘΥΓΑ 
ΤΗΡΜΟΥΑΠΦΙΟΝΠΡῸΟ 
ΤΗΣΗΛΥΚΙΑΣΟΔΕΕΠΙ 
XEIPHZAZMAPATAYTA 
ΘΗΣΑΙΙΣΤΟΝΚΑΙΣΑ 
ῬΟΣΦΙΣΚΟΝῈ ΒΦ 
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No. 368. 


> TAYKQNEN.H 
CETOHPQON$ 
EAYTQKAITHTIY 
NAIKIAYTOYAMIA 
KAITOICTEXNOIC 
ETEPQA EOYAENI 
ΕΞΕΓΤΑΙΤΕΘΗΝΑΙ 


No. 370. 


ΘΕΟΦΙΛΟΙ͂ 
ΝΕΙΚΗΓΥΜ 
ΒΙΩΜΝΗΜΗΓ 
ΧΑΡΙΝΚΑΙΕ 
ὙΥὙΤΩΖΩΝ 
ENOIHCEN 


No. 372. 


On a large slab of marble. 


MHAAN 
AION®A 
NONXE 
XONXQ 
ΕΚΤΗΣΙΣ 
KAIXEIAI/ 

. ὭΡΤΗΣ 
ΤΗΣΚΑΙΤΩ 
EAYTQNEYE 


No. 869. 


ILVSGEMELVS 
EQARMORV™M 
CVSTOSEV 
TAXIAECONIV 
CMERENTIFECIT 
[AOZFEMEAOZIN 
MN EVYEONAO®YAAS 
EY TASJAZYMBIQ 
MNHMHIXAPIN 
ENOIHZEN 


No. 371. 


. NEIK. TOCIOYAIANOY 
ENOIHCEN TOM NHMEI 
ONTEPTIAAOY KOY 
TOY PAIOY H PQIAIKAI 
EAYTQZQN 


No. 373.—Emir Hassan Kieui. 


On the rocks. 


ANOYAAIEIO 
YKAIAOYKIACAIAYT 
OICAINOIHCANZQ 
NTEC 


No. 374.—Sandukli. 
On a pedestal in the street. 


—O8n2 
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No. 374.—Continued. 


NEOYANECTH C A Onanother side of the same stone. 
EINIKATHCEICTO EICTHNAE ~° 
PFHCYMITONKA  TOH WTO 
AAOYCFAYKYTATA ΝΚΟΙ͂ΝΟ 
MOYTEKNAGEC.. NTWNA 
TEIMHTAENIPHNH AEA/W 
TOYGEEOYENKENTOY N 
TOYCETHCATHNEITI 
MHNXAPINMNHMHC 
EYFENIHKAIMAPKEA 
AHKAIAAEZANAPQ 
KEMAKEAONIKENON 
NHTOICFAYKYTATOIC 


THCZWHCMEPOC 
OCANAED!. . OCKOWVIZE 
NOCTWTYNBWTOYTW 
AM.ATEKNAXW CI 


No. 375.—Surmenéh. 


On two sides of a column. 


| ns re n 

A.. .OCI OIETOA 
TOICKY..... | ....... NION 
ΦΛΟΥΑΜ.... |... eens K... 
ἀν AN... | wwe AOY AOY 
KAI@AOYAN . .XAAKWNCTANTIN 
KAI@AA. . KON . . NIWKAI@AKA . . WN 
KAIOYAAK. . . . TEINWIAOKIMEWN 

An... er 
Π Με 


No. 376.—Near Surmenéh. 
AAIIENOCAM MFAYKYTATWZWTINWM 
MNHMHCXAPINICKECE MOYN KOYMINOC 
AAAKENMEAIW . . OMOAWETITETIKMENOC 


OCANAEKAKWCHYHCETEKNAAW 
PAENTY . . HTON 


APPENDIX V. 47] 
No. 377.—Ak Sheher. 


On a column. 
OYANA=SOCAAMAC 
TEKNWAUG). . 

 MAMAAIMNH 
MHCXAPIN 
KAIEAYTWZWN . 
ΑΦΦΙΑΟΚΑΙ 
AMMIAC 
NATPIOYA 
ANA=WMNH 
MHCXAPIN 


No. 378. 


In a wall. 
CTYNAIKI@AW PATH CAY 
TWNEPENTHMNHMHC 

XAPIN 


No. 379. 


In the wall of a mosque. 


ΑἸΘΑΛΟΣΕΛΑΤΉΗΠΗΙ 
EAYTOYIYNAIKI@IAOZ 
TOPFIAZKAIMNH MHZ 
AIQNIOYXAPIN 
PAZ NNTINIHNGNOZAXOON : HOZAEGANOYZA 
HAGEZANAAI.AZTA.......- EIZAIAAN 
er ΞΕ ΞΕ ὩΣΙΝΟΔΕΙ͂ΤΑΙ 


ΝΕ te ww OENTOTPOO 
re OZTNOZIZONPINASGIKIA 
re . . . . MATAMAPOENIHE 
a re ΟΣΜΟΙΡΑΙΔΕΡΟΠΙΜΟΙ 
cs ΟΥ̓ΞΕΙΝΕΛΕΛΟΠΑΓΑΡΕΝΝΕΟΤΗΤ. 

ΝΠ  ΞΕΕ ἘΝΕΙΣΠΑΙΔΑΣΟΡΦΑΝΗ 
ΝΞ ΞΕ ΠΣΤΗΙΠΟΛΙΕΙΤΡΙΧΙ. ΚΑΙΣΟΝΟΔΗΤΑ 
oe ne NEYOGEYNOINANTATYXHBIOTON 


. ZEMEYETHAAAN..... AIBONOYKAAIKHOE 
. -OVTOZTANAYTANMOIPANEMOIAAXETAI 
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No. 380. No. 381. 
On the same wall. In a burial-ground. 
AYPMAPKEINAAOY! ON........ 
ΣΕΛΛΙΩΏΩΣΩΣ. ΤΤΟ....... 
ΜΩΒΗΡΎΛΛΙΑ ΑΜΟΙ....... 
ΝΩΙΔΙΩΑΝΔΡΙ ΛΩΕΔΑΙ..... 
ΜΝΗΜΗΣΧΑ  ΝΠΑΡΟΔ.... 
ΡΙΝ ...MOYA... 
... EINAPI... 
OZANTOYT2TQ ....INANQ.. 
ΜΝΗΜΑΤΊΚΑΚΩΣ 
ΠΟΙΗΣΕΙΟΙΚΩ No. 382. 
ΒΙΩΤΩΣΩΜΑΤΙ At a fountain. 
AYTOY D.L.MENOPHOIT 
CALLICCEA . SALVETE 


No. 383.—Jighun. 
At the hot baths. 


EYAAM...... 
KAIEAYTQZQN 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


Εἰ. CNICCAOYNKNOYM . NIKAKON 
AAAAKETZEIPAKEOINEIECKETIT 
TETIKMENAATICAAEIFINOY 


No. 384.—Kadun Khana. 
In the burial-ground. 


AYPHAIAAOMNAANEC 
THCATWIFAYKYTA 
TWIAYKYTATWMOY 
ANAPITINOYTW 
EYAAKECTATWAI 
ΑΚΟΝΟΥΤΗΓΤΟΥΘΕΟΥ 
ΑΓΙΑΓΕΚΛΗΟΙΑΓΤΌΝ 
TWNNAYATWNANEC 
THCAMN PN 
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No. 385. No. 386. 


In the wall of the Khan. AYPAArOYC 
AYPIAAIOC TAANECTHCA 
ZWTIKOC MENEYNTOIC 
THIAIAM. . Pl YEIOICMOY 
ArOYCTH AEIOY KAIXP . 
KEEAYTWZWN CANSBOYKAI 
. PONWNANEC oIPMOY KAI 
THCATHNC NONNHCT. . 
THAANTAYTHN COIFTATPOC 
MNHMHC TWITYKYTA 

XAPIN TWMOYAN 
APIMI1IW 
MNH MHC 

No. 387. No. 388. 
AYP WAAA AYPMAMAC 
rAY KWAN E€IMENOC 
APIFAYKYKA AYPAOMNH 
TWMNHM ΓΥΝΕΚΙΓΛῪ 
HCXAPINXAI KOITATHKAI 
ATHZWCA AILATWZWN 
MNHMHCXA 

PIN 

No. 389. 
AOHAIOCACECOCC 


. EGPONAEIAATOAOY 
AONIAIGPITOYNOMAAE 
TAONOYNPONATOIC 
CFEKAAOYTOCAPMPNC!I 
OICCYNTHAAEA@HAP 
NONNAYCIYKAANOYP 
NIOYBCPANECTHCA 
MENTWIAYKYFATW 
HMWNAACAQOWMNH 
MHC XAPIN 


No. 390. 
rAtociovyaAlioc 
NAYAOCNAYAH 
OYTATPIKAITH 
CYNBIWMNH 
MHCXAPIN 
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No. 391. No. 392. 
AINANTWNIO E€néeiAHOl.... 
KAI@POYTIOC KAIBECTHC.... 
ZWNTECANEC AUWKENEN.... 
THCAMENAIAO NHXPYCIOY.... 
KAANWASCGONI KANEPAAr.... 
ANTWNIOYBOY KWBAATIA.... 
THCMNOAE ANOrPA@HN.... 
OTANANTAMNC TOICIEPOIC. ... 
&NOAEITOYCA AGKAITOTP.... 
MENOCAICAP OGPONK:O6C.... 
=ACEZAKNIOOP OHKAKAIOA... . 
. YCACNAFAPXH ICBKAIOK .N... 
NANTAANEN EINAEK. . FP... 
AEWCEKTEAECAC YNMEPAYTOY/ 

KAITHMH TEAEINA 

TPIH MWIN AYTOYEK/ 

KAA . ONTIWNIA ITOYMA! 

NAY NWAKAPITO 

ETIAEEYWCANTW KAIKTHT 

THFAYKYTATH 

CYMBIUW . BACIH 

AAMIANO..... 

ΛΑΟΛΥ...... 

CANH....... 

TAM! .....-- 

ecTio....... 

ΜΝΗΜ ...... 

Νο. 393. 
ΑὙΡΔΟΜΝΑΟΥΝΤ ὑΥὼ 
MOY KON WNIKECYNTW 
rAMBPWMOYTIETPOYAN. . 
COHCAMENTWFAYKY 
TATWMOYANAPI!I 
IWANOYNPECBYTEPO 
YMNHMHCXAPIN. 
No. 394. 
AYPAAAHCKEAO 
MNAHIFYNHAYTOY 


NAYAEINHKEOYENOYL 

THKECABEINHTEKNOIC 

FAYKYTATOILCMNHMHE 
XAPINSKEAI 
AYTOICZWNTEC 
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No. 395. No. 396. 
AYVPZWTI IMHPOCNPE 
KOCTWIAY CBYCANETL 
KYTATWMOY THEATOY 
AAEAOCWNA ΓΛΥΚΥΤΑ 
TPIKEIW TOY MOYOI 
AEIAKONW MOY HOY 
ANECTHCA THTAOH 
MNHMHCXA MNH MHC 
PIN .. IN 
No. 397. —Bedel Kaléh. No. 398. 


NEOCHAIKEII.P AYPA®@POKTEINA 
NOCKAYTONENSOA lIOYAIANOCTEO 
AEKITEOPECTINOC .ΛΕΥΤΟΙΑΦΡ.. 
NPECBYTEPOCNATPH KA... .... 
- . « -CAETOKHWN ....... OC 

. « »-NNTAA. . 


No. 399.—Ladik (Laodicea Combusta). No. 400. 
Old burial-ground. In ἃ burial-ground. 


A TITTIAN. AYP EYTYXIOCKAI 
KABPWNAA®. . @AA KYPIAKOCKAI 
NOCAPXIEPE. @AA OWTINOCANECTH 
TAIWKABPW. CAMENTWIYKYTATWIO 
AA@PHNWAA. NIEYCEBIOYKAITHMHTPI 
€YBIAMNHMHCXAPIN 


No. 401. No. 402. 

In the village. In the village. 
Θος AYPMOYNA 
KAHOYAIOC CPACEINW 
AIMIAIANOC ANAPIKAIE 
TOICTAYKYTATOIC AYTHZWCA 
FONEYCIMNH KAITATEKNA 
MHCXAPIN AYTWNKPI 
MEINOCKAI 
. EYPYTENHE 
KAIEYTENIA 
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No. 403. No. 404. 
In the burial-ground. m.AtAIOC 
A AOE. .86.. CW CeEENHC 
KACTOPOC. . tOYAIAKAAY 
YPAPIOYANEC... AIATYNAIKI 
TONTITAON. . MNHMHCXA 
AYKYTATWMOY . . PINKAIEAYTW 
IITOAYXPONTO.. ΖΩ͂Ν 
ΤΛΑΡΟΥΑΥΡΑΝ.. 
ΑΤΟΙΟΦΟΘΙΝΟ.. 
MOYTEKNOIC. . 
MHCXAPIN 
No. 405. No. 407 
In large characters. On edge of a large slab. 
ΘΕΟΙ͂Σ:  ... 22 ee ION 
XEBAZTOIZT 2 }3~=—(. YFEIAEKA 
ΕὙΕΡΓΕΤΑΙ͂Σ . ΠΡΑΓΜΑΣΙ 
OHIEYLT = . . . . - ΝΟΙΣΧΕΤ 
TAMIAN 
wee ee A N 
No. 406 . .ONEMAPXE 
D .M . EZBKAIAN 
VALERIAECLEO_..... XEIMAKE 
PATPAEFECIT ONAH MOY 
TAELAMIANTVSAVG . - ZBKAIANTI 
LIBPROCCONIV. .. EIWNHAONO 
GISVEBENE . .ATTAHMOYPO 
MERENTICVM .. -«ΠΑΤΟΝΜΑΚΕ 
QVAVIXITANNIS . .AIOZKAANOYP 
XEXPECVLIOIP . APXIEPAZAM 
SEIVSSCRIPSIT - « - « -EIKONIWE 
VALERIVSAN . . .EAYTOYO!I 
DPONICVS ΟΝ 
Νο. 408. 
Fountain near the tent. 
SAION .LAILOYI. 


.NEFM. . .AGONA 
FOPA. .MHZAN 
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No. 408.— Continued. 


TAENA . . QZYION 
AYPTP. . .NOYOI 
ΠΡΟΣΤ. ΑΑἸΦῪ 
ΛΩΝΣ ΤΟΝΕ 
ΑΥ̓ΤΩ͂Ν. .TPQNA 
KAIEYE. .ETHN 


No. 409.— Kontyeh. 
In the old wall. 


AYEANWNKAIZWTIKOCA 
OKIMEICTEXNEITAI 
EYXAPICTOYMENTOIC 
TECCAPCINCTEMMACINTHOIKOC 
NIACKAIHCYXIWGEOAOCCIOY TW 
NPOCTATHKAIMETANAEHCEYNO 
ENIMEAHCAMENW 


No. 410.—J6id. 


AYPANTINATPOCKEAEOY 
CYNTHIYNEKIMOYAY . NAY 
AHANACTHCAMENTOICTE 
KNOICH MW NOYAAENTIKE 
rAlW KEEAY TOICZWNTEC 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


No. 411.-—Jésd. 


IWANNH CKAIAG@OGONIOC 
KAIAIKINNIOCCYNTHIAYKY 
TATHHMWNMHTPIAYPMA 
rNHKAITHAAEA@HHMWN 
AYPBACIAICCHZWNTEC 
TWNMOCEINOTATWHMWNII 
ATPIAYPAIKINNIWANECTH 
MENTHNCT HH AHNMNHMHC 
XAPIN 
202 
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No. 412.—Koniyeh. 
In the wall of a house. 


OYANTAAAAO.HEME 
NEAHMOYEYNTOIE 
AAEA@OICMENEAH 
MQTONATPIKAININE! 
THEAYTQNMHTPIKAIAN 
- ATHEAYTQNAAEAC@H 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


No. 413.—Adjem Kieui. No. 414.—Kodj Hissar. 
Burial-ground. Much damaged. 
NOYMHNIOC NAPIMEIAI 
MOYCAIOY ECKYPI 
KO. . TATHI MNHMHEX...N 
MHTPIMNH 
MHCENEKA 


No. 415.—Kodj Hissar. 


On a slab of marble. 


TIC...... OC IOYAIANOC TIINITOCEAYTW 
lOYHINACIAIC CEKOYNAH KAICABEINH KAIAPPOYNTIOIC 
ATT . WKAIOYENOYCT .... IAAEAGOIC KAIAPPOYNTI..... 


ΠΟΡΦΥΡΙω...... IKAIAPPOYNTIA fIPOKAI.10......... 
APPOYN..... OYTATPI TON, 
No. 416.—Soanli Dere. 
On the rocks. 
ATIKHEOI AOT 
AIC E 
No. 417.—Edrye Kieus. No. 418.—Bor. 

On a marble block. On a marble slab. 
lOYAIOCABACKA +MNHMHTW9? 
NFOCKAIOYAIA AOXPICTWCTPAT 
lOY AIWKANITW lw TWOEEOAWPOY 


NITWNAT PIANE OYOKCTONMNACIIA 
. NECINOIHCI 
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No. 419.—Tyana. 
On a circular cornice. 


KENN APPIOY ANT2Q 


No. 420.—Jésd. 


On a block of marble. 
ΜΟΕΓΝΑΤΙΟΙ͂ 
ΜΑΡΕΙΝΟΓΕΓΝΑ 
ΤΙΔΑΦΡΟΔΕΙΕΙ 
ATHEAYTOY 
CYMBIWAMEM 
NTWCCY M BIWE 
ΕΝΜΝΗΜΗΓΧΑ 

Ν 


No. 421.—Near Ak Ghieul. 
On a tomb in the rocks. 


TONHPWON... 
ΤΑ. TWNTEKNWN 


No. 422.—Near Chorla. 


No. 423.—Bin Bir Ktlisseh. 


Wall of church. 


EYXHNHCI 
OYTIBEPIOY 


No. 424.—Cassaba. 


In a burial-ground. 
TATACBABO®ON NANAOYASAIOYIAT 
[EPICCAENAYTHNANECTHCENKAIIM 
MASINTHNEAYTHCANEVIAN 
MNHMHCXAPINOMOIWC 


ANECTHCEN 


KAINEPCIWNKAIBANBA 


OYTATEPA 


No. 425.—Bossola. 


On a marble fragment. 


- -C OYABBACIOC 
. .CENEAYTON 
. .ATHNMAPIOY 

. NAIKA ΑΥΤΟΝ 


ΠῚ MHC 


ΧΑΡΙΝ 
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No. 426.—Tsaura. 


On a column below the ruins. 


HKOW ..... We. 
ΕὙΤΥΧΙΙ....... 
ce ee ee AFOPIKON 
ΝΞ NW EY) 
ΕΙΟΘΒ 
Νο. 497. 


On pediment of triumphal arch. 
AYTOKPATOPIKAIZAPIGERI AAPIANQICEBACTAI 
YVIQITPAIANOYYINIGEOYNEPOYAYIONGR YI. . 
ICAYPEQNHBOYAHKAIOAHMOC 


No. 428. 


On a large column outside the walls. 


AYTOKPAT OPA 
KAIZAPAIOY . 
. IONAIOKA . 

. ANONEYCEBC 
TYXHCEBACTO. 
KAI AV TORPATOP 

CAP. 


No. 429. 


On a slab outside the ruins. 
T.O....NARANIOYAYPZO! 


No. 430. 


On a large marble slab. 
YNEPTHEAYTOKPATOPOZTPAIAN. . 
AAPIANOY KAIZAPOZZEBAZTOYE . 
THPIA . KAIAIQNIOY AIAMONHIME 
TATOYE .NNANTOZAYTOYOIKOY 


No. 431. 


On a broken architrave. 


. TOKPATOPOZKAIZAPOZTAIAIOYA 
ΟΥ̓ΣΔΙΑΜΟΝΗΣΚΑΙΤΟΥΣ 
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No. 432. 
On a marble slab. 


ATAGHTYXH 
YNEPTHC. . . NIOYAYTOKPATOPOCKAIC... 
MAYPHAIOYANTWNEINOYCEBACTOYAPMENI. . 
MHAIKOYMAPOIKOYNNTYXHCTEKAINE..... 
KAIAIWNIOYAIAMONHCKAITOYCYMNANTO . 
AYTOYOIKOYKAIIEPACYNKAHTOYKAIAHMOY . . 
MAIWNTHKYPIANATPIAIMMAPIOCM MAPIOY 
NIOVYYIOCSGAAOYIANOCNIOCAPXIEPACAME 
NOCTHNCTOANKEIONWNEIKOCINENTE 
KAITAENAYTHEPFACTHPIANENTECYNTW 
VYAAIAWMATIEKOIAOTEIMIACKATACKEYACENE K 
TWNIAIWNCYNAPXIEPACAMENHCAYTWKAIAYPH 
. -ACAGHNAIAOZTHCTYNAIKOC 


No. 433. 
West of the ruins, near a sarcophagus. 


MAPICAPX I 
AIAKWNKA 
AWCESYNH 
PETHCACTW 
AAWENSOA 
AE KEITE 


No. 434.—Olou Bounar. 
On ἃ sepulchral monument. 


oe ee AYPKACTWPHKOC 

-- » «e GHCENTONIIANGEP. 

. NAYTOYZEYAANICAYPIKOYTOI 

EYCWPO NKAINAN APICTO 
KAI ΕὙ ΕΡΤΕε 


Νο. 435. 
On a broken pedestal. 


sete ®HMHOHNAITHNIOAINTAC 

os ee AOINACNPECBEIACKAIAPETACENNAN 
TIKAIPWENAPETWCANTEIOXOYAY. .. . 

. AICAMENONKONWNHANAAQMATA 
MPOFONWNTETWNKTICANTWNT...... 
NOAINKAIAOCMATITHCIEPACCYNKAH .. . 
TETEIMHMENWN 
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No. 436. 


On a pedestal. 
EYKAPNIAC 
M x 


No. 438.—Tris Maden. 
Pedestal near the bridge. 
. OY KIOCOPECTOY 
. AYPONAAAIEITHC 
ATYNOCAPE ΙΑΕΥΧ 


No. 440.—Alt Sharshéh. 
On a broken pedestal. 
NANNACTOY 
ANECTHCENEAYTW 
KAIBAGOGINTHNEA 
YTOYIYNAIKA 
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No. 437. 
On a pedestal. 
AYPAPAW) 
KYPIAAAC 
w A 
yt Χ 


Νο. 439. 
At a fountain. 


. . -AONI. . .OINOCN 


oe ee OCKAIEIMMAN 
wee ee CYNAIKAAYTOY 


No. 441. 

At a fountain. 
IiPAIGBOYA 
INATEPAAY 
. AITTHNMHT 
. NBAN KAI 
-.. ΤΗΝΓΥΝ 
ee ΜΚ ΝΑΙΡ 


No. 442.—Near Yaleyeuk. 
On a pedestal of yellow marble. 
TICLAVDIOCAESARI 
AVGGERMANICO 
SACRVM 
MANNIVSAF RICANVS 
LEGEIVSDEDICAVIT 


No. 443.—Kara Euran. 
In the burial-ground. 
AIMMANOYHPANIANIYNAIKAAYTOYMNHM.. 


XAPIN 


No. 444. 
At a fountain. 


IZANECI 
CENECTOPA 
TONAAEAGONAYTW 
NANECTHCEN 
MNHMHCXAPIN 
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No. 445.—Kara Euran. 
On a sepulchral monument. 


PAK. . ... AHPONOMOCANECTH 
IMMATINOYAPOCEYT ATEPA 
MNH MHC ΧΑ PIN 


No. 446. 
On a marble block. 


FAIOCTYAAI . CAOY 
KIOYVYYIOCZH 


No. 447.—Seidt Sheher. 
On a block of marble. 
WNCEOEC>-BOYAAKUNI 


No. 448. . 
On a column in the burial-ground. 
RAIANVSHAD . . 


On the other side. 
APOLLONIA 


No. 449.— Borlou. 
In the wall of a house. 


lIOZNIZIMOYN 
KNOY MANIIIAKOYNAB 
BIPETOAINIMMYPATOZ 
NIA... .IMFAQZETIMEKA 
T. .TITTETIKMENOZEITOY 


No. 450.—Olow Borlou anc. Apollonsa. 
In a garden. 
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TOYZEBAZLTOY 
AYPHAIONANMOA 
AQNIONHBOYAH 
KAIOAHMOZAN . . 
AQNIATQNAYK 
QNEOPAKONK. 
AQNQNTON... 
ONEYEPFE..... 


No. 451. 


In the church wall. 
AYPFAEICB . CYMAXOYEICTOYCNPOrON .C 


No. 452. 


Wall of Acropolis. 
OIMYSTAI 
AAESANAPONYION 
NATPOCINIOVYAAESANAPOY . 


No. 453. 
In the wall of the citadel. 


ANOAAQNIOZ ANOAAQNIOZ 
OY OAYMMIKOY ANOAAQNIOY 
NOZ TOYAPTEMQNOZ TOYOAYMNIKOY 
TEMQNOZLZONTOMNHMEIONENEAYTOKAI 
TOZKAITANEPITOMNHMEIONKATEZKEYAZENMPOZ 
EINUTOYSITEK . HOYEKAITAOIK 
EPANEIANKAIENIMEAEIANAIHKONT . . . OAPETOZ 


No. 454. 
A fragment. 


AQNIONYVIONKPA 
TICTOYENITPO 
noyTOYCEBACTOY 
HBOYAHKAIOAH MOC 
ANQAAQNIATAN 


ANAPIANTA 
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No. 455.— Apollonia. 
In the pavement of the street. 


ΚΑΙΙΔΙΟΥΣΘΕΟΥΣΣΕΒΑΣΤΟΥΣΚΑΙΤΟΥΣ 
ΤΙΒΕΡΙΩΙΚΑΙΣΑΡΙ ΘΕΩΙΣΕΒ 


These were on three pieces of cornice, and below them were four or five columns 
of smaller writing. 


Second column. 


ΘΕΝΙΣΤΟΡΗΣΕΝΕΠΙΡΩΜΗΣΓΈΓΟΝΕΝ. NONAINE 
[OYAMIKIQKAI 


FAIQ 
OYAAFAIQIYNATOIZ 
BQMONTYXHZEZQOTHP. . .YNEPTHZEMHZENA 


[NOAOYNPOX 
NAITHNHMYAHHEYNK. .. . . ΙΕΡΏΣ 


Third column. 
ZEITOMETPOYMENEAHMQEAQK. 
EIKOZIMYPIAAQNYNHPXEN 
HMATAAENYNATEIATETAPTHEMHKA 
{[QKPAZZOKAI . ALIQNAENTANAYTOY 


Typis R. et J. E. Taylor. 


INDE X. 


Abbaitis, ii. 124 
Abhassus, i. 467 
Abrostola, i. 452 
Abullionte, ii. 84 
———, lake of, ii. 86 
Acaridos Come, ii. 172 
Acharaca, i. 5635 
Acmonia, i. 115 
Acrata, pass of, i. 32 
Acrocerauniz Scopulos, i, 18 
Acrocorinth, i. 33 
Acropolis of Afiom Kara Hissar, i. 463 
Amasia, i. 366 
Amisus, i, 290 
Athens, i. 39 
Blaundus, i. 127 
———_——  Bruaa, i. 72 
Erythre, ii. 8 
Kalaijik, i. 412 
Lindo, ii. 56 
——_——— Sardis, i. 148 
Actian games, ii. 10 
Ada Kieui (Simaul), ii. 127 
Adala, i. 143 
Addavilis, ii. 297 
Adelsberg, grotto of, i. 4 
Adjem Keupri, i. 78 
Kieui, ii. 221, 233 
Adoreus, Mons, i. 468 
Adranos, i. 87 
Adriatic, coast of the, i. 11 
/Egina, island of, i. 35 
/Egolethron, ii. 384, ». 

2s, ii. 108 
Etolians, ii. 12 
Afiom Kara Hissar, i. 462, 470; ii. 174 
Agates of the Black Sea, i. 65, 266 
Agios Basilios, i. 265 
——-— Kostantinos, ii. 297 
——— Philipos, ii. 208 
— Nicolos, ii. 298 
Agiostan, 11. 272 
Aghri Dagh, i. 196 
Agricultural implements, i. 141 
Ahadj Hissar, i. 93 
Ahat Kieui, i. 116 
—-, bas relief at, i. 117 
» marbles frum, i. 112, 115 
Aiasaluck, i. 539; ii. 22 
Aidin Ghieuzel Hissar, i. 533, 533 
Aidinjik, ii. 96 
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Ainéh Chai, ii. 128, 143 
— Ghieul, ii. 374 
Ainol Mahara at Amasia, i. 370 
Ainoulias, ii. 78 
Aito, land at, 1. 25 
Aivasil, 1. 265 
Atyenesin Dere Sf, i. 252 
Ak Bounar Ova, ii. 241 
Ak Chai (Djanik), i. 280 
—— Chesa, 1. 315 
(Yalobatch), it. 358 
— Dagh, i. 108 
——_———. : Ladik), i. 335 
— Ghieul, ii. 313 
—— Hissar, ii. 356 
—— Khan, i. 522 
—— Serai, ii. 222, 232 
—— Sheher, ii, 185 
—————— Ghieul, ii. 184 
——— —— Shi, ii. 185 
—— SA, i. 510 
—- Tash, i. 134 
Akcha Bazaar, i. 534 
Bounar, ii. 95, 340 
Akché Ova, i. 538 
Akjah Kaléh, i. 248 
Tash, 412 
ΑΚ κατ, i. 471 
Aksa Dere Sf. i. 251 
Aksaler, i. 364 
Aksar Dere SA, ii. 157 
Alabanda, ii. 42 
Alaijah Dagh, i. 197 
Alajah, i. 384, 401 
, Variation at, ii. 387, a. 
Irmak, i. 384 
——— SA, i. 380 
Sheher, ii. 348 
Alan Βάχάϊο. ii. 323 
Alaudri fontes, i. 467 
Alatcham, i. 298 
Albania, coast of. i. 13 
Alekiam, i. 146 
Aleug, river of Erythre, ii. 6 
Alexander's vision on Mount Pagus, i. 53 
Alexius, i. 454 
Ali Dagh. ii. 262, 270 
——Sharshéh, 11. 340 
Allah Dagh (Anti- Taurus), ii. 277, 284 
— ' Lycamia), ii. 325 
Sheher, i. 115; 11. 375 
2Qq 
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Allabsfin, i. 487, 491 

Alp Arslan, i. 179, 202 

Aludda, i. 115 

Alyatti, i. 468 

Amaasia, i. 366 

, gardens of, i. 363 
———,, history of, i. 371 
Amazons, i. 283 

Amisus, i. 290 

Amnias, fi. i. 317 

Amorium, ruins of, i. 451 

, site of, i. 455 
Amurath, Sultan, i. 379 
Amynitas, flocks of, ii. 214 

—, walls of, 1i. 337 
Anabura, i. 467 

Anaile, ii. 147 

Anathiango, ii. 229 

Anava lacus, i. 504 

Ancient ruins, ii. 371 

sites near Koula, i. 138 
Ancon, i. 288 

Ancyra (Galatia), i. 397 

of Abbaitis, 11. 126 

of Phrygia, ii. 123 
Ancyranum monumentum, i. 420 
Andubilis, ii. 229, 297 
Andreossy, ‘ Essaye sur le Bosphore,’ i. 64 
Androclus, founder of Ephesus, ti. 25 
Angora, i. 417 

, battle of, i. 75, 416 

, goats of, i. 415 

, trade of, 1. 418 

———, gardens of, i. 425 

Anni, i. 197 

, history of, i. 201 

Antioch of Pisidia, i. 472 

, Tuins of, 1.473 

Antiochia ad Meandrunm, i. 529 
Apamea Cibotug, i. 122, 466, 499 
Apbrodisias, i. 529 

ἡ» prom, ii. 72 
Aplotheki, ii. 46 

Apollo Carneus, ii. 41 

, Didymesus, ii. 29 
———, Triopian, ii, 36 
Apollona, ii. 57, 59 

Apollonia, ii. 362 

ad Rhyndacum, ii. 84, 87 
—— —, lake of, i. 77, 79 
Apolloniata, ii. 90 

Aptar, i. 266 
Aqueduct near Smyrna, 1. 56 
Arab pilgrims, ii. 51 ᾿ 
Ararat, Mount, i. 102, 196 ; 11. 387 n. 
Aras, or Araxes, i. 183 

——,, course of the, i. 186 

—— Oglu, i. 203 

Archangelo, ii. 68, 55 

Archelais Colonia, ii. 230 


INDEX. 


Architecture at Icouium, ii. 205 
of Rhodes, ii. 49 
Arconnesus, 11. 34 
Arethusa, fountain of, i. 26 
Aretias Insula, i. 262 
Argeus, Mount, ii. 83, 248, 256, 270 
, ascent of, 11. 275 
, height of, ii. 279 
, summit of, ii. 279 
Argli Boghaz, ii. 311 
Argonauta Nautilus, i. 24 
Argostoli, disappearance of river at, i. 19 
Argyria, i. 259 
Arkut Khana, ii. 187 
Ariarathes, King, ii. 257, 261 
Aristides the rhetorician, i. 92 
Armenia, geology of, ii. 386, ". 
Armenian convent, i. 424 
inscriptions at Anni, i. 199 
schismatics, i. 428 
villages, i. 169 
Armenians at Cassarea, ii. 262 
Arpa Chai, i. 195, 197, 201, 204 
Arpasus ἢ... 1. 533 
Artace, ii. 97 
Arum dracunculus, i. 140; ii. 87 
Arundel, Mr., i. 122 
Arvajia, ii. 23 
Arwan Kaléh, ii. 342 
Ghieul, ii. 344 
Ascania palus, i. 496, 504 
Asiarchus, ii. 14 
Aslanli, i. 436 
Asmabeous, fountain of, ii. 302 
Asopus fi, i. 524 
———_, bridge over the, i. 33 
Assar, i. 482 
——- Kaléh, ii, 114 
Assarli, i, 431 
Kaiya, i. 432 
Kieui, i. 432 
Asserena, ii. 77 
Astypalaa, ii. 29 
Atabyris, Mons, ii. 57, 62 
Atairo, Mount, ii. 57, 60 
Atbar, Mons, ii. 229 
Athenais, ii. 9 
Athens, i. 35 3 

» appearance of, i. 36 
Adandch, ἢ. 189 
Attagen, i. 123 
Attalia, i. 143 
Aufshars, ii. 263 
Aufschars, 11. 347 
Augustus, temple of, i. 421 
Aulocrenis, ii. 365 
Aurhat Kieui, i. 375 
Auschar, i. 477 
Austrian navy, i. 12 
Auvergne, i. l 


Argo, i. 32 

Axylon, i. 448, 468 

Ayash, ii. 322 

Azalea ica, i. 160; ii, 385, a. 
Azani, 1. 99, 118 

——-, ruins of, 1. 103 

Agzanitis, i. 77 

Azurnis, 1. 360 


Baba Dagh, i. 514 
—— Dere Sd, i. 255 
Bacchus, temple of, ii. 14 
Bafra, i. 293, 295 
Bagrakala, i. 123 

lijah, 1. 374 
Baibourt, i. 172, 226, 231 
Baindir (πρίν i, 375 

Tonia), i. 537 

Bairan, ii. 
Bajazet, i. 75 


Ova, ii. 163 

Baktchi Capou, ii. 82 

Bakr Ghieul, ii. 141 

——— Maden, i. 226 

Bal Bounar, ii. 832 

—- Κὶς (Cyzicus), ii. 96 

» hame of, ii. 104 

Bala Hissar, i. 437 

Balahore, i. 1'71, 233 

Balat (Chardak Ghieu)), i. 503 
——— (Mysia), ii. }1] 

—— Kieui (Moudaniah), i. 71 
Baltema Si, 1. 265 

Baluk Hissar, ii. 111, 118 
——-— Kouyoumji, i. 43] 
Balukli, ii. 86 


Banas Chai, i. 113, 115, 119; ii 160 


Barata, ii. 217 

Barathra, ii. 217 

Bardes, i. 188, 207 

δά, i. 190, 208 

Bargylian Gulf, ii. 29 

Barsek Dere, i. 410 

Bas-reliefs at Boghaz Kieui, i. 894 
Basalt, i. 136 

of Koula, ii. 133 

Basaltic coulée near Adala, i. 143 
——— rocks at Ghiediz, i. 107 
Bash Khan, ii. 237, 242 

Basilico, anc. Sicyon, i. 32 
Bastinado, i. 225 

Batal Ghazéh, ii. 274 

Bathy, capital of Ithaca, i. 25 
Bavarians, unpopularity of, i. 29, 38 
Bazaars of Smyrna, 1. 57 

Bazar Chai, i. 255 


—— Kieui, i. 358 


INDEX. 


Bezaar Sé, i. 265 

Beas Si, ii. 232 

Bedel Kaléh, ii, 191 
Bedellos, ii. 75 

Beiad, 1. 457, 467 
Belgrade, forest of, i. 66 
Beli Yaséh, ii. 264 
Bendts, or reservoirs, i. 66 
Beris fl., 1. 280 

Besh Parmak, i. 503 
Beudos Vetus, i. 457, 467; ii. 179 


Bin Bir Kiliseeh, ii. 213, 316 
Bin Ghieul Sd, i. 185 
Bin Tepéh, i. 144 
Bir Minarey, i. 180 
Bitéh Bay, ii. 37 
Black Sea, i. 64 
———, geology of, i. 300 
Blaundus, i. 124 
——, coins of, i. 126 
» confusion of name, i. 130 
, Tuins of, i, 129 
Boar- hunt, ii. 10 
Bocche di Kattaro, i. 12 
Bogaditza, ii. 115 
Boghaz Hissan Kaléh, i. 341 
Boghaz Kieui (Pontus), i. 387, 391 
(Cappadocia), ii, 240 
(Kontyeh), it. 206 
_—_——— Ghieul, i. 336 
Boiavad, i. 320 
Sd, i. 320 
Bolasan Sd, ii. 189 
Bolawadun, i. 456 
Bor, ii. 299 
Borlou (Hyllus), ii. 147 
(Pisidia), ii. 361 
Borja, i. 183 
Bosphorus, i. 63 
——_——, geology of the, i. 65 
Boasola, ii. 326 
Bostan Dagh, ii. 281 
Boudroun, ii. 29 
Boulagatch, ii. 296 
Boulanjak, i. 265 
Boulgourlou, view from, i. 157 
Bounar Bashi, i. 510 
(Segicler), i. 122 
(Smyrna), 3. 153 
---------- 84, 1. 513 
Bourgas Dagh, 3. 119 
Bourmah, i. 86 
Bournoubat, i. 155 
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Bournoubat, inscription iu mosque of, 
i. δὶ 


, valley of, i. 54 
Boyali, ii. 255 

Boyeuk, i. 410 
Borbournou, i. 68; ii. 84 
Boz Dagh, ii. 142, 441 
— Tepe { Trebizond), i. 16] 
Branchide, 11. 29 

Brusa, i. 71 

——-, its hot springs, i. 76 
, history of, i. 74 
Brooke, Mr. J., ii. 4 
Bubassius, gulf of, ii. 77 
Bubassus regio, ii. 78 
Bucintro, harbour of, i. 13 
Budjah, i. 543 

Buldur, i. 492 

, lake of, i. 495 
Bulimus, its habits, i. 319 
Buyuk Liman, i. 251 
Nazeli, i. 533 
Biézik Kaléh, i. 268 
Byzantines, i. 118 
Byzantine fort, i. 84 
————- Mosaic, i. 72 


Caban Valesi, i. 229 
Maden, copper mines, i, 353 
Cabira, i. 345, 247 
Caboular, i. 314 

Cadmus fi., i. 513 

, Mons, i. 514 
Cadi, i. 108 

Conon Chorion, i. 275, 347 
Ceesar, victory of, i. 363 
Casarea, i. 397; 11. 258 
— —— -, trade of, ii. 267 
Caiques, i. 63 

Calanoma Dere Si, i. 246 
Calcareous springs, i. 170 
Calippi, i. 301 
Callatebus, ii. 372, 374 
Callipia, ii. 25 
Calycadnus fi, ii. 829 
Calymna, ii. 29 

Camirili, ii. 57 

Camiro, ii. 56 

Camirus, ii. 58 

Campor, i. 219 

Caper plant, ii. 183 
Capou Dagh, ii. 360 
Capparis spinosa, i. 358 ; ii. 235 
Caprus, i. 524 

Caralitis, ii. 349 

Caralis, 11. 350 

Carallia, ii. 352 

Caria, coast of, ii. 39 
Carneus Apollo, ii. 41 


INDEX. 


Carpets made at Ushak, i. 111 

of Koula, i. 139 

Carusa, i. 301. 304 

Caryanda, ii. 29 

Cassaba, i. 150; ii. 378 

(Lycaonia), ii. 325 

Castabala, ii. 293, 296 

Castamuni, i. 289 

Catacecaumene, i. 105, 119, 133, 136, 
140; ii. 83, 131, 135 

Catarrhactes, i. 499 

Cauvaa, i. 330 

, hot baths of, i. 333 

Caves of Tatlar, ii. 246 

Soanli Dere, ii. 288 

Kadekli, i. 494 

Cayster f., i. 540; 31. 22 

Caystri Campus, ii. 202 

Celenm, i. 199, 505; 11. 366 

Cephalonia, i. 19 - 

—_———_, tetrapolis of, i. 20 

Ceramicus Sinus, 11. 29 

Ceramorum Agora, ii. 203 

Cerasus, i. 250 

Cerasian cherries, i. 253 

Ceres, temple of, at Patras, i. 28 

Cicero at Synnada, ii. 178 

Cilicum Insula, i. 269 

Cilicia, passes into, ii. 205 

Circumcision, i. 156, 240 

Chaal, ii. 154, 161, 369 

Chadisius flumen, 1. 287 

Chai Ak Si, i. 300 

Kieui, ii, 127 

(Aineh Chai), 11. 146 

(Sultan Dagh), ii, 182 

Chalti Bournou, i. 280, 288 

Chalvar copper-mines, 1. 172 

Chalybeate spring, i. 174 

Chalybes, :. 363, 271, 274, 276 

Cham Bournou, i. 269 

Chamarrhododendron, 11. 384, 2. 

Chamarra mountains, i. 13 

Changeri, i. 407 

Chaousli Dere Sd, i. 252 

Chapali, ii. 364 

Char, i. 233 

Ciardak, i. 505 

, lake of, i. 502, 304 

Charshambah, i. 282 

Chatoniyah, Sultan of Iran, 3%. 179 

Chayan Kieui, i. 406 

Cheltik, i. 327 

Chengare, ii. 15Q 

Cherivi Dere Sd, i. 271 

Chifoot Kaléh, ii. 30, 37 

Chiftey Minarey, i. 178 

Chishull's inscriptions, ii. 12 

Chobanlar Chai, i. 306, 314 

Cheenicides, i, 310 
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Chona, 3. 508 Cybistra, ii. 293, 296 
Chonos, i. 508 Cyclades, population of, i. 43 


Choppan Oglu, i. 387 
Chorek Kieui, i. 113 
Chorla, 1. 315 
Chosrew Pacha, his barbarous conduct, 

i. 3 
Chrysorrhoas, i. 532 
Clanudda, i. 124 

su coin of, i. 131 

Clazomena, coins of, ii. 9 
Cloptasa, i. 306 
Cnidus, ii. 37 
-  - harbour of, 11. 39 
, walls of, ii. 40 
Cogamus fl, ii. 373 
Colchians, i. 224 . 
Colonia Julia Felix, i. 309 
Colonnade at Teos, ii. 16 
Colopene, i. 348 
Colosses, i. 508 ; ii, 58 
, ruins of, i. 510 
Colossus of Rhodes, 11. 65 
Come, ruins of, i. 414 
Comana Pontica, i. 350 
Comenses, i. 413 
Compass, variation of, i. 464; ii. 387, x. 
Conical hills, 11. 252 
Conoreium, i. 293 
Conscription, i. 226 
Constantinople, ii. 81 
--.---.---..-.---, appearance of, i. 63 
Cuntagion of plague, ii. 1, 355 
Copper-mines of Chalvar, i. 172 | 
Coralla, 1.252 
Corcyra, site of, i. 17 
Cordyle, i. 248 
Coressus, Mount, ii. 23, 26 
Corfu, arrival at, i. 13 
, geology of, i. 14 
y produce of, i. 16 
population of, i. 17 
Corinth, Gulf of, i. 30 
» arrival at, i. 33 


Coa, ii. 29 

Cossack settlers (Iris), i. 284 
Costambol Chai, i. 320 
Cotizum, i. 115 

Couchas, i. 123 

Cotyora, i. 267 

Cranii, ruins of, 1. 21 

Crio, Cape, ii. 37 

Croatia, constitution of, i. 12 
Croesus, i. 395 

Crusaders, march of, i. 476 
Cuballum, i. 468 

Cybele, i. 441 


statue of, described by Mr. 


-----. 
Strickland, i. 50 
, temple of, i. 147, 149 


Cyclopian ruins (Syme), ii. 70 
(Gulf of Syme), ii. 73 
uyuk), i. 383 

Cnidus), ii. 42 

———— walls at St. Maura, i. 19 
Smyrna), i. 47 

CHalvear pases) ii. 94 

Cynos Sema, ii. 46, 71 

Cyptasia, i. 306 

Cyrus, march of, ii. 160, 198 

» park of, i. 500 

Cyzicus, ii, 96 

, Tuins of, ii. 100 

——-—, oysters of, ii. 103 
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Dalmatia, coast of, i. 11 
Damascus, caravan road to, i. 115 
Dana, ii. 200 
Dancing boys, i. 157 
Dao d Monasteri, i. 72 
Dardanelles, i. 61, 156 
Daximonitis, i. 350, 358 
Deble Kieui, ii. 95 
Debrent, near Cassaba, i. 150 
(Egerdir), i. 480 
Deenair, i. 497; 1}. "66 
Deirmen Dere Si, i. 241 
Deirmen Kieui (a ajub)s i. 402 
—— -- -- — (Simaul), ii. 127 
Delhia, ii 313 
Delhi Chai, i. 70 
Sd, 11. 262, 269 
Delhiji Si, i. 408 
Delliler, i. 314 
Demir Kapou, ii. 110 
————— (Hassan Dagh), ii. 226 
Demirji Chai, in. 145 
——— Dagh, ii. 117 ' 
---- ——-—, eastern) proluugation of, i. 
105 P δ᾽ 
——— Kieui, ii. 127 
---.---ὄ..-.---- (Chaal), ii. 163 
Denekse, i. 348 
Denizli, i. 514 
Derbe, ii. 313 
Derben Bournou, i. 287 
Dere Beya, i. 227 
Kieui, ii. R5 
Develi (Mouut Argewus), ii. 273 
——-- Meander), ii 710 
Dexia, bay of, i. 
Diana, temple of, ii. 23 
Diarbekir, trade with, i. 242 
Dindymene Mons, i. 103 


Dindymus, Mount, ii. 90 
Dio Camearea, ii. 230 
Diopolis, i. 347 
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Distek Kieui, i. 339 
Divlé, ii. 313 
Djanik, i. 282; ii. 94 
Djibeli, i. 86 
Djok Bounar δά, i. 522 
Docimia, i. 467; 11. 177 
Docimitic marble, i. 461 
Deantius Campus, i. 284 
Doganlu, i. 459 
Dolma Baktchi, i. 158 
Dombai, i. 497 . 
——— Ova, i. 142, 466; ii. 364 
Dombaili, i. 142 
Dorian Hexapolis, ii. 36 
Doric portico at Blaundus, i. 128 
temple at Boudroum, ii. 31 
——- tomb near Alajah, i. 401 
Doridis Sinus, ii. 71 
—— ———, geography of, ii. 77 
Dorienees, ii. 41 
Dorylawun, i. 108, 122 
D , road from, i. 132 

oro passage, i. 60 
Douan Hissar, ii. 95 
Douglas, Sir Howard, i. 16 
Douraan, i. 323 
Dourma Si, i. 266 
Dress of peasants, i. 298 
Dundar Kieui, 1. 86 
Dura Kieui, ii, 225 


Eber Ghieul, ii. 182 
Edrye Kieui, ii. 295 
Efflat, 1. 482 

Fflatoun, fountain, ii. 350 
Egerdir, i. 481 

, lake of, i. 477 
Si, 1. 481 
Eghri Kaléh, i. 325 
——- Liman, ii. 5 
Egreli Bazar, ii. 341 
ΕἸ Khan, i. 456 
Elaus, ii. 46 

Eldou, ii. 341 


Electrical phenomena at Angora, i. 427 


Electchi Su, i. 271 
Eleheu, i. 253 

Eleijik, i. 414 

Elek Dagh, i. 318 

Eleusa, in. 322 

Elgin, Earl of, vindication of, i. 36 
Elmasin, ii. 327 

Embona, ii. 57, 61 

Emir Dagh, i. 448, 458 

. Hassan Kieui, ii. 169 
Kazéh, ii 219 
Engureh, i. 417 

Epirus, coast of, i. 18 
Ephesus, i. 539; ii. 22 
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Ephesus, columns from, ii. 83 
Erdek, ii. 97 

Erdomous, i. 109 
Krechtbeum, i. 39 

Eregli, ii. 306 

Erichthonius, statue of, i. 37 
Erjish Dagh, ii. 274 

Erkene, ii. 264 

Ermenek, ii. 322 

Erythres, ii. 6 


——————, climate of, i. 182 

————-, trade of, i. 18] 

Eschen Kieui, i. 96 

Eski Andaval, ii. 297 

—— Hissar, i. 514 

—— Kaploujah, i. 78 

—— Kara Hisear, i. 461 

—— Samsun, i. 290 

—— Serai, ii, 342 

Sheher (Caesarea), ii. 362 

τι: Yaté, ᾿ 403 
ucarpia, i. 122 

Ἑαάυξ, i, 217 

Kuleuler, ii. 127 

Eumenia, i. 466; ii. 165 

Kupatoria, i. 842 

Kuphorbium, ii. 169 

Euphrates, i. 176 

—, sources of, i, 178 

Kuran Sheher, ii. 227 

Euruque shepherds, i. 133 


Euruques, i. 135, 476, 503; ii. 220 


Eusene, i. 293 

Kuxine, 1. 24] 

, shores of the, i. 158 
Euyuk, i. 382 

Everek Kieu, ii. 272, 383 
Eyineh Bagar, i. 535 
Eyoub, mosque of, i. 156 


Fatséh, i. 270 


Favorite, cruise on board Her Majesty's 


ship the, i. 59 
Fenisse, ii. 272 
Fer-hat, legend of, i. 373 
Fol, i. 251 
Fontes Alandri, i. 467 
Fortona, i. 542 
Fouges, i. 59; ii. 5 
Fountains on the road, i. lil 
Fraat (Euphrates), i. 176 


Gadilonitis, i. 296, 329 
Galatia, boundaries of, i. 379 
Galaton Teichos, i. 407 
Gall-nuts, i. 133 

Gallipoli, 1. 156 
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Gallo-Graci, i. 382 Gregory Nazianzen, ii. 229 
Game cocks, i. 303 - of Armenia, i). 265 
Gangra, i. 407 Gumenek Keupri, i. 350 
Garzubanthon, i. 301 Gumisch Dagh, i. 236 
Gazelon, i. 329 ———— Khana, i. 168, 229, 234, 255 
Gazioura, i. 359 Gumri, i. 190, 195, 204 
Gazorum, i. 301 Gunéh Kieui, i. 109 
Gelaleddin, Sultan of Iconium, i. 74 Gtinesch Dagh, i. 435 
Gelendous, i. 479 ; ii. 358 Gurula, 1. 175 

Gell, Sir W. , description of Ithaca, i. 25 Giischler, i. 493 

Gellita Kaléh, i. 249 Gushler, i. 190 

Genoese castles, i i 185 Gygean lake, i. 145 
Geology of Brusa, i. 73 Gypsum beds, ii. 239 


— the Catacecaumene, ii. 135 
-~— Hassan Dagh, ii. 222 


———--— Kirmasli, i. 83 Habak Tepe, i. 386, 400 
Gera, river, i. 246 Hadéb Kieui, 1. 187 
Geresticum, ii. 15 Hadji Ali Pacha, ii, 207 
Geraméh, ii. 281 —— Bektash, ii. 248 
Germa, site of, i. 442 —— Kieui, i. 375 
Germe, i. 81 Tous Ghieul, i. 502 
Germian mountains, i. 81 Veli Kieui, i. 195 
Gerusia of Sardis, i. 149 Hadjilar, i. 152; 11. 330 
Getchi Kaléh, i. 541 Hadjiler, i. 122 
Geulen Kieui, ii. 159 Hadrian, Stoa of, i. 38 
Geumek Kieui, i. 456, 467 Hadriani, ruins of, i, 90 
Geunéh, ii. 372 Hafiz Agha, i, 286 
(thera, 1. 529 Haidar, i. 93 
(therséh, i. 299, 303, 304 Haimaneh, i. 433, 457; ii. 221 
Gheuréh Irmak, i. 279 Halicarnassus, ii. 30 
Ghiediz, i. 106 ----.---- -- να, coins of, ii. 35 
- Chai, 109 Haliteea, ii. 25 
Ghieuk Irmak, i. 317 Halvar Dere, ii. 226 
Ghieuldiz Chai, i. 318 Halvanar, ii. 156 
Ghieuldé, ii. 137 Hal yattes, tomb of, i. 144 
Ghiourdiz, ii. 146 Halys, mouth of the, i. 159 
Ghirmaasli, ii. 93 » i, 297, 324, 411; 11. 240 
Ghirmi, ii. 264 Hamam Si, ii. 169 
Ghuraigel, i. 204 Hamanii, i. 81 
Giant's mountain, i. 64 ————. (Cyzicus', ii. 101 
Giaour Irmak, i. 320 — (Koula), ii. 140 
Kieui, i. 334 ——_—— (Maniyas Ghieul), ii. 106 
Gieuk Bounar S4, i. 513, 523 — Ghieul, ἢ 1, 295 
Gipesies, i. 190 Hamza Hadji, i. 449 
Giuseppe, an interpreter, i. 69 Harmanjik, i. 95 
Glaucus f1., ii. 165, 367 Harpa Sd, i. 533 
Gobek, i. 119, 124 Harpasus fi., i. 197 
-, country about, ii. 370 Hassan Agha Kieui, i. 78 
Golden Horn, scenery of the, i. 63, 157 Hassan Dagh, ii. 218, 223 
Goolak Kilisséh, i. 255 Hassanji, i. 388 
Gozuljah, i. 99 Hassan Kaléh, i. 183 
Granite rocks, ii. 240 Hassarjik, ii. 266 
Graves, chart of Captain, ii. 6 Hayar Kaléh, i. 270 
Greece, frontiers of, i. 18 Hellenic walls of Smyrna, i. 53 
» mountains of, i. 27 Heraclea Poutica, ii. 384, a. 
Greek inscription, i, 421 Heracleum promont., i. 280, 288 
population of Koula, 3. 137 Herek, i. 342 
vindictiveness, ii. 2 Hergan Kaléh, i. 449 
Gregorius of Nyasa, 1. 350 Hermonassa, i. 247 


— Thaumaturygus, i. 350 Hermus fi., 1. 108, 142; ii. 129, 132 
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Hermus, valley of the, i. 135 
Hidrieus, ii. 36 

Hiera Germe, i. 81 
Hierapolis, i. 507, 517 
—_—-, ruins of, i. 519 
Hierou Oro, i i. 2.43, 241 
Hissar Chai, i. 304 

Hoiran, ii. 358 

—— Ghieul, i. 473 

, Jake of, ii. 359 
Hoirat kaléh, i, 269 

Holmi, ii. 201 

Homer, caves of, i. 55 
Honey of Trebizond, ii, 383, ». 


Horses, 1. 69 
Hussein Bey, i. 153 ; ii. 3 
Dagh, i. 417 


Hyda, a town of the Doridis Sinus, 
ii, 78 

Hypeleus, ii. 25 

Hyllus fl., ii. 145 


Talysus, ii. 58, 63 

Ibraide, ii. 346 

Tconium, ii. 200 

—, descriptiun of, ii. 205 
Id, i. 212 

ldria, quicksilver mines of, 1. 6 
Htyan Kas, 11. 301 

Keler, ii. 301 

Iked}ji, i. 497 

Iki Serai, i. 113 

Nidix, ii. 11] 

Hghun, 11. 187, 200 

Sd, i ii. 188 

Tilisera, ii. 325 

Ilyauts, i. 175 

Incrustations, 1. 511 
-------«------ of Hierapolis, i. 518 
Inek Bazar, 1 1. 535 

Injesu, ii. 256 

Inji Liman, i. 249 

Injicler, 11. 144 

Tonia, coast of, ii. 4 

Iris fi., i. 282, "987, 342, 349 
—, course of, i. 357 

Iron forges, i. 277 

—-— mines, i. 260, 273 

Isakli, ii. 188 

Isaura, ii. 331 

Isauria, 1i. 828 

Isavri, ii, 263 

Isbarta, 1. 483 

Ishekli, i. 119, 466 ; ti. 165, 367 
Dagh. ii. 167 

Iskeféh Deve δύ, 1. 249 

Iskeri, i. 493 

Ismil, ii. 213 

Tepir, i. 219 
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Ispir, cattle of, i. 222 
Ithaca, view of, i. 22 
----- arrival at, i. 35 


Jackals, ii. 76 

Jasonium, Cape, i. 285 
————— promunt., i. 268 

Jevis Dere Sd, i. 272 

Jews of Brusa, i. 77 

Jew’s castle, it. 30 

Jivislik, i. 164, 240 

Judas tree, i. 152 

Jujube tree, i. 169 

Julius Cesar, ii. 42 - 
Jupiter, temple of, at Ephesus, ii. 
—$$—$__—_—_—_——_- Taviam, i. “ΟΣ 


Kaas Ova, i. 357] 
Kabakos, i. 15 
Kadekli, i. 493 
Kadi Keran, a robber, i. 413 
Kadun Khana, i ii. 190 
ijit Kieui, i. 387 
Kai Liman, 1. 261 
Kailou Bournou, i. 290 
Kaissar Kieui, 11. 230 
Kaiya Hamoun,, i. 87 
Kaiyali, ii. 157 
Kaiyayeuk, ii. 186 
Kaklek, 1. 506 
Kaiyajik (Adranoe), i, 87 
— (Ghiourdiz), ii. 146 
Kalaijik, 1, 407, 411 
Kalamaki, geology of, i. 35 
————-, toad to, i, 34 
Kalamata, ij. 63 
Kalbourja, 11. 113 
Kaléh Kieui, near Gide, i. 278 
Kalehjik, Cape, i. 251 
Kalinkese, i. 123 
Kaplan Alan, ii. 137; ii. 149 
Kapou Kaiya, i. 324 
Kara Agatch Cspir i. 227 
——_—_——  (Kereli), ii. 353 
Fa ἢ Aslan (Afiom Kara Uissar), i. 
7 


—, plain of, ii. 360 
Bourja, ii. 208 
—— Bounar, ii. 214 

————, hills of, ti. 313 

— Bourou: 1, i. 44, 254; ii. 4 
—— Dagh, ii. 213, 320 
—_———_— , trachyte of, 11. 315 
-------.----- near Kars, i. 196 
—— Devlit (Kouls), i. 136, 139; 
—— Dere Si, ii. 94 
—— Euran, 1 ii. 343 
—— Hinn, 11. 254 


n. 13) 


Kara Hissar, i. 379, 381, 403 
.-----α---ὄ -« (Develi), ii. 284 
—— Ondja δύ, i. 300 

—— Oran, i. 187 

—— Kieui, ii. 94 

—— Siu (Maniyas), ii. 106 
-———-— (Khorasan), 1. 186 
(Antiochia), i. 529 
- (Euphrates), i. 176 
(Melas), ii. 257, 259 
(Paphlagonia), i. 317 
Karadogh, near Tabreez, i. 277 
Karajah Achmet Kieui, i. 132 
——— Euren, 11. 253 

Dagh, ii. 210, 304 
Karaja Kieui, i. 84 
Karaghieul, lake of, i. 54 
Karakaban, i. 165, 239 
Karakli, i. 213 

Karaman, ii. 320 

Kars, i. 193 

, elevation of, i. 206 
—— 84, i. 197, 204, 206 
— Kieui, ii. 129 

Kartun, ii. 276 

Kash Yeniji, i. 525 
Katahothra, near Trieste, i. 2 
Kavak, i. 334 

Kavakli Dere. i. 151 

Kaz Dere, i. 321 

Kazakli, ἃ. 105 

Kebhur, i. 175 

Kekrout, hot spriugs of, ii. 306 
Kelleli, ii. 225 

Kemer Pagh, i. 349 

Kenek Kieui, i. 3885 

Kepejik, ii. 371 

Keunen Eureh Kieui, i. 470 
Keppel, Major, i. 100 
Kerteoun Dere Sd, i. 250 
Kerasunt, i. 255, 262 
———— Ada, i. 262 

Kereli, ii. 349, 351 

, Cape, i. 252 
Keschisch Dagh, ii. 86 

Kesler Ghieul, ii. 301 

Kespit, ii. 111 

Kestel, ii. 190 

Kesterlek, 1. 83 

Ketchi Kaléb, i. 387 
Ketchmak, 11. 85 

Ketzi Borlou, i. 493, 495, 497 
Keupri Kieui, i. 184 

Kilisse Kieui, ii. 125 

Kilis Hissar, 1). 300 

Kinléb Chai, ii. 111 

Kir Oglu Kieui, ii. 213 

—- Sheher, 11. 240 

Kirk Hinn, i. 459 

Kirketli Jacoub Pacha, i. 82 
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Kirketchit Chai, i. 314 
Kirmaali, i. 77, 80; ii. 93 
Kirpedjik Sé, i. 338 
Kirvasil, ii. 77 
Kiskillies, ti. 7! 
Kiz Ada, ii. 90 
—- Hissar, 11. 300 
—~ Khan, ii. 92 
-— Ogla, i. 337 
Kizari, i. 337 
Kizil boya, i. 463; ii. 152, 174, 224 
—— Chesméh, ii. 322 
Irmak, 1. 293, 297, 324; ii. 243 
Khan Chaaler, ii. 369 
Kieui, i. 360 
Khans of Armenia, i. 185 
Khanlepenne, i. 164 
Khatoun Serai, ii. 319 
Khizrah, i. 217 
Khorasan, i. 186, 191, π.; ii. 386 
Knights of Rhodes, ii. 49 
Kodj Hissar, ii. 256 
, analysis of salt water frum, 
ii. 388, 5. 

Kodj Hissar Ghieul, ii. 237 
Koniyeh, ii. 205 
plain of, ii. 196 
Kopli Si, i. 124 
—, wild acenery of, i. 125 
Korax, tocks of, i. 26 
Koosh Ada, 1). 21 
Koskinar, ii. 52 
Kotchuk Kieui, i. 409 
Koula, i. 137; 11. 134 
Koumbournoy, 1. 158 
Koumjaas, i. 293 
Kousoufet Ova, 1. 303 
Kozru Pacha Khan, i. 458 
Kran Kieui, ii. 155 
Krana, ii. 56 
Krani, i. 21 
Kromna, coin of, 1. 312 
Kubeasi Chai, i. 299 
Kurdish camp, i. 415 
horsemen, i. 194 
Kurds, ii. 220 
——-, danger from, i. 187 
-, near Uniéh, i. 275 
K utahiyah, i. 115 
Kutchuk Kouera, i. 344 

Mersin, i. 249 
Kuyuja, i. 528 


Lacustrine basin of Phanereea, i. 343 
Ladik, or Dadik, i. 335 

(Taodicea); it. 192 
Lake of Forty Martyrs, ii. 185 
Lambro, 11. 56 
Laodicea, i. 515 
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Laodicea Combusta, 1). 194 
Lazes, i. 240 

Lazistan, i. 220 

Lead ore, ii. 339 

Legends of Argeus, ii. 274 
Lepanto, anc. Naupactus, i. 30 
Lepte, Cape, i. 159 

Letheeus f1.. i. 538 

Liesgaff, i. 213 

Lindo, ii. 55 

Lindus, ii. 51, 58 

Lissa, i. 12 

Lithrus, 1. 349 

Mons, i. 344 
Liviopolis, i. 247 

Lixuri. geology of, i. 20 
Long Island, 11. 79 

Lopadion, or Lopadium, i. 81; ii. 92 
Loryma, ii. 46, 72 

Lower Empire, buildings of, i. 118 
Lufer SG, i. 78; 11. 85 

Lucius Verus, 1. 114 
Lucullus, i. 263, 283 
Lycaonia, ii. 200 

Lycastus, i. 287 

Lycus, i. 342, 344, 348 

, bridge over, i. 345 
(Colossss), i. 522 

, disappearauce of, i. 509 
Lydian beauty, i. 503 

coins, ii. 134 

figures, 1. 394 

stone, i. 133, 315 
traditions, ii, 383, ». 
Lyrbe, coin of, ii. 339 
Lysin6e, i. 478 

Lystra, ii. 319 


Macestus, 11. 93, 121 

Macri, ii. 13, 46 

Macrones, i. 240 

Maddalena, grotto of La, i. 5 

Madder root, 1. 463; 11. 152 

———-, cultivation of, ii. 224 

Maden Dagh, ii. 295 

Sheher, ii. 316 

Mwander, i. 113, 124, 496, 525; ii. 161, 
366 

——_—-, valley of, i. 534 

Meonia, ii. 139 

Magna Mater, i. 441 

Magnesia, i. 50 

—r—— ad Mmwandrun, i. 538; 11. 81 

Magnesian gate of Ephesus, ii. 25 

Mahometanism, i. 355 

Malaria of Attica, i. 4] 

Malassa, i. 230 

Malona, 11. 54, 59 


Mamashli, ii. 147 

Manavgat, ii. 346 

Maniyas, lake of, 11. 94, 105 
---.--..-- village, ii. 107 
Manlius, march of, i. 465; ii. 173 
Marble blocks, ii. 18 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, i. 114 
Marina at Smyrna, ii. 3 
Marmorna, sea of, i. 62, 67, 156 
Marmorice, ii. 47 

Marsyas ἢ. i. 499, 500; 1. 364 
Martyn, Henry, i. 351 

Massat Kieui, i. 174 

Mastaura, ii. 531 

Matchka, valley of, i. 164 
Matyas, ii. 252 

Maurek, i. 203 

Mausoleun, ii. 32 

Mausolug, ii. 30 

Mazén Dagh, i. 283 

Mederé Kieui, ii. 160 
Megalopolis, i. 342 

Meygalos Paradeisos, 1. 55, 543 
Megné, ii. 137 

Mehmet Bey Oglu Kieui, i. 316 
Mehréh, ii. 340 

Melanopeis buccinoidea, i. 77 
Melanos prom., ii. 99 

Melanthius, i. 267 


Melas fl., dammed up by K. Ariarathes, 
ii. 261 


Meles river, i. 51 
Melet Irmak, 1. 267 
Melitsch Chai, 1. 280 
Memnon, ii. 34 
Menzil Bouyourdi, i. 69 
horses, i. 162 
khana, i. 355 
Mers Irmak, i. 288 
Meremana, valley of, i. 164 
Mersin, i. 249 
Messogis, Mount, i. 531, 535 
Meteoric phesnomena, ii. 152 
Metropolis (Ionia), i. 542 
(Phrygia), ii. 179 
Metropolitanus Campus, i. 466 
Meulk, i. 435 
Meulver Kieui, ii. 107 
Mezetli, ii. 323 
Midas, fountain of, ii. 201 
Milehi, i. 229 
Miletopolis, lake of, ii. 94 
Minerva, a temple of, i. 37 
Lindia, ii. 55 
Mines of Argyria, i. 259 
Mirage, effects of, ii. 211 
Miri, ii. 65 
Misli, iit. 296 
| Mithridates, i. 347 
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Mitbridates Eupator, i. 307 
Mohimoul, i. 98 
Momoasson, ii. 231 
Monopolies, i. 354 
Monopoly of coffee, i. 536 
— of figs, ii, 2 

of salt, ii. 237 
Mons Dindymus, i. 435 
Montenegrini, the, 1. 12 
Montes Germiaues, ii. 93 
Morad Dagh, i. 103, 113; ik. 125 
Daghi Θά. i. 108 
Sa, 1. 176 
Moonafer, ii. 351 
Mosynaci, i. 261, 318 
Moudaniah, i. 68; ii. 83 
Moudourah, ii. 355 
Mountain pass, i. 214 
Moussa Bey Kieui, 1. 388 
Kouyou Sa, ui. 218 
Mubalitsch, ii. 93 
Munjik, ii. 122 

Mycale, Mount, ii. 29 
Mynduaz, ii. 29 

Myonnesus, ii. 13, 21 
Mysia, i. 85 

Abrettene, 11. 93 


Namik Pacha, i. 65 

Narman, i. 211 

Narman Si, i. 211 

Naupactus, position of, 1. 30 
Nauotathnvus, i 293, 295 
Nazeli, i. 530 

Nazli Kieui, ii. 159 

Nazianzus, il. 228 

Neapolis, i. 329 - 

Nebbian Dagh, i. 297 
Necropolis of ancient Smyrna, 1. 48 
—_—_—— is, i. 144 

Nefez Kieui, i. 387 
Nemb Sheher, 11. 249 

Neroasaus, ii. 293 

Nesi Kieui, i. 311 

Neoceesarea, i. 346, 350, 396 
Nicomedes VI., Kiug of Bithyuia, i. 114 
Nicomedia, gulf of, i. 67 

Nigdéh, ii. 297 , 
Niksar, i. 270, 345 
, position of, i. 346 
Nilufer, i. 70 

Ninfi Chai, i, 151 
, town of, i. 152 

Niobe, figure of, near Magnesia, i. 50 
Nirse, ii. 265 

Nitre works, ii. 215 

Nomad tribes, ii. 186, 219 

Nora, ii. 293 
Nysa, i. 534; ii. 265 


Obrimas f., i. 465, 466; i. 167 
, sources of, ii. 172 
Obrouk, ii. 211 

Obsidian, i. 109 ; ii. 249 
—_—_——-, hills of, i. 191 
Ocha, Mount, τ. 62 
Ochyroma, ii. 64 

(Ende, i. 272 

Oktap Dagh, i. 349 

Olou Borlou, ii. 362 

—— Bounar, ii. 332, 337 
Debreunt, ii. 184 


Olti, i. 211 
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Olympus, Mount, i. 71, 73, 84; u. 85 


of Ancyra, i. 432 
Omar, ii. 366 
Omer Kieui, ii. 164 
Oolitic structure, 11. 309 
Opium, ii. 113 
, collection of, 11. 115 
Company, ii. 151 
Ophblimus, Mons, i. 344, 319 
Orak Ada, ii. 34 
Oranjik, i. 100 
Orcistus, i. 447 
Ordou, i. 265, 267 
Orkhan, his tomb, 1. 72 
Oroanda, i. 478; ii. 342, 359 
Ortou, i. 436 
Orthogrul, i. 74 
Ortygia, ii. 22 
Osman Pacha, i. 284, 292 
Outlet of Lake of Koniyeh, ii. 311 


Pacha Dagh, ii. 242 
Pactolus, i. 147, 149 
Pagus, Mount, i. 51 
—— -, geology of Mount, i. 54 
Pairi, i. 77 
Pakradian family, i. 201 
Paleo Rhodos, 11. 46, 63 
Pambuk Kaléh, i. 514 
Pampali villa, 1). 297 
Panermiotis, ii. 67, 79 
Parasang, length of, ii. 199 
Parlais, ii. 314 
Parnassus, view of Mouut, 1. 27 
(Galatia), ii. 242 

Parthenon, i. 36 

, foundations of, i. 40 
Paryadres Mons, i. 344 
Pasgusa, ti. 349 
Passan SG, i. 185 
Patras, appearance of, 1. 28 
, voyage to, 1. 27 
Patmos, 11. 29 
Paxo, geology of. 1. 14 
Peirzeus, enter harbour of, 1. 35 

, ruins of the, i. 4] 

Pelta, ii. 203 
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Peltenus Campus, ii. 163 

Pera. 1. 64; in. 81 

Perdrix du désert, i. 128 
Pergamus, ii. 376 

Pershembah, i. 268 

Pessinus, i. 439, 411, 443 
————, site of, i. 455 

Petaki, Signor, i. 37 

Petra, i. 453 

Petra Kaléh, i. 258 

Petrifying river ut Colosss, i. 512 
——_—— springs, i. 506 

Peucia Silva, i. 317 

Phadisana, i. 270 

Phanaroa, i. 341, 350 

Phanes, ii. 63 

Pharmatenus fi., or Pharmautus, i. 256 
Pharnaces, i. 263, 363 
Pharnacia, i. 262 

Phazemonitis, i. 329 

Phemenio, ii. 108 

Phigamus, i. 272 

Philadelphia, i. 115; 11. 375 

, truad from, i. 132 
Philocalea, i. 254 

Philomelium, i. 454, 472; ii. 181, 185 
, coins of, ii. 185 
Philyreis Insula, i. 261 

Phocea, i. 59 

Pheenicus, Port, ii. 5 

Phrygia Paroreius, i. 465 ; 11. 179 
Phrygian coins, ii. 1. 4 
——— tomb, i. 97 

Phygela, ii. 22 

Phyrites, i. 511 

Pilgrims, ii. 190 

Pimolisa, coin of, 1. 371 

Pinha, river, i. 3 

Pisidia, mountains of, i. 486 
Plague at Iighun, ii. 188 

, causes of, ii. 357 

, effects of, ii. 353 

, precautions against, i. 76 
, ravages of the, ii. 1 
Plane-tree, i. 517 

Platana, i. 246 

Plitendus, i. 468 

Peemanenus, ii. 108 
Polemonium, i. 270 

Polybotum, i. 456 

Ponti castorea, i. 287 
Population, diminution of, i. 70 ; li. 285 
Porcupine, ii. 38 

Porto Cavaliere, ii. 46 

Posidium promontorium, i. 68 
Pouleman Chai, i. 270 

Prewald, i. 3 

Prevesa, castles of, i. 18 

Prion, Mount, ii. 33 

Propontis, ii. 83 
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Proteus Anguinus, i. 5 

Pteria, 1, 294 

Pterium, i. 395 

Pumice stone, ii. 37 

Purnek, 1. 456 

Pusgusa, ii. 349 

Pythodoris, Queen, i. 347, 362 


Quarries of marble, 1. 462 
Quartz rock stratified. i. 133 
Quicksilver, mode of obtaining, i. 7 


Rais Chiflik, i. 156 

Rat des Steppes, ii. 189, 248 

Ravli, i. 416 

Red sandstone rocks, ii. 238 

system, ii. 305 

Rediff, ur natioual guard, i. 464 ; 11. 369 

Reservoirs near Constantinople, 1. 66 

Resin, extracted, i. 85 

Rhamsinites, treasury of, ii. 44 

Rhea, i. 441 

Rhododendron, i. 160; ii. 384, ». 

Rhodes, ii. 47 

, knights οὗ ii. 35 

Rhyndacus f., i. 77, 80, 83, 93 ; ii. 90, 92 

Ritri, anc. Erythra, i. 6 

Roman road, 11. 353 

---- -- τοι Dory lum to Philadel- 
phia, ii. 156 


nde 3s 


— Tavium, i. 396 
* Royalist” yacht, ii. 4 

Ruined site, ii, 314 

Ruins of Erythra, ii. 6 

Isaura, ii. 332 


Sabatra, ii. 219 

Safframboli, i. 289 

Sagalassus, i. 165, 487, 499, 505 

---------- ruins of, i. 488 

Sagra, Mouut, 1. 159 

Sagylium, i. 333 

St. Catharine, chapel of, ii. 71 

St. Chrysostom, 1. 350 

St. George, monastery of, ii. 75 

———— of Cappadocia, ii. 246 

St. John, church of (Fphesus), ii. 23 
, church of (Rhodes), i. 49 

St. Michael, church of, i. 246 

—_——_—__———, convent of, ii. 67 

St. Paul, prison of, ii. 26 

St. Theodore, i. 291 

Saittw, ii. 140, 145 

Sakaria, i. 434 

Salago, ii. 63 

Salamis, battle of, i. 35 

Sale, or Salod, i. 50 

Saler Dagh, ii. 106 
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Sabcornia, ii. 235 
Sal macis, ii. 34 
--- ---- Fons, ii. 35 
Salman Kieui, i. 404 
Salae Dere, ii. 106 
Salt, caravans laden with, ii. 182 
—— lake of Chardak, i. 504 
—— lake of Kodi Hissar, ii. 236 
mines, i. 405 
rock, i. 330 
—— springs, ii, 308 
—— water, analysis of, ii. 388, n. 
Same, or Samos, i. 22 

——, Acropolis of, i. 23 
» tombs of, i. ΟΥ̓; 
Samus, ii. 13, 29 
Samsun, i. 286, 289 
San Nicolas, convent of, near Same, i. 24 
—— Salvador, i. 15 
— Stephano, i. 157 
Sand grouse, i. 123 
Sandal, ii. 136 
Sandukli, i. 112, 466; ii. 170 
— Chai, ii. 167 
————, plain of, ii. 168 
Sangarius di i, 74, 434, 442, 446 
Sangia, i. 443 
Sangerli, 11. 360 
Sanjiac Kaléh, i. 44 
Tepe, 1. 382 
Sanni, i. 218 
Sta. Maura, i. 18 
—— Sophia, Moeque of, i. 62; ii. 82 
——— Sophia (Trebizond), i. 242 
Saoran, 11. 171 
Saracenic architecture, i. 199, 223 
Sarai Kieui, i. 524; 11. 208, 233 
Sardis, i. 144, 146; ii. 378 
, ruins of, i. 147 
Sarek Hamisch, i. 405 
Sari Karaman, ii. 334, 243 
Sarikavak, ii. 323 
Sarmasak]li Si, ii. 259 
Saroklan, ii. 329 
Sarukli, ii. 377 
Sas, or Marsh, ii. 257 
Scala Nuova, i. 539; ii. 21, 28 
Scharschi Kieui, ii. 187 
Schoenus, Gulf < of, 11. 72, 77 
Scio, isle of, ii. 
Sclerus, ii. ΤῊΝ 
Scutari, i. 157 
Sebaali, river of. i. 122 
Sebaste of Phrygia, i. 121 
——— (Pontus), i. 317 
Sebastopolis, i. 347 
Sedi Kieui, i. 543 
Seetzen, i. 115 
Segicler, i. 119, 120 
Segurler, i. 472 
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Seid Ouseu, i. 385 

Seideler, i. 460 

Seidi Ghazi Kaléh, ii. 99 

Sheher, ii. 345 

—— Sheher Ghieul, ii. $41 

Seimen Dere, ii. 296 

Selami Kieui, i. 410 

Selendi, ii. 130 

Chai, ii. 132 

Selenite, i. 330 

Seleucia, ii, 322 

Selevke, ii. 322 

Selinusian lake, ii. 22 

Semiramis, mound of, i. 361 ; ii. 803 

Seudere Makéh, ii. 284 

Sepetli Boghaz, i. 338 

Kieui, i. 339 

——— Si, i. 338 

Seraglio point, i. 156 

Servi, island of, i. 60 

Sesac, 1. 122 

Sevé Kieui, ii. 162 

Sevri Hissar, i. 436, 444; ii 12 

Shapan Kaiya, ii. 146 

Shap Khana Dagh, ii. 125 

Shekelli Chiffik, ii. 140 

Shujak Dagh, ii. 217 

Sicyon, ruins of, at Basilico, i. 32 

Sidas Kaléh, ii. 144 

Side, ii. 346, 353 

Sidenus, i. 270 

Sighajik, i. 542; ii. 11 

Silandus, ii. 130 

Silbium, i 11. 365 

Silk produce, i. 285 

—— of Amasia, i. 370 

Silurian schists, i. 158 

system, i. 64 

Silver mines, i. 227, 259 

—_————— of Giimisch Khana, i. 169, 
233 


Simaul, ii. 123 

Ova, i ii, 125 

Sd, ii. 111, 117, 125 
Sinab, anc. Sinope, i i. 307 
Singerli, i ii. 117 

Sinope, i. 159, 306 : 

᾿ antiquities of, i. 308 
» geolugy of, i. 312 
Sip Ovanes, i. 226 

Sipylus, i. 49, 152; ii. 378 

» ruins of, i. 49 
Sirgent, ii. 262 


Sita, 11. 145 
Sitzhanli, i. 466 ; ii. 173 
Siwazs, i. 


348 
Skefie (Iskeféh), i i. 250 
Smyrua, i. 46, 153; ii. 378 
, Acropolis of old. i. 52 
, ancient, 1. 47 
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Smyrna, gulf of, i. 44; ii. 80 
Soandus, ii. 292 
Soanli Dere, ii. 288 
Soatra, ii. 219 
Softa, a religious order, 1. 333 
Soghanli Dagh, i. 187, 189 
Soghla Ghieul, ii. 341 
——_—-, dries up, ii, 343 
Sokma Kieui, ii. 164 
Soli, ii. 323 
Soliman, i. 476 
Solymi, i. 494 
Sonnisa, i. 285, 336, 340 
Sorkoum, i. 110; ii. 168 
Soroni, ii. 63 
Sosta, ii. 327 
Soungourli, i. 404, 407 
Sousacham Chai, i. 334 
Sousanji, i. 333 
Sousous Kieui, i. 116 
Spahis, i. 228 
Spalmadores, ii. 5 
Sponges of Ithaca, i. 27 
———— _ Syra, ii. 69 
Stadium, length of, ii. 201 
Stambul, i. 304 
Statues, culossal, ii. 17 
Staular Chai, i. 332 
Stavros, i. 167, 237 
Steamboat regulations, i. 62 
Stiphane palus, i. 336 
Storka, periodical return, i. 70 
»i. 134 
Strabo’s description of the Gulf of Smyr- 
na, i. 52 
Strickland, Mr., extract from Journal, 
i. 50 
Sui Bashi, ii. 365 
Subterranean passages at Amasia, i. 368 
Sultan Achmet, mosque of, i 62; ii. 83 
Dagh, i. 470, 472; ii. 183, 195 
Emir Chai, i. 623 
Hissar, i. 534 
Khaua, 1. 453 
Suleimanli, i. 124, 127 
Surmel, valley of the, i. 163 
Surmenéh, ii. 177 
Susugherli village, 11. 108 
Sd, 11. 94, 108 
Suter, Mr., i. 160 
Sweet waters, i. 156 
Syblas, ii. 365 
Syme, ii. 46, 67 
——, harbour of, i. 79 
——, Scala of, ii. 68 
Synaus, ii. 124 
Synnadic, i. 466 
, site of, ii. 178 
Synnadic marble, i. 461; ii. 177 
Syra, island of, i. 43 
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Tacmac, i. 133 

, Agha of, i. 134 

» hills of, ii. 157 
Tantalus, i. 49 

—_—_—_—-, lake of, 1. δέ 
Tahir Pacha, i. 65 

Tahiya Pacha, i. 224 
Talauri, i. 360 

Tartali, i. 78 

, Mount, i. 153, 543 
Tash Devler, ii. 244 
Kapou, ii. 110 
Tatar’s dress, 1. 245 

Tatlar, ii. 245 

Taurus, Mount, ii. 215, 305 


Taurus, passes over Mount, u. 346 


Tauschanli, i. 98 

Chai, i. 80 
Taushanase, ii. 237 
Tavernier, i. 124, 350 
Tavium, i. 395 

, position of, 1. 398 
Taxation, system of, i. 475 
Tchaana, i. 376 
Tchamledji, i. 157 
Tchander, i. 442, 446 
Tchavdour Hissar, i. 100 
Tchekirdgi, i. 78 

Tchibuk Ova, i. 416 
Tchichek Dagh, 1. 387 
Tchirkéh, ii. 341 


Tchoruk S64, i. 172, 218, 226, 229 


(Colosse), i. 509, 517 
Tchorun, i. 377 

——_—, geology of, i. 377 
——_——, position of, i. 379 
Tchoterlek Irmak, i. 874 
———— §6, i. 365 
Tchumra, ii. 325 

Tebrenek, i. 209 
Tecmerium, 1i. 29 

Tefen Kieui, 11. 131 
Tekiyeh, i. 402 

-—, Castle of, i. 171 
near Tchorum, i. 376 
Hatap, i. 381 

— Kieu), 11. 189 
Temnus Mons, ii. 125 
Tenedos, i. 155 

Teos, ii, 11 

, harbour of, ii. 15 
Tepe Kieui, i. 403; ii. 186 
Texier, M., i. 49 

Thalass, ii. 263 

Theatre of Sagalassus, 1. 489 
--- Smyrna, i. 56 
Theatres, forms of, 1. 440 
Themiscyra, 1. 282, 285 
Theodoropolis, i. 289 
Therapia, i. 64, 158 
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Thermal springs (Brusa), i. 71 
--.---.-.- (Cauvea), i. 334 
(Tripolis), i. 526 
(Selendi), ii. 120 
— (Eregli), ii, 307 
Therméh, i. 281 
Thermodon fi., i. 281, 287 
—_—, plains of, i. 281 
Theseus, Temple of, i. 36 
Thoaris ἢ... i. 379 
Thyatira, 1 ii. 376 
Thymbriun, ii. 201 
Thymnias, Bay of, ii. 71 
—, Gulf of, ii. 77 
Timavi fontes, i. 9 
Tinas Dagh, ii. 342 
Tireboli, 1. 255 
SG, i. 255 
Tiréh, i, 537 
Titanium, i. 135 
Titanus, Mount, ii. 29 
Tmolus, Mount, i. 134, 146, 528; i. 370 
Tobacco, gathering of, 1. 296 
Tocat, i. 348 
——, description of, i. 351 
, 84, i, 349 
Tocatli 86, i. 282 
Toghrul Bey, i. 202 
Tolistoboii, i. 468 
Tombs of the kings at Amasia, i. 369 
Tonosa, i). 266 
Topkhana, i. 64; ii. 83 
Tortoum, i. 214 
------ ο gardens of, i. 216 
Tourbali, i. 541 
Tourkhal, i. 359 
Tournefort, i. 257 
Toutlujar, i. 123 
Tous Ghieul, ii. 235 
Trachytic volcano, ii. 216 
Tragacanth gum, i. 493 
Trajanopolis, i. 113 
-----------:::, ruins of, i. 116 
Tralles, i. 535 
arp rocks, i. 249, 410 

rapezus, i. 161 
Travale, precautions to be observed by, 


. 154 
Trebizond, i i. 158 
————,, climate of, i. 242 
» honey of, 1. 160; ii. 333, n. 
» situation "of, i i. 159 
----- ----, town of, i. 161 
Trianda, ii. 64 
Trieste, i. 2 
Triopian Apollo, ii. 36 
promontory, ii. 45, 68, 78 
Tripolis al Meandrum, i. 535 
Triptolemus, i. 141 
Tris Maden, ii. 338 
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Trofeo of Syme, ii. 70 
Troglodytes, 1. 459 
Troglodytic dwellings, ii. 291 
Trogitis, ii. 349 
Tureomans, ἃ ii. 220 

, tribe of, ii. 234 
Turcoman villages, i i. 144 
Turkish abuses, 1. 354; ii. 65 
administration, i. 292, 330 
——— admiralty, i. 66 
——— character, ii. 379 
chiflik, i. 88 
coffee-house, 1. 69 
——— costumes, i. 58, 
customs, i. 256 
——— dinner, i. 88 
frigate, 1. 65 
konak, i. 80 
life, i. 224 
——— officials, ii. 207 
——— peasants, i. 94; ii. 220 
rapacity, ii. 3 
——— travelling, i. 69 
Turkman Bohar Ghieul, i. 286 
Tyana, ii. 300 
‘l'yganion, ii. 202 
Tyrrhenusg, 11, 383, n. 
Tyrieum, ii. 200 
Tyscon, i. 468 


UNiio, ii. 91 

Ulubad, i. 81; ii, 92 
Ulysses, fortress of, i. 25 
Uniéh, i. 271, 273 

Kaléh, i. 278 
Urgub, 11. 258 

Ushak, i. 110, 115; ii. 204 
Utch Ayak, ii. 241 

—— Hissar, ii. 251 

Uva passa in Ithaca, i. 26 
Uzum Kiliséh, i. 205 


Vathica, Bay of, i. 60 

Venus of Cnidus, ii. 45 

Via Sacra (Sagalassus), i. 490 

Victory, temple of, i. 39 

Villanova, ii. 63 

Vizir Keupri, i. 328 

——, trade of, i. 330 

Volcanic district, 1. 140 

————— tuff, 1. 97 

yet Koula, i 1. 138 
olpo, ii. 71 

Vous, Cape, i. 267 

—— Liman, i. 269 

Vostitza, trade of, i. 32 

Vultures, i. 87; ii. 214 

at Amasia, i. 372 
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Waterwheels (Amasia), 1. 365 


W inter, severity of, i. 61 
W ippach, i. 9 
Wormwood, ii. 217 


Xenophon, description of spot whence the 
Greeks first saw the sea, 1. 166 


Xebeque procession, i. 151 
Xebeques, i. 141, 527 


Yaessi Kieui, ii. 164 
Yaikeul Chai, i. 305 
Yaleyeuk, ii. 342 


Yalobatch, i. 470, 472; ii. 185, 358 


Yamuschli, 1. 206 

Yan Kaléh, i. 332 
Yanar Tash, ii. 264 
Yaselar Kieui, ii. 123 
Yasoun, Cape, i. 268 
Yatch Tash, ii. 277 
Yaushanase, ii. 237 
Yechil Irmak, i. 282 
Yelan Hissar Kaléb, ii. 148 
Yelanli Dagh, ii. 257 
Panagia, ii. 298 
Yellow berries, ii. 263 
Yeni Andaval, ii. 298, 
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Yeni Bazar, ii. 377 

Kieui (Armenia), i. 318 

Yeniji Kieui (Egerdir), i. 478 
Kieui (Kespit), ii. 114 

SG, i. 52 

Yerma, i. 442 

Yeuksus, ii. 293 

Yeuzgatt, i. 386, 400 

Yoros, Cape, i. 159, 243, 347, 249 


Zagora, i. 301 

Zalecus, i. 299 

Zaliscus, i, 299 

Zara, i. 374 

Zefréh, Cape, i. 266, 261 
Zeitoun Bouroun, i. 247 
Zela, i. 361, 398 

Zengi Bar, ii. 293 

-~ —— Bor, ii. 331 

Zeno of Isauria, ii. 337 
Zephyrium (Pontus), i. 261 
———_—— (Caria), ii. 29 
Zernike, sailing qualities of, i. 35 
Zirknitz, lake of, i. 5 
Zillieh, ii. 209 

Zilleh, i. 361 

Zografi, ii. 57 
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